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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  MANAGEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 
By  Henry  C.  Metcalf 

The  present  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  Linking  Science 
and  Industry,  The  Scientific  Foundations  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  Business  Management  as  a  Profession, 
represents  an  earnest  effort  to  analyze  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  humanized  business  administration  and  help 
establish  the  professional  status  of  business  management. 
More  specifically,  it  aims  to  point  out  the  contributions  of 
industrial  psychology  to  business  management  and  to  define 
the  difficulties  of  psychological  research  in  the  industrial 
field.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
the  contributors  to  link  professionalism  in  business  with 
progress.    As  Professor  Whitehead  points  out: 

The  world  is  now  faced  with  a  self-evolving  system,  which  it 
cannot  stop.  There  are  dangers  and  advantages  in  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  the  gain  in  material  power  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  social  betterment.  If  mankind  can  rise  to  the  occasion, 
there  lies  in  front  a  golden  age  of  beneficent  creativeness.  But 
material  power  in  itself  is  neutral.  It  can  equally  work  well  in 
the  wrong  direction.  The  problem  is  not  how  to  produce  great 
men,  but  how  to  produce  great  societies^ 

Engineers  have  made  distinct  and  recognized  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  and  art  of  business  management.  They 
will  doubtless  continue  to  improve  managerial  technique, 
but  the  most  fertile  field,  in  fact  a  reservoir  practically  un- 
touched, lies  in  the  constructive  releasing  of  human  capaci- 
ties, skills,  interest,  and  enthusiasm. 

The  conviction  is  increasingly  spreading  among  thoughtful 
business  executives,  as  well  as  among  students  of  the  human- 
istic sciences,  that  industry  and  commerce  must  make  their 
own  the  leading  principles  and  discoveries  of  the  more  re- 

^  Alfred  N.  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World  (New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1925),  p.  287. 
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cently  tested  realms  of  industrial  psychology.  As  stated  in 
my  introduction  to  the  1925-26  volume,  Linking  Science  and 
Industry: 

A  new  business  philosophy  is  slowly  but  surely  evolving — a 
philosophy  which  centers  its  fundamental  thinking  in  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  production  of  utilities  that  squares  with  social 
welfare  and  is  brought  forth  under  wholesome  human  relations. 
This  new  trend  of  the  times  calls  upon  our  business  leaders  to 
formulate  sound  administrative  policies,  redefining  the  purposes  of 
industry;  to  set  up  the  best  mechanisms  of  management;  to  in- 
still in  the  supervisory  force  responsible  for  executing  policy  a 
spirit  of  professionalism  equal  to  the  best  in  law,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, and  teaching. 

An  increasing  number  of  business  managers  are  coming  to 
feel  a  grov^^ing  sense  of  responsibility  for  this  new  business 
philosophy.  The  conviction  is  gaining  ground  that  business 
is  a  great  cooperative,  social  enterprise. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  eighteen  conferences  in  this 
volume  will  reveal  a  body  of  fundamental,  psychological 
principles  of  known  value  to  business  executives.  The  fol- 
lowing are  typical  and  suggestive  of  a  wide  range  of  pene- 
trating and  fruitful  analyses  throughout  the  volume. 

Mr.  Dennison  tells  us  that  "the  ability  to  make  people 
work  reasonably  well  together  is  fundamental  to  business 
management."  He  has  great  faith  in  the  future  possibilities 
of  industrial  psychology.  "The  psychologists  will  be  able  to 
give  us  temperament  tests,  also  tests  of  compatibility,  so  that 
we  can  team  up  the  right  people."  Mr.  Dennison  brings  to 
all  his  analyses  the  type  of  mind  of  the  scientific  engineer. 
"The  practical  study  of  effectively  calling  out  and  arranging 
the  powers  of  men  is  organization  engineering."  Further, 
Mr.  Dennison  reveals  himself  as  a  psychological  engineer 
when  he  tells  us  that  "no  man  is  a  simple  unit  even  in  him- 
self. We  have  to  discover  what  variety  of  influences  play 
upon  him  to  bring  out  all  that  is  in  him."  The  crude,  ama- 
teurish application  to  the  worker  of  economic  influences 
alone  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  total  situation  that 
shapes  his  life. 
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Dr.  Yoakum  helpfully  centers  attention  upon  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  ultimate  unit  for  our  analyses  in  human  be- 
havior. Whatever  develops,  so  far  as  we  know,  develops 
within  individual  human  beings.  "My  experience  clings 
closer  to  me  than  to  anyone  else."  He  stresses  further  the 
important  requirement  that  those  who  are  to  prosecute  "re- 
search in  industrial  psychology,  or  in  the  utilization  of  its 
results,  be  familiar  with  and  sympathetic  to  a  common  point 
of  view."  We  shall  not  get  far  until  we  come  together  on 
common  ground  regarding  objectives  and  methods. 

In  defining  the  conditions  of  research,  Dr.  Yoakum  warns 
us  of  the  "necessity  for  clearly  defining  our  problem"  and 
for  watching  "the  general  variability  of  all  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  problem."  Research  in  industrial  psychology 
demands  "first,  an  attitude  of  mind  which  places  human 
relations  in  the  focus  and  then  undertakes  to  measure  those 
human  relations." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Are  we  able  to  change  our 
points  of  view  sufficiently  to  understand  each  other?"  Dr. 
Yoakum  points  out  four  forms  of  personality  adjustments, 
"group  inhibitions,  organic  sets,  conflicts  of  social  levels, 
and  conflicts  arising  from  the  expansive  force  of  person- 
ality." All  these  must  be  overcome  before  a  "detached  and 
professional  attitude"  will  result. 

Dr.  Yoakum  is  more  interested  in  human  behavior  in  the 
working  and  living  environment  than  he  is  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover "basic  instincts."  "We  are  not  so  sure  today  that  man 
has  to  begin  with  any  basic  drives  which  cannot  be  modified 
by  a  different  or  new  situation.  We  are  much  more  likely 
today  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is 
working  and  living  to  determine  specific  causes  of  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  than  we  are  to  appeal  to  any  specific  unsatis- 
fied instinct*^  Looking  at  individual  behavior  as  objectively 
as  possible,  Dr.  Yoakum  points  out  "a  general  pattern,  con- 
taining four  terms,"  which  he  believes  can  be  used  quantita- 
tively and  qualitatively  to  describe  any  individual  person- 
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ality.     These  are  "output  of  energy,  originality,  tact,  and 
self-controL" 

In  summarizing  "The  Psychological  Factors  in  Selection," 
Dr.  Yoakum  helpfully  points  out  three  pertinent  psycholog- 
ical generalizations: 

First,  intelligence  of  the  nature  demanded  by  the  special  posi- 
tion and  in  requisite  amount  is,  after  health,  the  most  important 
trait  to  be  considered.  Second,  the  importance  of  the  personality 
increases  as  we  move  up  the  intelligence  scale  of  positions.  This 
scale  is  sometimes  called  a  responsibility  scale.  Third,  the  persons 
selected  must  fit  the  atmosphere  of  the  company  that  is  created 
by  its  management  methods. 

The  keynote  to  "Continuing  Harmonious  Relations,"  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Garvey,  is  in  our  ability  to  "put  our- 
selves in  others'  places,"  in  the  ability  to  get  the  foremen  and 
minor  executives  "to  see  things  outside  of  the  narrow  de- 
partmental viewpoint."  Mr.  Garvey  sent  his  foremen  to 
various  plants  to  seek  jobs  for  themselves.  By  being  thus 
placed  in  the  position  of  job-seeking  workers,  the  foremen 
became  conscious  of  the  destructive  attitudes  they  them- 
selves had  often  assumed  toward  workers  who  came  to  them 
for  jobs.  Their  experiences  had  developed  in  them  a 
broader,  disciplined  imagination. 

In  analyzing  "The  Reaction  of  Workers  to  Machine  Work 
and  Working  Conditions,"  Dr.  Person  warns  us  that  the  lit- 
erature of  research  and  exposition  does  not  reveal  "sufficient 
data  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  anyone  can  bring  to 
conference  definitive  knowledge  concerning  workers'  reac- 
tions to  machine  work  and  working  conditions."  This  being 
true,  Dr.  Person  proceeds  to  point  out  helpful  sources  of 
information  and  classifies  them  into  what  he  calls  the  "re- 
porter group,"  the  "serious  interpreters,"  the  "professional 
investigators,"  and  the  "executives  and  engineers." 

Psychologists,  in  bringing  the  technique  of  psychology  to 
bear  upon  industrial  problems,  find  serious  obstacles  "be- 
cause of  the  immense  number  of  variables  involved,"  such 
as  individual  variation,  variations  in  "habit  patterns,"  vari- 
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ables  with  respect  to  equipment,  variability  of  economic 
environment,  and  so  on. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  contributions  that  psychology  has 
made  is  in  demonstrating  the  "significance  of  variations 
among  individuals,  and  how  individuals  classify  with  respect 
to  many  characteristics  about  norms.  That  is  a  tremendous 
step  forward,  for  investigation  can  focus  upon  a  class  and 
perhaps  discover  class  reactions  to  working  conditions." 

Dr.  Person  directs  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  analyz- 
ing the  worker's  reaction  to  the  machine  and  working  condi- 
tions, there  must  be  considered  as  a  major  problem  therein 
the  problem  of  physical  and  emotional  fatigue.  Two  things 
of  general  interest  are  "reactions  to  physical  stimuli  and 
reactions  to  emotional  stimuli."  In  considering  the  worker's 
reaction  to  supervision  and  the  procedures  of  supervision, 
the  elements  of  physical  and  emotional  stimuli  remain  and 
"a  new  and  very  important  class  of  stimuli  enters — reaction 
to  the  intellectual  stimuli  involved  in  supervision." 

Supervision  has  ceased  to  be  an  aggregate  of  unrelated  per- 
sonal contacts;  it  has  come  to  be  a  system  of  related,  rational, 
informing  directions — justified  by  the  technical  elements  of  an 
operating  situation,  and  has  become  for  that  reason  an  appeal  to 
the  workers'  intelligence — an  intellectual  stimulus  ....  The  basic 
problem  involved  in  the  management  of  workers  in  modem  large- 
scale  industry  is  coordination  of  effort  so  precisely  that  every 
essential  value  is  ultimately  given  to  the  individual  effort  and 
these  values  cannot  become  attached  to  the  individual  effort  until 
value  is  established  for  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

In  her  analysis  of  "The  Psychology  of  Control,"  "The 
Psychology  of  Consent  and  Participation,"  "The  Psychology 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,"  and  "Leader  and  Expert," 
Miss  Follett  constantly  stresses  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing an  "interweaving  mind."  "A  genuine  interweaving  or 
interpenetrating  by  changing  both  sides  creates  new  situa- 
tions." The  interweaving  process  should  never  be  of  a 
"fight"  nature.  What  we  should  strive  for  in  every  situation 
is  to  bring  about  an  integration.  Most  of  her  philosophy, 
she  tells  us,  is  contained  in  the  sentence:  "Functional  relat- 
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ing  is  the  continuing  process  of  self-creating  coherence." 
This  is  the  true  ''test  for  any  part  of  business  organization 
and  business  management."  More  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  she  is  interested  in  the  ''correspondence  in  thinking 
between  scientists,  philosophers,  and  business  managers,  be- 
cause such  correspondence  seem  to  me  a  pretty  strong  indi- 
cation that  we  are  on  the  right  track." 

Dr.  Bingham,  in  analyzing  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  business  organization  and  management, 
namely,  "Leadership,"  gives  us  answers  to  the  questions: 
What  is  leadership?  What  are  the  particular  abilities  which 
contribute  most  effective  leadership?  How  can  these  abili- 
ties be  discovered  and  developed?  "Leadership  is  the  organ- 
ization of  the  activities  of  a  group  for  the  achievement  of  a 
common  purpose": 

The  intellectual  components  of  leadership  that  are  involved  in 
judicious  planning,  in  wise  organization,  in  foresight,  are  qualities 
which  can  be  developed;  and  the  techniques  of  developing  them 
are  not  different  from  those  of  any  wise  educational  procedure. 
On  the  personal  side  of  leadership,  also,  the  laws  of  learning  and 
of  habit  formation  apply.  Although  the  steps  have  not  been 
written  down  in  the  books  with  so  much  clarity,  nevertheless  it 
is  equally  true  that  habit  patterns  of  effective  personal  supervi- 
sion are  capable  of  training.  When  this  emotional  situation  and 
that  social  situation  are  carefully  scrutinized,  and  a  plan  prepared 
for  its  successful  handling,  one  sees  that,  on  the  personal  side  no 
less  than  on  the  intellectual  side,  it  is  feasible  to  develop  the  tech- 
niques of  leadership.  So  may  the  area  of  competent  leadership 
be  broadened  and  the  number  of  those  increased  who,  understand- 
ing their  function  as  that  of  effecting  "a  constructive  and  integrat- 
ing growth"  of  their  group,  have  the  skill  as  well  as  the  wisdom 
to  accomplish  that  end. 

Dr.  Mayo  describes  a  factory  experimental  study  in  men- 
tal hygiene.  Such  a  study,  however,  can  be  made  only  from 
the  point  of  view  that  mental  responsibility  varies  for  us  all 
according  to  circumstances.  "Sanity,  in  the  sense  of  emo- 
tional steadiness  and  normality  of  outlook,  is  not  a  quality 
that  any  one  of  us  achieves  once  and  for  all  time;  it  varies 
from  day  to  day  and  moment  to  moment  in  response  to 
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variations  in  our  bodily  well-being  and  in  the  conditions  of 
our  life  and  work."  The  conclusions  Dr.  Mayo  reaches  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  The  effect  of  repetitive,  monot- 
onous occupation  is  conditioned  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
worker  and  by  the  circumstances  of  his  home  life.  Fatigue 
may  be  due  to  metabolic  disturbance,  to  insomnia,  or  to 
emotional  strain.  Nervous  fatigue  often  sets  in  before 
muscular  fatigue.  This  mental  fatigue  shows  in  lowered 
tension  of  adaptation  to  work  or  environment.  The  indi- 
vidual's capacity  for  acting  upon  his  surroundings  is  dimin- 
ished. The  oscillation  of  his  mental  level  produces  a  con- 
stant change  of  active  relation  to  reality.  In  proportion  to 
the  capacity  for  producing  diminished  organic  tension,  ob- 
sessing reveries  emerge  which  are  evidence  of  nervous 
fatigue.     Dr.  Mayo  expresses  the  opinion  that 

....  research  in  mental  hygiene  is  greatly  needed  by  industry 
and  should  receive  every  encouragement  from  employers  and  from 

the  community  at  large Industry  has  learned  that  success 

in  production  cannot  be  achieved  except  by  knowledge  of  ma- 
terials and  processes.  It  has  still  to  learn  that  knowledge  of  the 
human  organism  and  the  conditions  determining  human  attitudes 
is,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  even  more  vitally  necessary. 

Dr.  Overstreet,  in  an  admirable  summary,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  material  embodied  in  the  various  contri- 
butions may  well  serve  a  broader  and  deeper  purpose  than 
the  titles  of  the  various  lectures  would  seem  to  indicate. 
What  is  offered  applies  not  only  to  business  management 
but  to  all  life  management.  Adequate  preparation  for  busi- 
ness management  "is  the  kind  of  preparation  which  every 
one  should  have  for  his  life  enterprise  ....  life  manage- 
ment should  be  our  major  art."  And  the  training  in  "life 
management"  should  be  the  major  end  of  all  education.  The 
great  need  of  education  "is  that  it  discover  for  itself  a  com- 
manding objective."  Dr.  Overstreet  believes  that  this  objec- 
tive, the  chief  task  of  education,  is  to  train  in  the  art  of  life 
management. 
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Business  management  is  only  a  branch  of  that  art.  To  train 
in  business  management  without  educating  in  the  broader  and 
deeper  art  of  life  management  is  to  build  our  house  upon  the 
sands.  That  is  perhaps  why  business  attitudes  and  practices  so 
often  remain  unsatisfactory,  lacking  in  understanding,  superficial 
in  purpose.  Business,  like  much  else  in  our  life — religion,  wed- 
lock, art,  and  recreation — is  the  victim  of  education  that  has  not 
yet  really  come  to  grips  with  its  own  essentials.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  plea  that  business  can  make,  for  its  own  sake,  is 
that  education  grow  up  to  a  more  real  sense  of  its  proper  function 
in  the  life  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Overstreet  has  given  a  unique,  constructive,  and  unified 
slant  to  the  material  of  the  course. 

Just  as  the  ''engineer  mind"  has  been  a  potent  force  in  the 
past  in  modifying  basic,  prevailing  assumptions  in  industrial 
enterprise,  so  the  entrance  of  the  psychological  engineer  in 
the  industrial  field  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  new,  human- 
ized philosophy  of  business  which  is  surely  taking  shape. 
The  present  industrial  situation  clearly  challenges  business 
administrators  to  face  and  master  the  psychological  prob- 
lems inherent  in  a  sound  organization  and  direction  of  our 
economic  life.  The  Psychological  Foundations  of  Manage- 
ment, it  is  hoped,  will  prove  a  constructive  contribution 
toward  the  science  and  art  of  business  management. 


MANAGEMENT'S  AND  LABOR'S  INTEREST  IN  THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  INDUSTRIAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Henry  S.  Dennison 

Clearly,  my  part  this  evening,  as  indicated  by  the  title, 
could  be  little  more  than  inciting,  even  if  it  could  hope  to  be 
that.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  industrial  psychology  could  do, 
I  can  tell  you  only  what  we  must  direct  its  attention  to  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  do.  Others  will  go  much  further,  of 
course,  in  being  able  to  tell  you  how  to  go  at  it,  the  scientific 
methods,  research  methods,  and  other  methods  which  can 
be  used  to  get  at  the  facts  we  shall  need.  I  can  only  hold 
that  field  before  you  for  a  time  and  try  to  show  its  meaning 
and  its  importance. 

The  preparation  for  the  job  of  business  management  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  earning  a  college  degree.  Neither  does  it 
consist  in  being  born  with  a  capacity  for  managing.  The 
ability  to  make  people  work  reasonably  well  together  is 
fundamental  to  business  management.  Now  if  this  ability  is 
bom  in  us,  if  managers  are  born  and  not  made,  then  we 
should  stop  here.  If  it  is  to  be  more  than  that,  then  there 
must  be  an  orderly  thought-out  basis,  an  orderly  scheme  of 
the  knowledge  that  exists  at  any  given  moment,  which  can 
be  used  as  a  schedule  for  the  instruction  and  better  develop- 
ment of  managers.  It  will  not  be  a  rigid  set  of  rules  that  are 
written  down  once  for  all;  no  science  is  that.  It  will  be, 
however,  at  any  given  moment,  the  orderly  arrangement  of  a 
good  science.  That  science  is  nothing  but  psychology,  for 
the  essential  part  of  business  management  is  not  the  mere 
knowing  where  to  look  to  get  the  right  goods;  the  job  of 

II 
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management  is  knowing  how  to  get  folks  to  do  their  work. 
The  crux  of  management  is  how  to  make  the  men  and 
women  folks  behave,  or  rather,  how  to  make  them  behave 
as  the  manager  thinks  they  ought  to.  The  science  behind 
the  possibilities  of  business  as  a  profession  is  psychology. 
Many  of  the  psychologists  of  days  gone  by  contributed  little 
which  would  justify  that  statement.  If  you  were  to  look  at 
the  work  of  some  of  them,  you  might  be  tempted  to  say  that 
psychology  was  a  curious  mental  recreation  of  looking  into 
yourself  and  making  bold  assertions  as  to  what  you  find 
there,  which  of  course,  no  one  can  deny  and  which  prove 
nothing.  Or  if  not  that,  psychology  might  be  the  recreation 
of  making  hair-splitting  definitions  and  squabbling  over 
them.  Or  if  not  that,  it  might  seem  to  be  the  recreation  of 
making  split-second  measurements  of  all  sorts  of  actions  and 
reactions — a  valuable  work,  but  too  often  overdone. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  most  of  the  other  sciences  began 
to  pay  attention  to  the  more  useful  problems  when  there 
began  to  develop  out  from  them  the  applied  sciences;  when 
the  applied  scientists  went  out  and  made  the  best  possible 
attempts  to  apply  what  the  sciences  had  to  tell  them,  and 
then  came  back  to  their  science  and  said,  ''This  is  not  so 
clear  as  it  looks;  I  must  find  out  about  this  particular  part  of 
it."  The  application  of  science  has,  in  some  cases,  been 
scorned  by  the  scientists.  We  shall  get  a  certain  amount  of 
that  in  the  case  of  psychology.  But  let  us  use  what  we  do 
know  about  psychology  and  in  using  it  we  shall  discover 
what  it  is  good  for,  in  what  respects  it  is  inadequate,  and 
what  additions  may  best  be  made. 

I  am  urging  everywhere  I  get  the  chance  that  we  begin  to 
develop  in  the  industrial  world  psychological  engineers.  One 
of  their  tasks  will  be  to  study  the  science  and  the  art  of  so 
arranging  men  and  women  in  working  groups  that  the  most 
effective  results  can  be  obtained.  A  related  task  for  these 
psychological  engineers  is  that  of  adapting  the  methods  and 
conditions  of  work  to  the  people  who  are  to  do  it.  These  are 
the  aspects  of  psychological  research  which  can  best  be  car- 
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ried  out  right  in  the  workshop.  One  reason  England  is  be- 
ginning to  make  progress  along  this  line  is  that  many  of  her 
psychologists  are  going  right  into  industry. 

Much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  must  be  done  before  we 
have  a  real  industrial  psychology.  The  very  subjects  of  the 
coming  lectures,  if  you  have  seen  them,  are  enough  to  make 
my  case.  Read  the  titles  and  realize  how  little  we  know 
about  what  they  refer  to  and  how  much  more  we  must  dis- 
cover about  them  before  we  can  make  a  basic  job  of  manage- 
ment. As  I  see  management  as  a  professional  job,  it  would 
so  arrange  the  folk  that  form  its  working  group  that  there 
would  be  drawn  out  naturally  from  each,  as  there  is  from  the 
arrangement  of  a  set  of  batteries,  the  most  he  has  to  give  and 
that  his  full  contribution  would  be  thrown  into  the  total 
stream  of  productive  force  in  the  organization.  Noises  by 
friction  are  due  to  many  causes,  often  to  the  fact  that  men 
work  away  from  each  other,  at  distances.  When  they  actu- 
ally get  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  you  simply  have  a 
dead  loss  of  effort  and  a  strain  on  the  structure  of  the  organ- 
ization. There  have  been  more  than  a  few  examples  of 
opposition  of  interest  within  concerns.  It  has  been  actually 
true  at  times  that  the  principal  officers  of  a  corporation  spent 
more  thought  in  "putting  one  over"  on  each  other  than  they 
did  in  fighting  competitors.  This  situation  indicates  a  fail- 
ure to  make  productive  use  of  the  full  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  organization  and  may  mean  a  loss  of 
90%  of  actual  possibilities  of  an  organization's  power.  The 
practical  study  of  effectively  calling  out  and  arranging  the 
powers  of  men  is  organization  engineering.  That  is  what  I 
hope  we  are  beginning  now  to  study.  How  will  it  be  done? 
We  cannot  go  to  someone  who  once  ran  an  organization  suc- 
cessfully and  have  him  tell  us  how  to  do  it.  Very  often  he  is 
the  very  one  who  does  not  know.  You  would  not  expect  an 
electrical  engineer  to  tell  you  in  a  few  paragraphs  what  it 
was  that  made  an  automatic  telephone  central  a  success. 

In  due  time  we  shall  know  something  of  how  to  fit  bits  of 
human  material  together  to  advantage  in  groups  and  larger 
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organizations  and  then  we  shall  find  what  our  material 
scientists  know  now:  there  are  no  two  bits  of  material  that 
are  quite  alike.  No  man  is  a  simple  unit  even  in  himself. 
We  have  to  discover  what  variety  of  influences  play  upon 
him  to  bring  out  all  that  is  in  him.  We  have  thus  far  made 
only  the  one  crude,  amateurish  application  of  economic  influ- 
ences on  man.  But  there  are  many  other  influences,  for  man 
is  a  complex  sort  of  person.  We  shall  find  out  about  these 
other  influences  by  being  told  by  the  psychologist  in  what 
proportion  man  is  complex,  and  the  psychologist  in  turn  will 
discover  it  not  alone  in  the  laboratory  but  by  recording  the 
behavior  of  men  in  different  kinds  of  industrial  situations. 
The  study  of  men's  reactions  under  their  working  conditions 
will  render  men  amenable  to  certain  classifications.  We 
shall  deal  with  groups  in  the  factory  and  office,  recognizing 
that  each  man  is  different,  but  making  classifications  that 
will,  for  practical  purposes,  group  many  men.  We  need  not 
be  in  the  least  discouraged,  therefore,  by  the  fact  that  all 
individuals  are  different  and  that  they  differ  widely  in  their 
reactions  to  economic  influences. 

We  all  acknowledge  that  there  is  something  in  teamwork 
that  brings  more  out  of  a  man  than  you  can  bring  out  in  any 
other  way.  In  a  crude  sort  of  way,  we  have  tried  to  play 
teamwork  with  thousands.  In  the  factory,  with  a  group  of 
about  five  working  together  we  begin  to  find  that  type  of 
reaction  we  call  team  play.  When  we  have  had  at  times  a 
"natural  bom"  foreman  as  a  team  leader,  the  group  working 
under  him  has  had  much  the  same  character  that  a  team 
would  have.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  chance  to  appeal  to 
folk  by  finding  the  team  conditions  under  which  they  can 
work.  I  know  some  day  the  psychologists  will  be  able  to 
give  us  temperament  tests,  also  tests  of  compatibility,  so 
that  we  can  team  up  the  right  people.  So  we  have  a  double 
need  of  the  tests  of  the  psychologist.  If  folk  are  to  work 
together,  there  must  undoubtedly  be  a  factor  of  mutual 
accommodation  that  make  some  folk  work  together  better 
than  others  work. 
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We  have  talked  in  industry  again  and  again  of  the  im- 
portance of  leadership.  If  there  happens  to  be  some  great 
fellow  at  the  head  of  an  organization,  it  will  go,  but  very 
frequently  at  an  enormous  real  loss,  because  he  has  to  put 
half  of  his  energy  into  adjustments.  Then  again,  how  are 
you  going  to  get  a  leader?  First,  we  must  discover  what  the 
character  of  leadership  is.  Probably  the  very  character  of 
a  leader  would  stop  him  from  hiring  out  and  taking  a  job 
just  for  money.  We  must  earn  leadership.  The  type  of 
organization  must  be  such  that  it  invites  the  leader  and  must 
be  such  that  it  develops  embryonic  leaders  already  in  the 
organization.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  leadership, 
we  still  ask. 

If  we  are  to  get  all  or  even  a  fraction  of  the  men  in  the 
organization  to  work,  we  know  that  there  must  be  some  kind 
of  provision  for  them  to  use  their  minds.  Possibly  90%  of 
them  may  not  have  much  in  the  mind  to  offer  to  the  organ- 
ization. But  we  know  that  to  get  the  whole  man  we  must 
make  such  provision  for  getting  at  his  mind  as  will  draw  out 
his  mental  energies.  We  must  make  provision  for  consulta- 
tion and  contact.  There  is  a  technique  of  consultation  of  an 
immensely  varied  sort  that  must  be  worked  out.  There  is 
also  a  technique  that  has  interested  me  many  times,  that  of 
communication — transmitting  instructions  from  one  person 
to  a  number  of  others.  I  have  come  across  many  failures  to 
understand  business  instructions  when  we  have  tried  to  be 
most  simple  and  clear  in  giving  them.  We  have  not  learned 
the  trick.  One  of  our  great  difficulties  is  that  of  "getting 
across"  the  true  meaning  of  instruction  for  standard  prac- 
tice. 

Applied  psychology  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  plant. 
There  is  an  enormous  field  in  management's  own  end  of  the 
deal,  in  salesmanship  technique,  in  the  matter  of  executives 
and  their  relations  to  each  other.  Some  psychologists  are 
interested  in  studying  the  temperaments  of  executives  and 
salesmen  so  that  we  may  better  know  what  to  look  for  in 
prospective  managers  and  sales  representatives. 
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The  importance  of  applied  psychology  to  labor  is  clear 
because  we  succeed  in  drawing  naturally  out  of  every  man 
the  best  that  is  in  him  only  to  the  extent  that  we  succeed  in 
arranging  work  suitable  to  his  temperament  with  suitable 
people  around  and  over  him.  Is  there  any  conceivable  satis- 
faction to  life  except  just  that,  having  the  very  best  you  have 
in  you  being  drawn  out  in  congenial  work  in  conjunction 
with  a  group  that  you  naturally  like?  There  is  nothing  that 
will  make  a  man  give  up  more  than  just  exactly  that.  My 
very  firm  conviction  is  that  the  character  of  a  man's  work 
determines  the  form  of  his  leisure.  He  will  never  compen- 
sate himself  for  unsatisfactory  work  with  any  pleasure.  His 
leisure  activities  will  take  on  a  character  which  will  be  as  low 
as  his  work.  Our  hope  is  that  the  industrial  psychologist 
may  be  able  to  raise  the  tone  of  each  man's  attitude  toward 
his  work  by  a  better  adjustment  of  man,  work,  coworkers, 
and  supervision. 

There  is  a  fear  that  at  the  start  some  measures  suggested 
might  be  to  a  certain  extent  exploited.  Managers  may  learn 
tricks  about  folks  and  "put  things  over"  on  them.  But  such 
managers  are  likely  to  find  that  the  practice  of  putting  things 
over  on  people  soon  becomes  a  boomerang.  Loss  of  con- 
fidence, suspicion,  and  open  antagonism  are  costly  prices  to 
pay  for  a  temporary  advantage. 

The  attitude  of  the  real  psychological  engineer,  on  the 
other  hand,  toward  problems  of  industrial  relations,  is  likely 
to  be  of  definite  advantage  to  all  who  adopt  it.  He  is  a 
seeker  after  facts,  and  most  of  us  have  noticed  that  to  what- 
ever extent  we  seem  to  be  able  to  go  at  some  objective  truth 
and  get  it  behind  us  in  our  bargaining,  to  that  extent  the  tone 
of  the  bargaining  improves,  the  attitude  improves,  and  the 
result  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Is  there  a  difference  between  management  and  labor?  An 
industrial  psychology  in  its  advanced  stages  may  show  to 
what  extent  managerial  possibilities  and  functions  may  be 
found  among  all  members  of  the  organization.  It  may  be 
only  a  minor  form  of  managerial  activity  but  the  time  is  not 
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far  off  when  we  shall  have  a  recognition  of  it  wherever  it 
appears,  and  this  without  the  sharp  distinction  that  we  must 
now  make  between  management  and  labor.  I  think  we  are 
coming  to  a  day  when  we  will  see  all  interests  as  mutual. 
They  are  not  so  recognized  at  the  present  time  because  our 
wide  ignorance  of  the  fundamentals  of  organization  engi- 
neering prevents  them  from  being  so.  But  every  step  in 
further  knowledge  holds  out  a  brighter  promise  that  some 
day  we  shall  know  how  to  make  them  so. 


II 


CONDITIONS  OF  RESEARCH  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY— CHANGING  A  POINT  OF  VIEW 

By  C.  S.  Yoakum 

Psychology  is  the  science  of  mental  processes  or  the 
science  of  human  behavior.  One  of  the  characteristic  proc- 
esses studied  in  this  field  is  variously  known  as  inheritance, 
experience,  perseveration,  memory,  recall,  recognition.  These 
terms,  in  the  increasingly  specific  series  I  have  set  them, 
indicate,  perhaps,  the  general  fact  that  human  behavior  is 
not  limited  to  the  present,  but  rather  has  gathered  and 
gathers  continually  as  the  period  of  time  enlarges.  What  is 
gathered  and  how  it  is  held  are  unsettled  questions.  Never- 
theless, the  content  and  the  behavior  and  doubtless  the 
processes  themselves  increase  in  amount  and  kind.  What- 
ever develops,  so  far  as  we  know,  develops  within  individual 
human  beings.  We  may  accumulate  the  signs  of  such  human 
activity  in  writing,  in  tools,  in  buildings,  in  social  and  politi- 
cal and  economic  institutions.  Such  signs  last  but  a  short 
time  after  those  persons  who  are  interested  in  and  have 
thought  about  them  disappear. 

The  interesting  fact  about  this  process  is  that  it  is  largely 
self-contained.  It  is  difficult  to  transfer  culture  from  one 
people  to  another.  A  nation  seems  to  move  along  within  its 
own  channels  with  fewer  difficulties  than  occur  when  it  at- 
tempts to  teach  or  force  those  traits  upon  another  people. 
In  similar  fashion,  my  own  experience  clings  closer  to  me 
than  it  does  to  anyone  else.  It  has  been  said  that  no  one 
else  can  fully  appreciate  the  experience  of  another.  William 
James  has  picturesquely  described  the  condition  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  who  woke  each  morning  reviving  each  his  own 
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train  of  thought  and  never  by  accident  or  otherwise  mixing 
the  process.  Our  memories,  the  things  we  recall  and  the 
things  we  recognize,  are  primarily  our  own.  It  is  difficult  to 
transfer  them.  The  chemist  has  difficulty  in  appreciating 
the  enthusiasms  of  the  astronomer.  The  psychologist  enjoys 
watching  the  business  man  succeed,  but  he  doubtless  never 
can  enter  very  intimately  into  the  active  executive's  daily 
experiences. 

In  dealing  with  the  topic  we  are  to  consider  this  evening, 
"Conditions  of  Research  in  Industrial  Psychology,"  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  important  consideration  rests  in  the 
question,  "Are  we  able  to  change  our  points  of  view  suf- 
ficiently to  understand  each  other?"  The  psychologist  has 
inherited  a  point  of  view,  and  his  experience  and  memories 
are  actuated  by  facts  and  methods  that  are  to  him  essential. 
So  with  the  active  man  of  affairs;  there  is  a  group  of  habits 
and  methods  thoroughly  embedded  in  his  nature  and  upon 
which  he  depends  for  success  in  his  chosen  line  of  endeavor. 
Bingham^  has  suggested,  in  line  with  certain  other  develop- 
ments, that  there  is  need  for  a  technological  science  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  science  of  psychology  and  its  practical 
applications. 

In  our  discussion  this  evening  we  do  not  need  to  decide 
this  phase  of  the  problem.  I  am  personally  of  the  belief 
that  there  will  grow  up  such  a  technology.  Should  it  not, 
the  argument  I  am  to  make  would,  I  believe,  still  be  valid. 
It  is  essential  that  those  who  are  concerned  either  in  the 
prosecution  of  research  in  industrial  psychology  or  in  the 
utilization  of  its  results,  be  familiar  with  and  sympathetic 
to  a  common  point  of  view.  There  must  develop  a  certain 
measure  of  agreement  regarding  objectives  and  the  methods 
by  which  those  objectives  are  to  be  obtained. 

If  we  are  to  come  together  on  a  common  ground,  one  of 
the  general  things  I  think  we  must  be  agreed  upon  is  the 
nature  of  research  itself.     The  term  has  been  used  in  a 


^  W.  V.  Bingham,  "On  the  Possibility  of  an  Applied  Psychology,"  Psycho- 
logical Review,  July,  1923,  Vol.  30,  pp.  289-305. 
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variety  of  ways,  but  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  agree  in  limiting 
its  meaning  here  to  the  discovery  of  facts  and  processes  in 
human  nature  which  are  of  importance  to  industrial  activity. 
The  psychologist  in  his  laboratory  would  undoubtedly  be 
somewhat  startled  if  asked  to  explain  how  his  research  on 
retroactive  inhibitions  were  expected  to  increase  production 
in  an  industry  and  he  would  be  quite  likely  to  tell  us  that 
he  is  not  concerned  with  such  a  result.  He  finds  that  he  can 
proceed  most  satisfactorily  by  setting  up  a  general  theory, 
or  a  specific  one  in  the  case  of  a  limited  problem,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  theory  formulating  questions  which  he  can  put 
to  the  test  in  his  laboratory.  He  is  spending  his  time  trying 
to  fill  out  gaps  in  his  knowledge  which,  when  supplied,  es- 
tablish the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  theory  with  which  he 
started. 

In  contrast  to  this,  we  find  the  active  operations  of  busi- 
ness continually  meeting  problems  which  they  must  solve 
at  once  in  order  to  have  the  business  itself  continue.  The 
solution,  or  decision  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  is  dependent 
upon  previous  experience  of  the  man  making  the  decision 
and  upon  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  problem  has  arisen. 
Many  of  our  industrial  problems  are  attacked  and  solved 
with  no  further  study  than  I  have  just  indicated.  In  some 
cases  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  established  policy 
of  the  concern  and  the  probable  effect  that  such  decisions 
will  have  upon  the  policy.  No  experimental  effort  is  made, 
however,  to  determine  how  closely  the  results  of  the  decision 
did  conform  to  the  general  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  decision  turns  out  to  be  useful  and  profitable,  the  entire 
policy  of  the  concern  may  change  as  a  result.  In  this  latter 
case,  no  one  spends  much  time  endeavoring  to  discover 
what  was  wrong  with  the  previous  policy,  wherein  it  failed  to 
cover  the  entire  operations  of  the  company,  and  whether  it 
actually  failed  to  express  good  business  theory.  We  simply 
have  a  new  policy  and  from  this  stage  on,  act  in  accordance 
with  it. 

Research,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  undertaking  to 
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understand  why  this  or  that  theory  does  not  embrace  the 
newly  discovered  facts. 

The  kind  of  research  with  which  we  shall  be  concerned 
stands  intermediate  between  that  of  pure  science  and  the 
quick  judgments  of  industry.  In  order  to  be  useful,  it  must 
always  have  in  mind  continuous  operation  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the  theories 
pertaining  to  the  science  that  is  being  applied.  It  must  not 
forget  to  examine  the  soundness  of  its  methods  of  investiga- 
tion, nor  must  it  forget  that  whatever  results  appear  must 
be  tested  not  merely  in  terms  of  soundness  of  method  or 
fundamental  theory  but  also  in  terms  of  successful  applica- 
tion in  the  organization.  Another  important  consideration 
must  also  be  kept  in  mind.  Many  results  in  the  psycholog- 
ical field,  as  well  as  in  other  sciences,  could  be  applied  to 
advantage  in  business  and  industry  but  their  applications 
are  too  costly  for  the  profit-taking  side  of  business.  In  order 
to  be  of  value,  the  research  findings  must  meet  the  criterion 
of  relative  cheapness  in  their  application  and  must  endeavor 
to  reduce  costs  and  overhead  rather  than  to  increase  them; 
or  at  least,  must  endeavor  to  keep  them  relatively  lower  than 
before.  In  these  two  respects  the  technology  of  a  science 
differs  from  the  science  itself. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  requirements,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  examine  briefly  the  nature  of  the  research  itself. 
I  feel  quite  confident  that  the  actual  demands  made  upon 
research  in  a  technology  differ  in  no  great  measure  from 
the  demands  made  upon  it  by  a  pure  science.  We  may 
therefore  examine  methods  and  scientific  criteria  without 
reference  to  immediate  applicability  of  results.  One  of  the 
things  that  scientific  method  involves  is  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment of  the  problem  to  be  attacked.  Unless  we  can  state 
our  problem  with  great  accuracy,  we  shall  find  it  difficult 
either  to  set  up  conditions  which  will  give  us  an  answer  or 
to  select  situations  where  our  statistics  can  be  made  to  solve 
the  problem.  A  problem  usually  arises  because  of  some  felt 
difficulty  or  condition  wherein  some  one  of  our  executives 
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finds  it  impossible  to  proceed  without  assistance.  A  great 
many  problems  reach  their  solutions  almost  as  soon  as  the 
problem  itself  is  clearly  stated.  This  is  especially  true  of 
problems  involving  human  relations.  Clear  thinking  when 
human  beings  are  involved  in  difficulties  is  especially  hard 
to  obtain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  executives  feel 
that  psychology  has  little  to  offer  them  in  the  clash  of  human 
beings  at  work.  They  feel  that  the  situation  must  be  re- 
solved immediately  and  that  a  poor  solution  is  better  than 
no  solution  at  all.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  extra  min- 
utes spent  in  talking  the  thing  out  and  in  reaching  a  formula 
for  action  proves  to  be  more  profitable  than  these  hasty 
solutions. 

In  the  second  place,  all  problems  that  are  amenable  to 
research,  and  perhaps  all  problems  whatever,  involve  two  or 
more  variables.  The  main  effort  in  defining  our  problems 
and  in  setting  them  up  so  that  we  may  experiment  or  pur- 
sue statistical  inquiry  toward  their  solution,  always  involves 
these  variables.  It  is  important  that  we  establish  clearly  in 
the  beginning  what  the  variables  are  which  concern  a  par- 
ticular problem.  Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  gen- 
eral theory,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  permanence.  If  we 
remember  this  statement  whenever  a  problem  arises,  we 
shall  find  it  very  much  easier  to  describe  the  problem  and 
to  define  its  limits.  In  some  cases  we  find  that  both  vari- 
ables seem  to  change  with  equal  rapidity.  In  many  other 
cases,  however,  we  can  by  close  examination  see  that  one 
of  the  variables  has  more  permanence  in  it  than  the  other. 
Such  a  study  of  the  two  or  more  variables  usually  gives  us 
the  clue  to  the  form  of  experimentation  needed  in  solving 
problems. 

We  would  all  like  to  be  sure  of  something.  That  "some- 
thing" in  each  problem  is  the  more  permanent  of  the  two 
variables  concerned.  The  common  tendency,  however,  is 
to  think  of  our  own  experience  as  being  the  permanent  thing. 
This  does  not  set  up  for  us  the  right  sort  of  an  experiment. 
We  must  continually  remember  that  our  own  individual 
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experience  is  shifting,  perhaps  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
other  factors  in  the  problem  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
We  must  remember  that  memory  and  attitudes  are  shifting 
rapidly  as  we  listen  to  opposite  sides  of  the  human  difficulty 
that  has  arisen  in  our  plant.  In  all  probability,  the  listener 
to  the  two  sides  of  a  story  is  the  more  variable  and  sometimes 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  situation.  This  general 
principle  of  relative  variability  and  relative  difference  in 
permanence  applies  to  all  types  of  research  investigation. 

I  have  emphasized  two  factors  which  must  be  continually 
watched  in  any  piece  of  research  in  industry.  One  is  the 
necessity  for  clearly  defining  our  problem  and  the  other  is 
the  general  variability  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  the 
problem.  It  would  be  interesting,  doubtless,  to  go  on  listing 
other  necessary  requirements  for  research  in  general.  We 
are  interested  here  rather  in  the  special  requirements  which 
seem  to  arise  when  we  attempt  to  apply  psychology  to  indus- 
trial problems.  Perhaps  what  I  shall  say  further  can  in 
many  instances  be  generalized  to  apply  to  all  types  of  re- 
search, but  I  am  more  concerned  in  the  closer  relationship 
they  seem  to  have  to  applied  psychology. 

The  first  special  condition  for  research  in  the  applica- 
tion of  psychology  is  a  recognition  of  the  special  point  of 
view  necessary  to  see  the  problems  involved  in  this  relation- 
ship between  psychological  processes  and  business  opera- 
tions. In  the  application  of  psychology  we  are  concerned 
directly  with  the  human  element.  Practically  all  of  the 
business  processes  that  have  been  written  about  to  any  ex- 
tent abstract  from  the  human  element.  We  have  our  finan- 
cial problems,  our  sales  problems,  accounting  problems  and 
production  problems,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been 
suggested  in  an  incidental  way  that  there  are  such  things 
as  human  problems.  The  first  approach  that  in  a  narrow 
way  touched  on  human  problems  has  been  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  field  of  management.  Welfare  work  was  sup- 
posed to  be  extra-business  activity.  The  rise  of  the  manager 
and  his  problems  has  led  us  to  see  that  among  his  various 
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difficulties  is  a  group  which  finds  its  locus  in  the  human 
element  with  which  he  deals.  A  further  step  has  been  made 
in  the  increasing  use  of  the  term  "personnel"  and  in  the  gen- 
eral, over-all  use  of  the  phrase  "industrial  relations."  A 
few  concerns  may  be  said  to  have  gone  beyond  even  these 
early  stages  and  actually  appointed  trained  psychologists  to 
staff  positions.  I  think  we  may  say  that  throughout  this 
series  of  developments  we  have  the  beginning  of  an  effort 
to  get  certain  of  our  management  problems  at  least  envis- 
aged in  terms  of  the  human  element. 

This  has  been  and  still  is  a  difficult  transition  stage.  Con- 
versation with  a  business  executive  may  begin  quite  satis- 
factorily with  the  point  of  difficulty  located  in  the  human 
element,  but  it  usually  shifts  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
considerations  I  have  mentioned  above.  If  the  executive  is 
in  a  hurry  or  is  in  the  habit  of  making  quick  judgments,  he 
throws  the  difficulty  at  once  into  terms  of  profit  or  loss  to 
his  organization  or  into  terms  of  smooth  operation  of  the 
concern,  and  is  satisfied  with  this  abstract  summing  up  of 
the  situation.  Some  months  ago  I  was  in  the  office  of  the 
controller  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern.  He  had  called 
me  in  because  he  said  that  the  president  had  been  pleased 
with  a  report  that  he  had  made  regarding  the  sales  cost  per 
unit  of  their  product.  However,  after  studying  the  report 
for  some  days,  the  president  had  remarked  to  the  controller 
that  he  had  got  a  great  deal  out  of  the  report  but  he  felt 
that  there  was  something  more  which  ought  to  be  added. 
The  controller  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  go  for  a 
further  analysis  of  his  figures.  He  had  carried  them  to  the 
unit  commonly  used  in  both  cost  analyses  and  in  general 
accounting;  he  had  even  included  an  item  which  gave  the 
cost  per  unit  per  salesman  by  individual  salesmen.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  president  was  interested  in  his  salesmen 
as  working  units  of  the  organization.  In  order  to  give  him 
a  figure  which  would  satisfy  this  interest,  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  the  mode  of  operation  of  each  of  these  sales- 
men which  produced  the  variations  in  cost  per  unit  that  he 
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had  found.  In  other  words,  he  needed  to  add  to  his  study 
of  the  individual  salesman  factors  which  would  show  any 
human  variability  that  might  be  related  in  a  causal  way  with 
the  items  he  had  already  considered.  For  example,  the 
controller  needed  to  include  such  things  as  the  number  of 
calls  the  salesman  made  to  get  his  unit  of  product  sold,  the 
number  of  customers  upon  whom  he  called,  the  number  of 
prospects  that  he  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  acquaint 
with  the  product,  and  something  of  the  way  in  which  he 
attacked  his  selling  problem. 

We  have  usually  looked  at  questions  of  promotion  as  ques- 
tions which  concern  almost  entirely  the  immediate  efficiency 
of  the  organization  and  as  being  solved  by  consideration, 
in  an  abstract  way,  so  far  as  the  person  is  concerned,  of  the 
evidences  of  efficiency  already  exhibited  by  the  individual. 
The  aspirations  and  plans  of  the  persons  we  are  thinking 
of  promoting  come  in  for  secondary  consideration  if  they 
are  thought  of  at  all.  We  ask,  rather,  whether  a  promotion 
or  raise  in  salary  is  appropriate  for  this  job  or  whether  the 
individual  has  been  on  the  job  sufficiently  long  to  be  con- 
sidered for  this  promotion. 

In  this  connection  we  must  be  continually  aware  that  pro- 
motion involves  not  merely  such  special  considerations  as  I 
have  indicated,  but  also  a  recognition  that  our  own  ideas 
shift  from  time  to  time.  If  we  fail  to  remember  this  last 
fact,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  explain  either  to  the 
person  promoted  or  to  those  who  failed  to  receive  promo- 
tion our  real  reasons  for  such  changes  as  were  made.  This 
is  evidence,  not  that  we  were  unconcerned  when  the  matter 
came  up  for  consideration,  but  rather  that  we  were  con- 
cerned with  other  problems  than  the  actual  problem  of  pro- 
motion. We  were  concerned  with  the  appearance  of  our 
budget,  with  considerations  of  costs,  and  even  perhaps  with 
abstract  management  problems  rather  than  with  the  per- 
sonal problem  of  fitting  the  individual  into  a  new  situation. 
I  have  been  tempted  at  times  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  fundamental  reason  that  workmen  are  loyal  to  some 
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organizations  and  seem  to  show  no  loyalty  to  others  lies 
in  this  difference  in  point  of  view.  It  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  paying  a  little  better  than  the  going  wage,  offering  some- 
what better  working  conditions,  or  in  the  more  specific  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  employees.  I  think  rather  that  the 
employees  in  a  loyal  organization  feel  clearly,  through  the 
operation  of  these  things  just  mentioned,  that  the  manage- 
ment is  actually  concerned  in  their  own  human  problems, 
that  it  views  them  as  persons  similar  in  all  respects  to  them- 
selves. I  am  convinced  that  such  a  point  of  view  is  essential 
for  any  successful  research  on  the  part  of  industrial  psy- 
chology. 

Neither  illustration  of  this  attitude  of  mind,  I  think,  can 
be  seen  in  the  method  of  handling  such  a  problem  as  reach- 
ing bonus.  In  most  cases  a  bonus  is  reached  or  not  reached 
and  a  record  is  made  of  the  fact.  When  an  opportunity 
comes  to  lay  off  men,  those  who  do  not  reach  a  certain  per- 
centage of  bonus  are  the  ones  who  normally  get  laid  off. 
The  psychological  problem  is  why  some  reach  bonus  and 
others  not.  In  most  cases  the  assumption  that  this  will 
always  happen  is  naively  made  and  no  effort  to  discover 
reasons  therefore  is  attempted.  I  maintain  that  we  have  not 
a  recognition  of  the  real  problem  until  we  have  undertaken 
to  explain,  either  by  groups  or  by  individuals,  why  certain 
individuals  fail  to  reach  bonus  on  the  jobs  they  have  under- 
taken. Such  an  investigation  is  not  merely  to  salvage  if 
possible  more  workmen,  but  it  also  gives  us  a  better  insight 
into  the  working  conditions  that  we  have  set  for  our  work- 
men. Numerous  studies,  especially  by  the  English  investi- 
gators, have  demonstrated  that  slight  changes  in  the  working 
conditions  will  increase  both  available  output  and  number 
of  individuals  reaching  bonus,  as  well  as  decreasing  fatigue 
and  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  at  work;  but  in  every 
instance  they  have  carried  to  their  investigation  this  human 
or  psychological  point  of  view  of  which  I  am  speaking.  This 
attitude  of  mind  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that 
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we  must  be  concerned  with  human  beings  in  addition  to 
labor,  materials,  and  dollars. 

A  second  consideration  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  for 
research  in  industrial  psychology  also  concerns  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  investigator  and  of  executive.  We  must  not  only 
have  an  attitude  of  mind  which  takes  into  consideration  the 
individual  as  a  human  operator  but  we  must  have  what  I 
have  called  a  measuring  attitude  of  mind.  Business  has  not 
ordinarily  concerned  itself  with  the  measuring  of  results 
and  of  the  factors  which  presumably  were  influential  in 
reaching  those  results.  It  has  been  satisfied  to  show  a  single 
factor,  which  it  has  called  profit,  and  to  base  its  determina- 
tion of  success  or  failure  on  this  single  figure.  It  is  true 
that  this  figure  is  always  involved  in  any  consideration  of 
the  success  of  a  business.  It  is  also  true  that  business  has 
concerned  itself  with  many  factors.  The  thing  I  have  in 
mind  is  not  so  much  the  ordinary  utilization  of  figures  but 
the  attempt  to  discover  relations  which  exist  between  the 
variety  of  figures  presented.  The  measuring  attitude  of 
mind  seeks  always  to  relate  those  figures  which  come  from 
one  source  with  figures  arising  from  a  different  source.  It 
seeks  to  make  the  two  sources  independent  as  to  nature  and 
influence.  It  then  attempts  to  discover  what  relations,  if 
any,  exist  between  these  two  independent  sources  of  data. 
Very  little  of  this  type  of  analysis  has  been  used  by  research 
workers  in  business  fields.  The  rise  of  statistics  as  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  investigation  in  industrial  fields  has  been 
very  slow  indeed.  We  know  very  little  regarding  the  rela- 
tion between  turnover  figures,  accessions  to  the  plant,  pro- 
duction figures,  and  cost  figures.  We  have  learned,  it  is 
true,  that  it  is  well  to  keep  some  of  these  figures  and  we 
have  vague  ideas  regarding  the  limits  to  which  any  one  of 
them  may  be  allowed  to  go.  These  ratios  are  more  and  more 
frequently  demanded  of  the  accountant,  but  their  actual 
significance  is  only  vaguely  understood. 

The  attitude  of  mind  of  which  I  am  speaking  now  in- 
volves, first,  an  attitude  of  mind  which  places  human  rela- 
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tions  in  the  focus  and  then  undertakes  to  measure  those 
human  relations.  I  realize  that  with  only  a  foggy  glimpse 
of  human  relations  and  as  yet  poorly  developed  systems  of 
measurements,  we  are  asking  a  great  deal  of  the  executive 
when  we  insist  that  he  assume  both  attitudes  of  mind  before 
a  favorable  condition  for  psychological  research  is  estab- 
lished. Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  both  attitudes  are  essential 
to  successful  research  in  this  field.  We  may  have  ever  so 
great  an  interest  in  our  fellow  workers,  both  in  the  plant  and 
in  the  executive  offices,  but  we  shall  not  get  far  unless  we 
realize  also  that  we  must  invent  some  sort  of  measuring 
device  which  will  record  the  successes  and  failures  of  human 
beings,  I  shall  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  more 
at  length  in  this  connection  some  time  later.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  here  the  necessity  for  this  measuring  attitude  of 
mind. 

You  will  see  at  once  that  this  attitude  goes  further  than 
the  mere  collection  of  figures  or  the  mere  collection  of  rat- 
ings or  the  results  of  tests  on  individuals.  It  involves  a 
study  of  the  relationships  that  exist  between  these  various 
facts  and  the  other  facts  of  the  business.  It  is  of  little  or 
no  use  to  give  tests  or  to  collect  ratings  if  we  have  no 
measures  with  which  to  compare  these  items.  Obviously, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  take  the  balance  sheet  or  income 
statement  of  an  industry  and  relate  ratings  of  executives  or 
efficiency  records  of  workmen  to  them.  The  intermediate 
stages  of  analysis  must  be  carried  out  to  the  end  that  we 
shall  know  what  relationships  vary  together  and  what  com- 
binations of  relations  finally  make  up  the  balance  sheet  or 
income  statement.  The  maze  of  relationships  through  which 
we  must  pass  from  personal  and  efficiency  ratings  of  indi- 
viduals through  organization  charts,  job  analyses,  promo- 
tion poHcies,  production  and  sales  figures,  till  we  reach  the 
actual  summing  up  of  the  results  of  our  efforts  in  the  report 
to  the  stockholders,  is  enough  to  appall  the  most  assiduous 
mathematician.  The  statement  of  the  problem  in  these 
terms  gives  us  an  idea,  vague,  it  is  true,  of  the  large  field 
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open  to  the  industrial  psychologist  and  psychological  statis- 
tician. 

The  mathematician  and  the  scientist  of  the  generation 
just  preceding  ours  did  not  conceive  of  the  social  sciences 
as  amenable  to  strict  experimental  and  statistical  manipula- 
tion. In  several  of  its  fields,  psychology  belongs  to  these 
social  sciences;  in  others,  it  has  developed  rigid  experi- 
mental methods.  The  psychology  called  for  in  industry  is 
of  both  types.  The  technician  in  psychology  must  be  on  the 
lookout  for  useful  method  in  any  of  the  research  fields.  The 
company  for  whom  he  works  must  be  sympathetic  toward 
this  search  for  method.  One  of  the  elements  sadly  lacking 
today  in  industrial  life  is  historical  records.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  historian  of  social  science  to  test  or  apply  his  methods 
because  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  record.  We  can 
only  guess  at  probable  trends  with  respect  to  many  im- 
portant questions  of  today.  The  sixteen-hour,  the  twelve- 
hour,  the  ten-hour,  the  eight-hour  and  the  six-hour  days 
have  passed  in  review  before  us.  The  seven-day  week,  the 
six-day  week  and  now  the  five-day  week  are  also  under 
scrutiny.  The  statistical  historian  has  no  satisfactory  rec- 
ord to  study. 

This  second  attitude  of  mind,  therefore,  is  all  important 
for  the  executive  to  cultivate.  For  upon  his  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  the  psychological  investigator  rests  authority 
to  collect  and  store  the  facts  to  be  investigated.  It  must 
be  an  attitude  of  mind  that  sees  problems  in  advance  of 
their  origins.  An  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  meas- 
urement alone  would  leave  the  executive  helpless  in  the  face 
of  problems  pressing  for  immediate  solution.  Collection 
of  data  merely  with  the  exigencies  of  measurement  in  mind 
will  not  satisfy.  Measurement  in  psychology  is  concerned 
with  the  why  of  our  human  successes  and  failures.  Business 
and  industry  are  human  activities;  the  history  of  experi- 
ment and  invention  in  these  as  well  as  in  other  fields  of 
human  endeavor  is  worth  study  under  the  most  refined  tech- 
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nique  we  can  muster.  This  wider  view  of  human  nature 
and  its  measurement  is  essential. 

A  third  new  and  difficult  point  of  view  to  attain  must  be 
cultivated  with  reference  to  our  business  and  those  we  have 
associated  with  us  in  its  operation.  The  myth  of  the  cold, 
calculating  business  man  must  be  made  a  reality.  In  order 
to  get  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  full  meaning  of  this  third 
condition  we  must  keep  in  mind  our  first  two  conditions. 
Our  over-all  viewpoint  is  directed  toward  the  human  ele- 
ment, and  our  method  of  research  is  strictly  scientific.  Cer- 
tain habits  of  mind  generated  by  custom  and  convention 
must  be  eliminated  before  favorable  conditions  for  psy- 
chological research  exist.  I  am  going  to  call  this  the  profes- 
sional attitude  of  mind,  reminding  you  again  that  it  is 
directed  toward  the  human  element  in  business. 

I  sat,  not  long  ago,  in  a  newly  formed  committee  com- 
posed largely  of  business  men  and  a  few  professional  men. 
The  agenda  of  the  committee  took  us  all  away  from  the 
beaten  track  of  our  habits  and  our  ordinary  modes  of 
thought.  Most  of  us  acted  like  children  and  rather  small 
children  at  that.  We  sentimentalized.  We  showed  anger. 
We  displayed  timidity.  We  talked  at  length,  justifying  our 
fear  or  our  anger  or  our  sentimentality.  We  made  no  as- 
sumptions that  each  of  us  might  have  something  to  con- 
tribute to  the  questions  before  us.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
two-hour  session,  one  man  who  had  remained  quiet  and 
composed  throughout  started  us  to  work.  He  was  the  phy- 
sician in  the  group.  A  man  with  long  years  of  training  and 
practice  in  his  profession,  he  had  learned  to  deal  with  hu- 
mans in  a  kindly,  semi-detached  way  that  is  familiar  to  us 
all  where  the  best  of  his  profession  are  concerned. 

We  have  the  phrase  "professional  attitude,"  often  used 
in  a  derogatory  sense,  but  always  meaning  in  some  measure 
this  slight  detachment  that  attaches  itself  to  the  behavior 
of  the  person  using  knowledge  and  skill  in  combination. 
Some  years  ago  a  committee  of  which  I  happened  to  be 
chairman  had  labored  for  two  months  almost  night  and  day 
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assembling  thousands  of  records  for  the  crucial  test  of  their 
validity.  We  were  already  attempting  to  evaluate  our 
curves  and  columns  of  figures  when  a  specialist  came  to  our 
assistance.  With  a  few  questions  that  seemed  to  our  tired 
minds  and  bodies  unusually  pointed,  he  collected  the  neces- 
sary facts  and  in  a  few  hours  started  us  on  our  final  sum- 
ming up.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  remarked 
afterward,  "You  certainly  brought  in  a  ringer  that  time." 
He  seemed  a  professional  among  amateurs. 

The  psychologist  is  not  the  only  one  who  must  gain  this 
partial  detachment  from  ordinary  habits  and  conventions. 
This  third  condition  for  successfully  applying  psychological 
research  methods  must  be  met  by  the  major  executives  at 
least.    Others  tend  naturally  to  fall  in  line. 

In  my  beginning  days  in  the  laboratory,  we  actually  called 
it  "the  physician's  attitude."  It  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
scientist  in  general,  for  most  scientists  do  not  need  to  acquire 
it  in  their  work.  The  materials  on  which  they  do  research 
are  already  non-human.  Perhaps  this  attitude  will  become 
clearer  if  we  list  several  of  the  things  it  is  not. 

This  detached  attitude  is  a  training  in  the  use  of  the 
intellect  on  the  basis  of  an  enthusiasm  for  getting  all  the 
conditions  analyzed  and  set  out  in  order  instead  of  an  emo- 
tional reaction  to  the  recalcitrant  case.  The  physician  and 
the  psychologist  who  reflect  their  training  use  emotions  only 
as  a  part  of  their  technique.  In  contrast  to  this,  most  of 
us  become  angry  when  a  superior  or  a  subordinate  appears 
to  act  in  a  foolish  manner.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  president  who  has  periodic  spells  when  he  gives  everyone 
a  piece  of  his  mind.  This  is  said  by  some  executives  to  be 
good  psychology  of  management.  Perhaps  it  is  like  the 
thunderstorm  that  clears  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  a  good 
foundation  for  psychological  research.  It  lacks  that  detach- 
ment from  the  direct  personal  relationship  necessary  to 
discover  the  causes  underlying  the  disturbing  situation. 

We  still  retain  our  fear  of  the  other  person.  This  ex- 
presses itself  in  many  ways,  but  there  is  one  form  exceed- 
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ingly  detrimental  to  industrial  psychology.  It  is  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  people  are  always  trying  to  conceal  their 
weaknesses,  that  any  record  which  tries  to  rank  them  with 
reference  to  others  is  resented.  Such  a  belief  overlooks  the 
enormous  capacity  we  have  for  finding  excuses  and  discover- 
ing our  own  good  points.  We  talk  extensively  regarding  the 
great  value  of  competition,  but  somehow  we  also  feel  that 
all  forms  of  competition  must  be  concealed  under  rules  and 
regulations.  To  be  explicit,  we  have  secrets  of  our  busi- 
ness, or  our  successes  and  failures,  of  our  personal  good  and 
bad  points.  Much  of  our  time  and  energy  are  spent  in  fer- 
reting out  the  other  fellow's  secrets.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  almost  every  case  where  we  have  dealt  with  him  with  a 
professional  attitude,  he  is  glad  his  secrets  are  discovered. 
I  think  the  non-professional  attitude,  the  non-scientific  atti- 
tude, puts  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong  place.  Industry  is 
showing  signs  of  recognizing  this  difficulty. 

A  corollary  of  this  wrong  emotional  attitude  occurs  in 
trying  to  get  the  better  of  our  fellows,  to  down  him  in 
argument.  Industrial  psychology  comes  with  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  usable  and  non-usable  qualities  in  each 
of  us  and  in  each  situation.  It  finds  present  this  attitude  of 
putting  one's  best  foot  forward  and  as  a  result  often  fails  to 
get  the  essential  facts.  One  phase  of  this  non-professional 
attitude  appears  in  the  dislike  to  give  up  one's  own  view- 
point or  opinion.  Crowded  to  the  wall,  we  tend  to  fall  back 
on  whatever  authority  we  possess  before  admitting  that  our 
facts  are  too  few  and  our  analysis  incomplete. 

Personal  privilege,  authority,  personalities,  dogmatism, 
and  uncontrolled  emotions  stand  in  the  way  of  successful 
research  in  industrial  psychology.  In  managing  a  bit  of 
research  in  this  field,  all  of  these  must  be  thoroughly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  professional  attitude  of  detachment  from 
personalities.  This  detachment  from  personalities  is  not  a 
critical  attitude.  It  is  rather,  in  its  dealings  with  persons, 
one  of  sympathetic  examination  and  analysis.     It  seeks  to 
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discover  those  facts  necessary  to  prepare  a  scientifically 
valid  prescription. 

The  executive  who  admits  psychological  research  into  his 
plant  must  be  prepared  to  assume  such  a  professional  atti- 
tude as  I  have  described.  He  expects  it  in  his  investigators. 
The  success  of  the  work  will  depend  more  on  his  having  it. 
To  be  a  good  psychoanalyst,  it  is  said,  one  must  first  be 
psychoanalyzed.  *'I  am  glad  I  got  through  school  and  into 
and  up  in  business  before  these  psychologists  arrived"  is 
not  exactly  the  point  of  view  I  am  maintaining. 

As  the  primary  condition  for  research  in  industrial  psy- 
chology, I  have  argued  for  a  different  point  of  view.  Agree- 
ment on  the  nature  and  objectives  of  research  is  essential; 
but  this  is  essential  in  any  type  of  industrial  research. 
More  closely  related  to  our  queston  are,  first,  a  recognition 
that  the  human  being  is  the  center  of  the  problem  and  that 
profits  and  losses  revolve  about  him;  second,  the  attitude 
of  mind  that  seeks  to  measure  human  variables,  not  merely 
to  appreciate  them;  and  lastly,  a  detached  and  professional 
attitude  must  exist  among  the  executives  of  the  organization. 
Upon  these  attitudes  I  believe  that  industrial  psychology 
can  build  a  valuable  structure. 


Ill 


THE  ROLE  OF  IMPULSE,  EMOTIONS,  AND 
HABIT  IN  CONDUCT 

By  C.  S.  Yoakum 

Modern  business  is  particularly  interested  in  the  possi- 
bility of  prediction.  We  are  trying  to  find  means  of  fore- 
casting the  behavior  of  anything  and  everything  that  seems 
to  deal  with  industrial  conditions.  Our  desks  are  covered 
with  pamphlets  appearing  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
yearly  which  present  subjects  leading  to  a  forecast  of  con- 
ditions in  the  next  period.  Statistical  analysis  attempts  to 
uncover  all  the  relations  which  in  any  way  seem  to  aid  in 
the  lengthening  of  our  forecasting  curve.  Recently,  sta- 
tistics of  turnover  and  pay  roll  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  items  which  must  be  analyzed  in  any  forecast.  Still  more 
immediately,  attempts  have  been  made  to  relate  vital  sta- 
tistics as  these  are  collected  by  social  agencies  and  govern- 
mental departments  in  discovering  trends  which  precede 
fluctuations  in  business  activity.  At  least,  we  are  desirous 
to  reduce  the  size  of  these  fluctuations. 

In  a  measure,  I  presume,  the  topic  of  this  paper  would 
be  quite  successfully  covered  if  we  could  get  rules  and  for- 
mulae which  would  predict  human  behavior  in  accordance 
with  the  above  objective.  We  should  like  to  know  what  are 
the  preliminary  signs  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  individual 
which  lead  to  trouble,  to  disruption  of  schedule,  to  volun- 
tary quits.  In  any  particular  concern  it  might  be  of  advan- 
tage to  know  how  many  involuntary  separations  would  take 
place  and  perhaps  of  even  greater  advantage  if  we  could 
specify  the  individuals  who  would  be  involved.  I  recall  in 
the  earliest  days  of  personal  history  records  the  remark  of 
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the  superintendent  of  a  steel  plant  who  had  listened  with 
increasing  interest  to  the  description  of  such  a  record.  He 
said,  "If  we  had  had  such  a  report  on  our  men  in  the  plant, 
the  strike  we  have  just  been  through  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. The  agitators  and  trouble  makers  could  have  been 
fired  before  they  brought  about  the  strike." 

Unfortunately,  the  relations  between  psychology  and  sta- 
tistics are  not  yet  so  intimate  as  to  enable  us  to  make  many 
predictions.  It  is  probably  true  that  both  these  sciences  are 
too  young  and  our  information  too  meager  to  hope  for  such 
forecasts.  In  the  meantime  we  can  discuss  more  or  less 
intelligently  some  of  the  facts  that  are  now  available  and 
perhaps  gain  a  better  understanding  of  human  nature  than 
we  could  without  such  study.  The  three  terms  suggested 
in  the  title  of  this  discussion  are  probably  only  part  of  the 
conduct  of  individuals  or  groups.  I  have  assumed  that  our 
interest  is  directed  to  these  terms  rather  than  others  because 
of  recent  psychological  emphasis  upon  the  emotional  and 
affective  phases  of  human  nature.  I  think  we  have  heard  in 
recent  years  more  about  these  processes  than  ordinary  be- 
cause for  a  long  time  intelligence  and  reason  were  taken  as 
the  good  in  human  behavior,  and  emotions  and  habits,  as 
well  as  impulses,  were  conceived  to  be  things  which  must 
always  be  kept  under  control.  The  emotional  individual  has 
been  thought  of  as  unstable.  The  impulsive  individual  we 
have  viewed  as  unsafe.  The  individual  controlled  by  his 
habits  we  have  felt  lacked  initiative  and  originality.  It  has 
been  thought  quite  generally  that  business  had  no  place 
for  the  unstable  and  the  unsafe.  We  have  been  intrigued 
with  the  idea  that  the  great  majority  of  workers  should  form 
habits  of  industry  and  habits  which  would  lead  them  to  be 
sober  and  industrious  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the 
emphasis  that  was  put  upon  instincts  in  human  beings  pre- 
vious to  the  last  five  years.  A  large  literature  has  grown 
up  undertaking  to  analyze  human  drives  and  motives  on 
the  basis  of  instinctive  tendencies  which  were  conceived  to 
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be  permanent  influences  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  The 
theory  was  that  if  we  could  determine  these  permanent  in- 
stincts or  impulses  and  determine  the  best  methods  of 
appealing  to  them,  we  should  have  the  problem  of  the 
worker  solved.  All  we  needed  to  do  was  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate list  of  the  worker's  instincts  and  a  list  of  those  things 
which  aroused  and  satisfied  these  instincts,  and  we  should 
have  questions  of  unrest  and  inefficiency  settled.  Give  a 
man  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family,  give  him  oppor- 
tunity to  associate  with  his  fellow  men,  give  him  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  accomplishing  something  worth  while,  and 
so  on,  and  we  should  then  find  him  a  satisfied  worker  in  any 
occupation  chosen. 

We  are  not  so  sure  today  that  man  has  to  begin  with 
any  basic  drives  which  cannot  be  modified  by  a  different  or 
new  situation.  We  are  much  more  likely  today  to  attempt 
an  analysis  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  working  and 
living  to  determine  specific  causes  of  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction than  we  are  to  appeal  to  any  specific  unsatisfied 
instinct.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  try  to  show  the 
reasons  for  the  greater  truth  that  rests  in  this  last  point  of 
view.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  few 
moments  then  while  I  undertake  to  describe  briefly  and  very 
schematically  a  few  of  the  outstanding  points  in  the  evo- 
lutionary history  of  man. 

A  brief  description  of  the  neurological  foundations  may 
be  of  assistance  to  us  in  picturing  what  may  have  happened 
in  the  entire  evolutionary  process.  Very  few  relationships 
have  been  established  in  detail,  though  the  broad  outlines 
are  fairly  clear. 

The  function  of  the  nervous  system  is  integrative.  Co- 
ordinated action  in  higher  animal  forms  is  impossible  with- 
out it.  Yet  if  we  examine  the  lowest  forms  of  nervous 
structure,  we  find  that  simple  coordination  in  animals  of 
fairly  complex  structure  is  effected  with  much  simpler  neural 
organization  than  we  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  a  highly 
complex  nervous  system  would  be  of  little  value  without 
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flexible  structural  elements  to  manipulate,  such  as  the  vocal 
organs,  facial  muscles,  and,  above  all,  the  human  hand. 
The  ape  and  our  other  immediate  subhuman  relatives  lack 
our  facial  mobility  because  of  the  absence  of  certain  facial 
muscles.  Again,  the  connections  with  the  world  outside  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  many  within,  make  it  possible  to  respond 
to  an  enormous  number  and  variety  of  events.  Between 
these  and  our  behavior  stands  the  nervous  system. 

One  of  the  early  forms  is  the  ganglionic  nervous  system. 
The  principle  connections  are  within  a  single  segment  of  the 
animal's  body,  with  relatively  few  possibilities  for  trans- 
mitting nerve  impulses  from  one  segment  to  another.  Struc- 
tures similar  to  this  early  form  exist  in  the  human  body. 
Their  importance  in  the  economy  of  physiological  activity  is 
undoubted,  but  we  are  still  at  sea  regarding  the  specific  part 
they  play  in  mental  processes. 

The  next  great  step  is  the  assembling  of  the  switchboard 
in  the  head  end  of  the  body.  Many  short  paths  still  exist 
and  will  function  if  this  central  switchboard  is  cut  off;  but 
the  dominance  of  the  central  is  established  when  thus  ana- 
tomically connected.  This  early  central  is  not  the  human 
brain  as  we  know  it.  In  lower  forms  of  animal  life  it  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  what  in  man  is  known  as  mid-brain 
structures.  Relatively,  the  number  of  possible  pathways 
has  been  enormously  enlarged.  Corresponding,  perhaps,  to 
the  environment,  we  may  also  have  special  development  of 
specific  connections,  such  as  great  size  of  the  olfactory  bulb 
and  nose  brain  of  the  dogfish  and  of  the  eye  brain  in  other 
species. 

It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  reptiles  and  mammals  that 
the  cortex,  which  in  man  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the 
neural  mass,  appears  with  any  definiteness.  The  addition 
of  the  cerebrum  increases  beyond  our  capacity  to  imagine 
the  possibilities  of  redirection  of  any  bit  of  nervous  excita- 
tion. There  are  some  ninety-two  million  nerve  cells  known 
to  exist  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  each  with  its  own  axone  and 
dendrites  capable  of  making  connections  with  others  and 
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through  their  being  actuated  by  the  nerve  impulses  that 
come  from  our  sense  organs  of  finally  actuating  muscle 
structures  throughout  the  body.  We  can  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  number  of  behavior  patterns  that  might  exist. 

No  switchboard  or  telephone  system  we  can  imagine  com- 
pares with  the  possibilities  offered  us  in  the  nervous  system 
of  man;  yet  many  telephone  stations  are  more  complicated 
than  the  simple  nervous  system  of  animals  early  in  the  evo- 
lutionary process. 

With  this  rough  picture  before  us,  we  may  turn  to  a  study 
of  the  behavior  of  man.  If  all  possible  connections  were 
always  being  made,  we  should  give  up  in  despair.  This 
indefinite  number  of  possibilities  still  exists,  but  those  that 
we  use  are  grouped  together  and  integrated  into  broad, 
recognizable  patterns  and  action  systems,  so  that  there  is 
before  us  some  hope  of  giving  an  adequate  description  of 
man's  behavior. 

The  behavior  of  man  may  be  described,  from  the  genetic 
or  growth  point  of  view,  as  made  up  of  prepotent  tendencies 
and  undifferentiated  tendencies  to  act.  At  this  stage  in  our 
discussidn,  prepotent  tendencies  mean  our  instincts,  im- 
pulses, and  emotions.  As  soon  as  life  starts,  tensions  and 
strains  are  present  in  the  embryo  of  man.  These  tensions 
and  strains  of  the  living  tissue  are  initiated  by  physiological 
processes  and  by  the  surrounding  medium  in  which  the  liv- 
ing organism  lives.  Herrick  begins  his  Introduction  to 
Neurology  with  this  statement:  "The  living  body  is  a  little 
world  set  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  world.  It  leads  in  no  sense 
an  independent  life,  but  its  continued  welfare  is  conditioned 
upon  a  nicely  balanced  adjustment  between  its  own  inner 
activities  and  those  of  surrounding  nature,  some  of  which 
are  beneficial  and  some  harmful." 

I  have  just  said  that  the  general  behavior  of  this  living 
body  may  be  broken  into  two  groups,  prepotent  tendencies 
and  undifferentiated  tendencies  to  action.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  every  shift  in  tension  can  be  traced  through  its 
life  history  and  that  it  finally  ends  in  some  adjustment  that 
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satisfies  in  a  measure  the  uneasiness  that  initiated  the  shift. 

The  prepotent  tendencies  are  those  whose  original  stim- 
ulus and  specific  behavior  can  be  observed  as  appearing 
early  in  the  process  of  development  and  do  not  seem  to 
require  teaching.  Some  are  more  definitive  and  persistent 
than  others.  In  many  animals  of  a  lower  biological  order 
than  man,  the  prepotent  tendencies  persist  throughout  life 
almost  without  change.  The  bird  builds  its  nest,  migrates, 
and  in  the  main  repeats  its  behavior  with  the  seasons.  In 
man,  such  broad  behavior  patterns  also  exist,  but  they  are 
dependent  for  their  persistence  upon  social  factors.  The 
type  of  building  varies  with  the  cultural  elements  of  his 
group.  His  migrations  are  determined  and  changed  by  his 
group.  It  is  this  inherited  permanence  of  specific  behavior 
that  is  less  evident  in  adult  man. 

In  speaking  of  prepotent  tendencies  in  his  case,  we  must 
be  careful  to  state  that  it  is  a  highly  relative  matter.  Cer- 
tain reflexes  such  as  the  eye  wink,  the  knee  jerk,  responses 
to  sudden  noise,  generalized  patterns  such  as  the  emotions 
of  love,  fear,  and  rage  and  the  prepotency  of  attention  to 
other  human  beings,  are  strongly  persistent.  Very  few,  if 
any,  of  these  belong  in  the  category  of  more  rigid  patterns 
known  as  instincts.  They  are  prepotent  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  called  out  usually  by  certain  rather  clearly  defin- 
able situations  and  that  their  pattern  is  recognizable.  Under 
usual  conditions,  before  they  are  overlaid  by  training  and 
custom,  these  are  the  most  likely  to  appear. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  man,  however,  is  the 
number  of  undifferentiated  tendencies  available  for  forma- 
tion into  patterns  and  groups  of  organized  activities.  Her- 
rick  says,  "The  spinal  cord  of  larval  Amblystoma  may  be 
compared  with  a  house  provided  with  many  entrances  and 
but  one  exit;  that  of  a  mammal  with  a  house  provided  with 
still  more  entrances  and  also  a  large  number  of  exits."* 
In  man,  the  highest  of  the  mammals,  with  all  his  sense  or- 
gans intact  and  flexible  motor  apparatus,  the  entrances  and 

^  Herrick,  Brains  of  Rats  and  Men,  p.  44. 
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exits  reach  their  greatest  number.  In  addition,  placing  his 
possibilities  of  development  far  above  all  other  animals,  the 
cerebrum  offers  unnumbered  opportunities  for  rearrange- 
ment and  organization  of  these  activities.  The  availability 
of  these  possibilities  for  growth  is  measured  by  the  rate  at 
which  the  individual  "sets" — the  ease  with  which  he  forms 
habits  and  the  strength  of  the  habits  formed;  and  by  the 
stability  of  the  culture  into  which  he  is  born.  Some  people 
never  grow  up;  others  never  grow  old;  others  principally 
reflect  their  surroundings. 

A  few  of  our  habits  are  voluntarily  learned.  Most  of 
them  are  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  adult  existence 
that  we  can  with  difficulty  locate  their  origin.  Some  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  psychologist  to  compare  man's  be- 
havior with  that  of  other  animals  and  by  this  means  to  list, 
as  instincts  in  man,  those  forms  of  behavior  which  are  like 
instinctive  behavior  in  the  other  animals.  The  process  of 
acquiring  modes  of  behavior  that  conform  to  other  humans 
about  us  is  so  rapid,  however,  that  we  cannot  with  certainty 
fasten  upon  any  types  that  are  surely  instinctive  in  their 
present  form.  Watson  has  examined  the  newborn  child  and 
as  a  result  listed  a  number  of  reflexes  and  simple  responses 
which  may  be  placed  in  the  category  of  instincts.  The 
various  processes  such  as  crying,  eating,  and  the  like,  which 
have  a  fully  established  physiological  basis  may  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrative  of  this  group.  Among  the  more  gen- 
eralized responses,  he  finds  three  which  seem  to  be  present 
and  fairly  specific  in  the  responses  which  bring  them  out. 
These  are  the  emotions  of  love,  fear,  and  anger.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  at  this  early  stage,  only  certain  very  limited 
sets  of  stimuli  will  arouse  characteristic  reactions  under 
these  three  headings.  As  the  child  develops,  it  is  probable 
that  certain  other  tendencies  show  themselves  in  the  later 
stages  of  growth.  Since  these  are  dependent  on  the  growth 
process,  we  may  conceive  of  them  also  as  being  a  part  of 
nature.  The  fundamental  categories  of  systematic  psy- 
chology, feelings  of  pleasure  and  disagreeableness,  feelings 
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of  activity,  and  the  intellectual  processes  are  also  in  large 
measure  a  part  of  our  native  equipment.  How  much  of 
one's  disposition  has  been  determined  by  original  patterns 
in  his  individual  make-up,  how  far  he  can  develop  from  the 
intellectual  point  of  view,  and  to  what  extent  he  can  act  on 
his  own  initiative,  we  have  still  to  determine.  In  the  field 
of  intelligence  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done,  and  we 
feel  fairly  confident  that  there  is  a  limit  set  upon  most  of 
us  beyond  which  we  could  not  go,  though  perhaps  no  indi- 
vidual ever  actually  reaches  his  own  limit. 

The  important  thing  for  us  to  grasp  firmly  is  that  the  con- 
ditions in  which  we  live  are  principal  determiners  of  the 
point  of  view  we  hold  with  respect  to  all  of  the  social  and 
economic  activities  about  us. 

With  this  inadequate  statement  we  must  return  for  a  mo- 
ment to  see  how  the  complex  of  prepotent  and  undifferenti- 
ated tendencies  are  conditioned.  The  importance  of  natural 
inheritance  cannot  be  overlooked.  Watson  has  shown  us 
that  probably  in  the  case  of  such  a  thing  as  fear,  its  specific 
prepotency  is  limited  to  loud  noises  and  the  sensations  of 
falling  and  to  these  two  only.  In  addition,  however,  by  pre- 
senting a  furry  or  hairy  object  such  as  a  white  rat  simultane- 
ously with  striking  the  steel  bar,  the  exhibition  of  fear  is 
quickly  transferred  to  the  appearance  of  the  white  rat  alone, 
and  then  to  other  hairy  objects  not  previously  presented. 
What  we  seem  to  have  in  these  cases  is  a  very  simple  specific 
relationship  that  is  speedily  generalized  and  spread  over 
numbers  of  other  situations  similar  in  character,  and  also 
often  times,  so  far  as  we  can  reason  the  matter  out,  to  situa- 
tions that  present  no  external  similarities. 

One  is  tempted  to  stop  at  this  point  to  note  the  ease  with 
which  such  behaviors  as  slavery,  peonage,  subsistence  wage 
theories,  cost  of  living  studies,  welfare  work,  employee  own- 
ership of  stock,  holding  companies,  interlocking  directorates, 
can  become  national  and  international  habits.  As  regards 
the  individual,  we  tend,  because  of  social  trends,  to  believe 
that  everyone  does  that  which  is  for  his  best  personal  in- 
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terests,  that  he  favors  or  does  not  favor  the  institutions  of 
private  property;  that  is,  that  he  is  either  for  or  against  a 
proposition.  Being  a  workman,  he  holds  the  ideas  of  work- 
men; being  a  holder  of  capital,  he  must  necessarily  hold  that 
workers  are  to  be  handled  like  any  other  raw  materials. 
Originality  and  self-control,  though  present  in  man  in  higher 
degree,  have  a  difficult  time  showing  their  potency  in  the 
face  of  these  easily  conditioned  tendencies  of  ours. 

If  we  look  at  the  adult  human  in  society  for  a  moment,  we 
discover  two  major  patterns  that  result  from  the  habits  we 
form.  These  have  a  considerable  measure  of  permanence. 
They  are  the  culture  in  which  we,  as  a  group,  live,  and  the 
personalities  that  we  individually  represent.  The  first  has 
been  investigated  by  the  anthropologist,  the  second  by  the 
psychologist  and  recently  by  the  sociologist.  For  the  first  I 
can  do  no  better  than  refer  you  to  the  excellent  discussion  by 
Clark  Wissler  in  his  Man  and  Culture.  For  a  more  intimate 
discussion  of  some  of  the  processes,  of  course,  Dewey's 
Human  Nature  and  Conduct  is  important. 

We  can  stop  here  only  long  enough  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  anthropologist's  view  of  society  in  under- 
standing what  is  taking  place  in  society  here  and  now.  May 
I  quote  from  Wissler 's  Man  and  Culture? 

The  field  worker  in  anthropology  begins  his  study  of  tribal 
culture  by  concentrating  upon  one  or  two  points.  Thus,  he  may 
set  out  to  see  how  fire  is  kindled,  observing  that  it  is  made  by 
boring  one  stick  into  another,  but  that  these  simple  looking  im- 
plements are  fashioned  according  to  a  specific  pattern  and  that 
the  procedure  is  likewise  fixed  as  in  any  handicraft.  Yet  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  fire  is  kindled  by  wood  friction;  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  implements  and  the  accompanying  procedures 
must  be  recorded  and  representative  objects  collected.  Thus,  the 
fire  making  implement,  accompanied  by  photographs  and  field 
notes,  becomes  the  objective  record  of  a  unit  of  observation.  Such 
is,  for  practical  purposes  at  least,  a  unit  of  the  tribal  culture  and 
is  spoken  of  as  a  cultural  trait. 

With  this  inadequate  representation  of  Wissler's  thought, 
because  it  is  a  limited  quotation,  we  note  further  that  many 
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of  these  culture  traits,  together  with  their  complex  interrela- 
tions, go  to  make  up  culture  types.  Examination  of  different 
culture  types  enables  the  anthropologist  to  say  that  however 
different  in  form  and  detail,  all  these  types  will  have  culture 
traits  and  complexes  adhering  to  the  divisions  of  a  general 
scheme  which  is  presented  by  such  major  topics  as  speech, 
material  traits,  art,  mythology  and  scientific  knowledge, 
religious  practices,  family  and  social  systems,  property,  gov- 
ernment, war.  All  of  these  in  some  degree  will  be  noted  in 
any  group  of  people  that  have  lived  long  together.  They 
constitute  the  general  habits  that  we  must  learn.  In  pass- 
ing, we  may  note  that  Wissler  lists  as  the  dominant  charac- 
teristics of  American  culture,  mechanical  invention,  mass 
education,  and  universal  suffrage. 

It  is  within  and  among  this  complex  maze  of  activities, 
ideas,  and  attitudes  of  mind  of  the  existing  social  structure 
that  the  younger  generation  picks  and  chooses  to  form  its 
own  culture  complexes.  These  are  the  habits  that  we  have; 
in  the  main,  they  will  be  the  habits  the  next  generation  will 
have.  Note,  however,  if  their  habits  are  like  ours,  it  will  not 
be  because  of  the  dominance  of  our  outstanding  traits,  as, 
for  example,  mass  education,  but  because  of  the  plasticity 
and  the  prepotency  of  their  constitution,  which  has  pre- 
pared them  to  form  these  habits  rather  than  others.  We  are 
once  more  back  to  natural  inheritance  as  the  carrier  of  the 
permanency  of  our  culture  and  our  habits. 

The  Christian  Scientist  does  not  want  the  thing  "disease" 
to  appear  in  our  texts  in  physiology.  Someone  else  objects 
to  the  word  "evolution."  Others  want  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  read  verbatim  and  without  interpretation;  a 
different  group  prefers  the  Bible  or  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. One  executive  was  fired  because  the  New  Re- 
public was  found  on  his  desk.  One  company  hires  a  woman 
whose  duty  is  to  deal  with  dissatisfied  employees.  She  finds 
it  easy  to  make  an  indirect  reference  to  the  condition  his 
family  will  be  in  if  he  quits.  Selling  stock  to  employees  falls 
under  special  privilege.     One  company  or  group  of  com- 
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panics  pays  for  the  services  of  an  evangelist;  others  hire 
spies.  We  are  concerned,  in  other  words,  about  the  continu- 
ance of  the  particular  culture  traits  that  have  conditioned  us 
most  thoroughly. 

No  one  is  more  fully  aware  than  the  writer  that  the  above 
is  an  all  too  schematic  and  incomplete  picture  of  the  habits 
that  descend  upon  us.  Even  with  this,  however,  I  think  we 
can  catch  a  glimpse  of  how  we  are  hedged  about  by  the  be- 
liefs and  opinions  of  our  group.  The  practices  we  have 
grown  up  in  are  insensibly  our  own  without  a  deal  of  reflec- 
tion on  how  we  obtained  them.  It  is  of  this  that  I  spoke  in 
the  preceding  paper  when  I  said  that  the  point  of  view  of 
the  research  man  in  psychology  must  question  everything 
and  that  the  executive  who  would  further  such  research  must 
be  sympathetic  to  such  questionings. 

I  mentioned  above  another  form  of  permanence  that 
should  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  tendencies  with 
which  we  are  born  and  the  habits  we  form  as  we  grow.  Amid 
all  this  seeming  confusion  of  forces  behind  and  before  us 
that  mould  us  into  wage  earners,  labor,  management,  or  capi- 
tal, cogs  in  the  great  machine  of  industry,  or  that  tie  us  to 
certain  communities  and  to  special  doctrines,  we  remain 
throughout  individual  humans  with  personalities  that  are 
each  sui  generis. 

This  personality  which  is  ours  and  ours  alone,  is  itself  a 
coordination  of  many  factors.  The  behavior  of  lower  mam- 
mals and  the  social  insects  presents  to  us  a  picture  much 
more  of  individual  likenesses  than  of  differences.  The 
neurologist  would  point  to  great  differences  in  nervous  struc- 
ture as  indicating  the  anatomical  cause  of  such  limitations. 
The  psychologist  has  undertaken  to  trace  out  many  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  differ  from  other  animals  and  from  each 
other.  At  this  time,  we  prefer  to  consider  whether  a  broad 
outline  of  personality  can  be  obtained. 

A  personality  is  something  that  has  sufficient  points  of 
similarity  to  be  recognizable  as  a  part  of  an  individual  of  a 
certain  class  and  enough  points  of  difference  that  it  will  not 
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be  confused  with  another  individual's  characteristics.  In 
some  cases  where  we  have  met  persons  but  once  or  infre- 
quently, confusion  arises.  In  others,  we  often  feel  that  our 
best  efforts  give  us  no  pegs  by  which  to  recognize  the  indi- 
vidual again.  Outstanding  personalities  seem  to  cause  us  no 
difficulty,  though  there  is  a  group  of  individuals  whose  defi- 
niteness  varies  according  to  the  observer;  that  is,  a  trait  or 
characteristic  does  not  affect  each  of  us  with  equal  force. 

As  in  the  anthropologist's  study  of  a  culture,  we  recognize 
and  describe  personalities  by  many  relatively  simple  units. 
For  first  impressions,  we  use  a  variety  of  items  of  personal 
appearance,  qualities  of  speech,  tricks  of  gesture  and  motion, 
ideas  expressed.  Our  language  has  grown  enormously  com- 
plex just  in  the  single  effort  to  give  separate  terms  to  all 
these  items.  A  perhaps  larger  vocabulary  is  needed  to  tell 
how  we  jeel  in  the  presence  of  this  or  that  personality.  For 
more  enduring  impressions,  we  seek  to  combine  these  various 
items  into  such  things  as  temperament,  disposition,  charac- 
ter. 

Looking  at  the  behavior  of  a  personality  in  as  objective  a 
fashion  as  possible,  I  have  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  a 
general  pattern,  containing  four  terms  which,  with  their 
quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects,  can  be  used  to  describe 
any  individual  personality.  These  are  output  of  energy, 
originality,  tact,  and  self-control. 

In  the  following,  as  before,  I  am  trying  to  speak  in  be- 
havior terms.  By  "output  of  energy"  I  mean  either  the  con- 
tinuity of  expenditure  of  energy,  its  intensity,  or  the  variety 
of  things  on  which  it  is  expended.  I  realize  that,  as  stated, 
this  is  not  a  logical  group  of  behavior  forms.  It  is,  however, 
the  way  we  talk  about  man's  activity.  The  man  who  is 
always  at  it,  whether  it  is  the  same  thing  or  many,  is  called 
industrious.  The  individual  who  has  a  hand  in  everything 
that  comes  along  is  described  as  energetic  and  active,  though 
he  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  "starter,"  or  one  who  is 
always  present.    Perhaps  the  most  striking  case  is  the  person 
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who  works  or  plays  intensely  for  hours  or  days,  or  months 
and  then  introduces  a  resting  period. 

I  suggest  at  this  point  you  remember  that  this  is  an  objec- 
tive description  only.  The  physiological  and  neurological 
problems  are  numerous.  The  psychology  is  also  obscure. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  industrial  questions  on 
which  such  a  description  throws  some  light. 

On  the  negative  side  are  the  various  questions  of  interest 
in  work,  monotony,  fatigue,  rest  pauses,  conditions  of  work, 
such  as  machinery  operation,  supervision,  planning,  and  the 
like.  We  cannnot  discuss  this  series  of  problems.  The  im- 
p)ortant  consideration  is  that  there  are  two  variables  in  every 
fatigue  problem.  One  is  the  work  being  done.  This  is  the 
one  that  has  stirred  us  to  invective  against  many  kinds  of 
operations  introduced  by  machine  and  large-scale  produc- 
tion. Much  of  this  invective  is  undoubtedly  justified.  But 
we  shall  not  know  the  truth  until  the  data  collected  here 
are  compared  with  the  various  ways  in  which  individuals 
naturally  expend  the  amount  of  energy  they  have  at  their 
command.  It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  average  output  by 
hours  in  the  day,  or  days  in  the  week,  would  not  give  us  any 
facts  which  could  solve  this  question.  It  is  a  question  of 
specific  relationship  between  the  individual's  mode  of  work- 
ing and  the  task  to  be  accomplished.  The  actual  distribu- 
tion of  output  per  individual  is  essential  simply  to  set  up  the 
proper  experimental  conditions  for  the  psychologist  or  psy- 
chiatrist or  engineer. 

Pirokowski  has  set  up  a  rough  classification  of  positions 
on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the  attention  process  involved. 
Objectively  considered,  this  is  a  division  involving  our  modes 
of  expenditure  of  energy.  There  are  occupations  like  that  of 
the  porter  in  the  hotel,  where  he  is  on  duty  for  considerable 
periods,  but  active  for  short  periods  only.  There  is  the  con- 
tinuous attention  of  certain  machine  tenders,  and  so  on. 
These  varieties  of  positions  are  to  be  found  at  all  levels  of 
intellectual  ability.  One  is  intrigued  by  the  possibility  of 
listing  positions  according  to  the  demands  made  upon  intel- 
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lectual  capacity  and,  at  the  same  time,  subdividing  each  level 
according  to  the  mode  of  energy  output  called  for. 

A  brief  word  is  doubtless  due  at  this  point  on  the  ques- 
tion of  skill.  An  enormous  amount  of  literature  has  grown 
up  on  this  topic.  Its  relationship  to  forms  of  expenditure  of 
energy  has  not  been  studied  in  man.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  method  of  training  has  appeared  which  takes  into 
account  its  possibility.  I  refer  to  the  set-up  for  training 
which  determines  both  the  amount  of  skill  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  task  which  are  requisite  for  passing  on  to  the 
next  step  or  task.  Many  learners  are  held  back  when  they 
should  go  on  to  new  tasks  in  order  to  hold  what  they  have 
already  learned. 

The  white  rat  can  learn  certain  fairly  complicated  prob- 
lems with  or  without  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  the 
new  brain  that  in  man  is  so  large  a  portion  of  the  total  mass 
of  the  nervous  system.  If  the  rat  learns  a  problem  with  this 
part  of  the  brain  present,  and  after  learning  it,  it  is  removed 
by  an  operation,  he,  so  to  speak,  forgets  the  learned  problem. 
He  is  unable  to  perform  it.  He  can  be  trained  to  do  it  again, 
however.  Evidence  is  quite  conclusive  that  these  conditions 
exist  also  in  man.  To  what  extent  different  amounts  of 
energy  are  involved,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  conceivable, 
nevertheless,  that  increasing  complexity  of  task  makes  in- 
creasing demands  on  the  cerebrum  and  consequently  increas- 
ing demands  on  the  stores  of  energy  in  the  body  as  a  whole. 
Destruction  of  human  energy  as  well  as  its  waste  are  prob- 
lems that  center  here. 

Time  will  permit  us  to  sketch  only  briefly  some  reasons 
why  we  have  selected  originality,  tact  and  self-control  as  the 
three  other  factors  that  are  of  special  importance  in  the  per- 
sonality of  a  human  being.  Output  of  energy  presents  the 
physiological  basis  for  the  activities  of  the  person.  Original- 
ity means  those  differences  of  intellect  and  behavior  which, 
if  held  in  large  enough  measure,  give  the  personality  distinc- 
tion without  further  assistance.  Tact  in  both  its  active  and 
passive  meanings  constitutes  the  measure  of  our  relations 
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with  others.  Self-control  measures  our  ability  to  form  or  not 
to  form  habits  according  to  the  choices  we  have  made  and 
the  interests  we  hold  paramount.  It  is  the  full  flowering  of 
the  early  and  crude  emotion  of  anger. 

If  I  have  made  my  point  thus  far,  it  seems  clear  that  no 
one  is  actuated  solely  for  his  own  good,  that  the  kinds  of 
things  that  become  his  objectives  in  life  are  determined  by 
his  originality  and  the  points  of  view  he  meets  in  his  environ- 
ment. If  he  lives  in  a  profit-taking  world  he  will  be  likely  to 
take  profit,  not  because  of  an  acquisitive  instinct  or  drive, 
but  because  this  is  one  of  the  habits  he  must  learn.  He  will 
have  pride  in  the  work  he  turns  out  because  others  stimulate 
that  pride,  not  by  word  of  mouth,  but  by  social  action.  It  is 
not  an  instinct  of  creative  workmanship.  If  easily  angered 
and  restive  under  systematic  orders,  he  may  belong  to  the 
group  not  yet  grown  up,  may  be  temporarily  conditioned  by 
his  surroundings,  or  may  be  habituated  to  a  culture  complex 
not  compatible  with  such  orders.  The  details  of  the  story 
are  many.  In  some  instances  he  may  lack  the  originality, 
initiative,  or  energy  to  circumvent  or  to  translate  the  instruc- 
tion; he  does  nothing. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  an  executive  remarked  to  a  group  where 
I  was  present,  "We  ought  to  bring  into  this  group  workers 
as  well  as  ourselves,  so  that  we  might  hear  them  talk  and 
thus  learn  'what  is  on  the  worker's  mind'."  I  doubt  whether 
the  method  he  suggested  would  get  results.  I  feel  surer  that 
there  were  plenty  of  minds  already  there  that  had  not  yet 
been  probed  for  content,  beliefs,  and  superstitions  of  busi- 
ness. I  even  wondered  what  he  thought  we  who  listened 
were.  I  am  sure  he  represented  one  of  our  bad  industrial 
habits. 

The  first  essential  we  laid  down  for  research  in  industrial 
psychology  was  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  research  man  and 
of  the  executive  who  hoped  to  get  research  done  must  center 
in  human  beings.  If  the  design  of  our  product  is  faulty,  if 
we  are  shipping  our  goods  to  the  wrong  market,  we  shall  not 
make  profits  for  long.    With  these  wrong  conditions  we  may 
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refine  our  technique  of  production  and  expend  the  greatest 
of  acumen  on  our  sales  talk,  and  still  fail  to  show  a  profit. 
Though  refinements  of  dealing  with  men  are  possible,  they 
will  change  the  result  but  little  so  long  as  our  objective  is 
management  in  a  narrow  sense.  It  must  be  management  in 
the  sense  of  producing  greater  men.  Management  has  tended 
to  curb  the  strongest  impulse — our  interest  in  each  other. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  man  is  not  actuated  in 
his  behavior  by  either  a  few  or  many  rigidly  inherited  pat- 
terns or  impulses.  He  differs  from  other  animals  in  brain 
structure  and  above  all  in  the  greater  ease  with  which  he 
adapts  himself  to  the  habits  of  his  race  and  his  people. 
These  cultural  habits  are  less  firmly  fixed  than  the  life  be- 
havior required  of  lower  animals.  Yet  within  a  single  gen- 
eration they  bind  our  thought  and  our  behavior.  We  are 
predetermined  to  a  strong  and  abiding  interest  in  others  of 
our  kind.  In  a  very  sketchy  way,  we  have  tried  to  show 
the  general  form  of  the  patterns  which  each  of  us  attains. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  moral  in  this  story.  If  there  be  one, 
it  seems  to  reside  somewhere  in  this:  Incentives  that  are 
usable  today  conform  to  the  habits  we  form.  If  our  habits 
water  stock,  build  absentee  ownership,  buy  legislatures,  own 
an  automobile  or  a  yacht,  buy  on  the  installment  plan,  then 
these  are  the  things  we  will  try  to  do.  Mechanical  invention, 
mass  education,  or  universal  suffrage  alone  will  not  save  us. 
If  we  continue  to  view  work  as  a  separate  thing  from  play, 
five-day  weeks  will  not  cure  unrest.  Refinements  such  as 
pensions,  benefit  associations,  group  insurance,  stock  pur- 
chasing plans,  profit-sharing,  simply  take  the  place  of  bar- 
becues, distribution  of  corn  to  the  populace,  baskets  to  the 
poor,  and  open-handed  philanthropy.  If  by  chance  they  are 
found  to  increase  production,  decrease  turnover,  and  so  on, 
they  also  define  classes  more  sharply.  Perhaps  such  refine- 
ments will  aid  the  growth  of  reflective  thought  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  integrated  personalities  will  be  seen 
because  of  that  reflection.  Herein  lies  the  hope  of  modifying 
the  existing  business  cult. 


IV 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
CAPACITY 

By  C.  S.  Yoakum 

I  HAVE  planned  this  discussion  in  such  a  way  that  the  term 
"capacity"  as  used  in  the  title  covers  a  somewhat  broader 
as  well  as  a  narrower  field  than  it  is  accustomed  to  denote. 
I  have  limited  it  to  adult,  or  near  adult,  status.  In  using  the 
term,  then,  to  apply  to  persons  at  this  level  of  development, 
I  plan  to  broaden  its  meanings  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
questions  of  nature  and  nurture.  For  our  purposes  in  this 
discussion,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  need  of  trying  to 
separate  these  two  factors  or  of  undertaking  to  trace  any 
particular  trait  or  aptitude  back  to  its  genesis.^  The  word 
"capacity,"  then,  as  we  shall  use  it,  will  apply  both  to  native 
ability  and  to  the  attainments  of  the  individual.  No  effort 
will  be  made  to  try  to  measure  the  percentage  of  prepotent 
tendency  or  of  learning  that  exists  in  any  trait  mentioned. 

A  further  question  that  we  must  omit  is  connected  with 
the  process  of  development.  We  cannot  to  any  extent  dis- 
cuss either  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  exhibition  of 
a  specific  trait  or  the  previous  traits  or  behavior  forms  out  of 
which  the  adult  capacities  may  have  arisen.  In  other  words, 
we  shall  not  try  to  discuss  what  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as 
the  genetic  process. 

In  our  previous  discussion  we  undertook  to  describe  the 
general  factors  which  go  to  make  up  the  individual  and  laid 
stress  on  emotions  and  habits  in  the  individual's  makeup. 
That  discussion  asstuned  a  more  or  less  balanced  personality 

^  T.  L.  Kelley,  The  Influence  of  Nurture  Upon  Native  Differences  (New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1926),  p.  49. 

SO 
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and  further  assumed  the  existence  of  coordinating  factors 
which  tend  to  produce  a  balance  in  the  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals. It  would  be  decidedly  interesting  to  discuss  some 
of  those  conditions  which  produce  what  we  think  of  as  un- 
balanced individuals.  I  assume  that  certain  of  the  discus- 
sions which  will  follow  ours  are  planned  to  cover  this  phase 
of  our  subject.  We  discussed  at  our  last  meeting  some  of 
the  ways  by  which  we  came  to  be  what  we  are.  We  men- 
tioned quite  briefly  the  principal  outlines  in  the  pattern  of 
an  individual's  behavior.  This  time  we  shall  undertake  to 
describe  some  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  measure 
the  differences  that  exist  between  individuals. 

I  presume  that  differences  and  likenesses  are  two  of  the 
earliest  logical  distinctions  that  arise  in  the  reflections  of 
man.  Bacon  based  the  greater  part  of  his  inductive  logic  on 
discovery  of  likenesses  and  differences.  No  discussion  of 
the  older  deductive  logic  can  take  place  without  some  recog- 
nition of  similarities  and  differences.  The  psychology  of  this 
process  is  apparently  not  so  simple  as  its  logic.  The  greater 
part  of  man's  history  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  the  mere 
recognition  of  those  qualitative  likenesses  and  differences 
which  suited  some  momentary  purpose.  We  describe  each 
other  even  today  by  the  use  of  a  multitude  of  different  terms 
between  which  no  one  has  undertaken  to  establish  relation- 
ships. We  scarcely  know  how  we  recognize  our  friends  or 
how  we  know  that  someone  is  a  stranger. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  quantitative 
statements  concerning  the  differences  between  persons  ap- 
pears in  our  efforts  to  compare  one  another  with  respect  to 
physical  differences.  I  have  no  doubt  that  along  with  these 
came  also  inferences  regarding  possible  accompanying  men- 
tal differences.  Out  of  this  has  grown  up  an  enormous 
literature  embodying  many  bizarre  attempts  to  relate  physi- 
cal differences  to  mental  differences.  In  these  types  of  meas- 
urement the  emphasis  has  been  almost  entirely  on  the 
measurement  of  the  anatomical  differences  between  indivi- 
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duals.  It  has  then  been  assumed  that  specific  mental  differ- 
ences are  related  directly  to  the  measurements  taken. 

This  type  of  investigation  recognizes  all  sorts  of  person- 
ality differences.  It  recognizes  them  on  a  basis  of  the  quali- 
tative similarities  that  I  mentioned  above.  No  effort  is  made 
to  set  up  any  form  of  measurement  which  would  indicate, 
for  example,  that  a  chin  which  projects  farthest  will  have 
the  highest  degree  of  pugnacity  attached  thereto.  Extreme 
slope  of  the  forehead  does  not  convey  the  idea  that  we  also 
expect  to  find  extreme  weakness  in  intellectual  capacity.  In 
other  words,  wide  variations  can  be  found  in  our  physical 
measurements  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  as- 
sumed by  the  phrenologists  that  equally  wide  mental  varia- 
tions are  correlated  with  these. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  scientific  psy- 
chologist in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  prove  rela- 
tionships such  as  I  have  described.  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  the  problems  in  measurement  would  be  very  much  sim- 
plified if  we  could  use  the  types  of  physical  measurement 
just  described  and  from  them  draw  directly  inferences  re- 
specting differences  in  mental  capacity.  One  of  the  assump- 
tions that  has  been  made  is  that  desirable  traits  are  posi- 
tively correlated.  Certain  psychologists  have  undertaken  to 
measure  physical  characteristics  and  mental  characteristics, 
hoping  that  such  a  positive  correlation  might  be  found.  No 
such  relationship  has  thus  far  been  demonstrated.  The  ap- 
plication of  any  methods  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
develop  fails  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  relationships  and 
moreover  go  a  long  way  toward  disproving  them. 

If  we  glance  back  at  the  history  of  scientific  psychology, 
we  immediately  discover  that  the  psychologist  in  his  labora- 
tory has  undertaken  to  discover  the  nature  of  mental  proc- 
esses and  to  find  some  means  of  representing  them  in  quan- 
titative terms.  As  a  result  of  this  long  period  of  research,  a 
great  many  measuring  instruments  have  been  developed  or 
adapted  from  other  sciences  for  purposes  of  investigation  in 
the  field  of  psychology.  The  speed  with  which  mental  proc- 
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esses  take  place,  their  great  variety,  and  the  complexity  of 
their  interrelations  has  apparently  made  it  necessary  to  use 
instruments  of  great  precision.  A  great  many  of  our  simple 
responses  take  place  in  a  tenth  of  a  second.  Some  reflexes 
are  perhaps  even  more  rapid.  It  has  been  interesting  to 
watch  the  efforts  that  psychologists  have  made  to  turn  some 
of  these  refined  measurements  to  practical  use.  Thus  far, 
the  situations  that  are  of  importance  to  business  or  industry 
or  other  practical  walks  of  life  have  been  in  the  main  unable 
to  utilize  the  refined  measurements  of  the  laboratory.  I 
think  it  is  highly  probable  that  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  particular  positions  becomes  greater,  we 
shall  find  these  refined  measurements  more  and  more  useful. 

At  the  present  time,  we  do  find  a  great  many  of  the  meas- 
urements made  in  the  laboratory  extremely  useful  in  special 
fields  of  human  behavior.  Certain  research  laboratories  in 
industry  have  applied  even  greater  methods  of  refinement  in 
their  investigations  of  psychological  facts.  I  have  in  mind 
the  work  of  the  Nela  Park  Laboratories  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company.  Here  we  find  experiments  on  color  vision,  on 
intensities  of  white  and  colored  light,  which  rival  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  psychological  laboratory.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  these  experiments  supplement  the  work  of  the  psycholo- 
gist. The  great  objective  of  this  laboratory,  however,  is  to 
produce  those  lighting  conditions  which  are  of  optimum 
value  to  the  human  eye  when  at  work. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  Bell  Laboratories  in  New  York 
are  investigating  problems  that  belong  to  hearing.  A  recent 
investigation  has  established  the  relative  intensity  and  pitch 
of  tones  and  noises  for  optimal  hearing  over  wide  ranges  of 
both  intensity  and  pitch.  It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  at 
this  point  that  almost  precisely  the  same  experiment  obtain- 
ing similar  results  was  presented  as  a  doctor's  dissertation  in 
the  psychological  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  investigation  was  undertaken  to 
answer  certain  theoretical  problems  in  the  field  of  audition. 
In  the  Bell  Laboratories,  the  theoretical  problems  were  un- 
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doubtedly  equally  well  understood,  but  the  practical  results 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  telephone  were  of  greatest 
interest. 

I  had  the  privilege  a  couple  of  years  ago  of  going  down 
into  the  temperature  laboratories  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  at  Pittsburgh.  Here,  deep  in  the  earth,  was 
a  laboratory  made  up  of  several  rooms  and  a  large  amount 
of  complicated  apparatus  with  which  Mr.  Yagloglou  was  at- 
tempting to  determine  what  he  terms  the  comfort  line  under 
varying  conditions  of  air  currents,  humidity,  and  tempera- 
ture. It  reminded  me  of  our  many  experiments  on  tempera- 
ture in  the  psychological  laboratory.  In  certain  cases  the 
laboratory  of  psychology  has  found  the  problem  more  com- 
plicated than  he  has  discovered  it  to  be.  Notwithstanding, 
the  relationship  between  the  two  sets  of  experiments  is  ex- 
tremely close.  The  results  of  Mr.  Yagloglou's  experiments 
are  being  put  to  use  in  mining  activities  throughout  the 
world.  They  are  also  applicable  to  practically  all  our  manu- 
facturing industries. 

I  have  used  the  above  as  illustrations  of  the  close  relations 
between  the  psychological  laboratory  and  the  technical  lab- 
oratory which  undertakes  to  apply  various  findings  to  in- 
dustrial problems.  Such  illustrations  might  be  continued 
through  a  long  list  of  experiments.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  laboratories  in  which  psychology  is  being  directly 
applied  in  all  of  its  phases  is  the  National  Institute  for  In- 
dustrial Psychology,  in  England,  If  you  are  interested  in 
seeing  how  much  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  re- 
search laboratories  could  be  applied  to  industrial  problems 
today,  Whipple's  Manual  or  Franz's  Handbook  of  Mental 
Measurements  will  indicate  the  wealth  of  material  already 
available. 

Throughout  all  these  experiments  one  of  the  essential 
thhigs  in  making  them  applicable  to  various  working  condi- 
tions is  the  establishment  of  norms.  It  is  highly  essential 
that  we  know  what  the  average  performance  is  likely  to  be 
in  any  particular  mental  process.  It  is,  for  example,  decid- 
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edly  worth  while  to  know  what  the  memory  span  is  for  ob- 
jects and  what  some  of  the  conditions  are  that  affect  forget- 
ting. In  the  presentation  of  material  in  training  courses  and 
in  instructions,  we  should  be  familiar  with  the  various  im- 
agery types.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  present  orally  a  long 
series  of  complicated  instructions  to  the  visually  minded 
individual. 

Let  me  also  call  attention  to  the  amount  of  time  that  the 
psychological  specialist  would  probably  require  if  you  asked 
him  to  give  you  a  detailed  description  of  any  particular  indi- 
vidual's mental  processes.  We  have  estimated  that  in  per- 
haps three  days  of  continuous  work  it  is  possible  to  indicate 
in  a  schematic  way  only  the  general  conditions  of  a  person's 
mentality.  If  we  include  a  study  of  mental  balance,  it  re- 
quires a  much  longer  period.  Such  an  investigation  involves 
a  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  many  others,  and  specific 
information  regarding  the  limits  of  normal  variability  in 
each  of  the  processes  investigated.  We  cannot  safely  say 
that  since  a  particular  person's  memory  is  faulty  he  should 
for  that  reason  not  be  considered  for  a  large  variety  of 
positions.  In  such  an  investigation  as  I  have  described,  the 
final  summing  up  will  indicate  to  what  extent  elements  that 
are  below  the  norm  are  balanced  by  others  which  have  been 
better  trained. 

This  last  paragraph  indicates  one  of  the  difficulties  that 
the  psychologist  has  in  testing  the  application  of  his  labora- 
tory findings  in  industrial  situations.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent questions  asked  the  psychologist  is,  How  much  time 
will  your  experiments  or  your  tests  require  of  our  workers? 
If  the  period  suggested  runs  over  thirty  minutes,  there  at 
once  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  executive  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  worker  to  spend  so  much  time  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  plant  or  office  to  give  up  so  much  of  the  work 
period.  To  ask  for  three  days,  the  period  I  mentioned 
above,  would  of  course,  be  impossible.  Yet  the  psychologist 
would  not  feel  that  his  analysis  of  the  individual  carried 
much  validity  if  he  spent  a  shorter  period.    The  results, 
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then,  that  we  have  thus  far  obtained  in  many  cases  are 
naturally  insecure.  In  Germany,  the  tests  and  apparatus  of 
the  psychological  laboratory  were  originally  transferred 
almost  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  laboratory.  In  a  few  in- 
stances similar  attempts  were  made  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  most  part,  the  cumbersome  apparatus  of  the  labora- 
tory is  no  longer  being  used.  We  may  cite,  however,  the 
complicated  apparatus  used  in  testing  taxi  drivers  as  one  in- 
stance in  which  much  special  technique  has  been  applied  to 
the  problem  in  hand. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  condition  confronting  in- 
dustrial psychology  with  the  condition  in  the  research  lab- 
oratories of  the  same  companies.  The  work  of  the  research 
laboratories  can  be  done  to  a  large  extent  away  from  produc- 
tion operations.  It  involves  no  fear  of  arousing  the  resent- 
ment of  the  workers  or  of  irritating  the  foreman  because  of 
waste  of  time.  In  these  respects  the  psychologist  for  some 
time  to  come  will  have  greater  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his 
experiments.  In  two  or  three  companies  these  difficulties 
have  been  met  by  setting  up  special  productive  machinery 
apart  from  the  regular  machines,  where  experiments  may  be 
performed  under  these  specially  arranged  conditions. 

Measurement  for  the  determination  of  capacity  will  in- 
crease in  frequency,  in  accuracy,  and  in  completeness  as  we 
realize  the  importance  of  management  of  workers.  Wherever 
we  can  offer  a  quantitative  measure  today,  we  see  that  man- 
agement very  quickly  undertakes  its  use.  Increasing  the 
amount  of  work  on  costs  is  of  particular  value  here  to  the 
psychologist.  It  offers  him  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
results  of  his  tests  with  more  carefully  prepared  data. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  factors 
that  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  measure  in  industry.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  present  all  of  them,  so  will  undertake  to 
mention  only  those  whose  variability  we  have  already  some 
promise  of  successfully  measuring. 

Within  the  limits  required  by  any  particular  industrial 
process,  we  have  already  been  taught  the  importance  of 
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knowing  as  much  as  possible  about  the  sensory  processes, 
the  perceptual  processes,  and  the  energy  and  health  of  the 
individual  applying  for  a  position.  In  their  appropriate 
place,  tests  for  visual  acuity  under  different  lighting  condi- 
tions, for  color  blindness  and  other  visual  anomalies  are  regu- 
larly applied.  In  similar  fashion,  the  importance  of  various 
measurements  of  hearing  and  of  vocal  expression  are  tested. 
The  telephone  operator  is  tested  for  both  of  these  and,  if 
there  is  any  possibility  of  development,  is  always  given  care- 
ful training  in  both  fields  to  develop  greater  accuracy  and  to 
eliminate  any  faults  that  can  be  corrected.  In  many  opera- 
tions in  different  forms  of  industry,  the  importance  of 
rhythm  and  steadiness  are  emphasized,  and  in  some  of  these 
preliminary  tests  are  given  to  applicants.  The  industrial 
physician's  attention  to  health  and  special  defects  prevents 
individuals  having  such  defects  from  doing  certain  tasks. 

In  other  psychological  fields  there  are  numerous  possibili- 
ties which  have  not  yet  been  examined.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  numerous  processes  which  have  been  examined.  It 
was  found,  for  example,  in  a  recent  experiment  that  one  of 
the  factors  of  importance  in  aptitude  for  sewing  was  what 
seemed  to  be  a  special  ability  for  handling  delicate  materials. 
A  group  of  girls,  all  of  whom  could  sew  on  ordinary  ma- 
terials with  approximately  equal  skill,  showed  wide  differ- 
ences when  flimsy  cloths  and  laces  were  given  them  for  the 
same  operation.  We  have  always  assumed  that  there  must 
be  some  difference  between  the  watch  repairer  and  the  auto- 
mobile mechanic.  Here  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  simi- 
lar conditions  exist  in  the  handling  of  other  operations. 

In  order  to  be  somewhat  brief,  I  shall  limit  my  illustra- 
tions to  five  general  fields:  intelligence,  experience  or  skill, 
aptitudes,  personality,  and  interests.  These  five  fields  have 
been  perhaps  most  frequently  discussed  in  the  United  States. 
In  England  we  should  doubtless  need  to  take  others  if  we  ex- 
pected to  select  those  which  have  been  emphasized  there. 

I  have  taken  these  because  of  our  peculiar  bias  and  per- 
haps because  I  am  more  familiar  with  some  of  the  results  in 
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these  fields  than  with  those  in  others.  Intelligence,  as  we 
have  undertaken  to  test  it,  means  learning,  the  rate  of  grasp- 
ing significance  of  instructions,  and  the  basis  for  that 
growth  which  is  of  special  importance  in  the  promotion 
problem.  By  experience  and  skill,  "attainment,"  I  have  in 
mind  the  immediate  availability  of  the  individual  for  produc- 
tion, the  lower  cost  of  training,  the  opportunity  readily  to 
adjust  the  individual  to  more  or  less  arduous  tasks,  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  to  the  worker  from  his  ability  to 
reach  standard  earlier  in  his  new  job  and  from  understanding 
almost  immediately  the  conditions  of  work  of  the  new  shop. 
Under  aptitudes,  the  employment  manager  likes  to  think  that 
his  placement  task  is  easier,  that  greater  profit  will  come,  if 
the  applicant  have  some  special  ability.  The  importance  of 
being  able  to  measure  the  personality  seems  to  vary  to  some 
extent  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  task.  We  shall 
all  agree,  however,  that  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  measure 
some  of  the  factors  which  go  to  make  up  this  term.  The 
importance  of  being  able  to  agree  with  the  applicant,  or  to 
point  out  to  him  that  he  is  really  interested  in  another  sort 
of  task,  we  all  recognize.  Whether  we  agree  that  these  in- 
terests are  based  on  fundamental  drives,  inherited,  or  have 
been  determined  by  the  individual's  past  experience,  we  do 
firmly  believe  that  whenever  an  individual  is  working  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  interests  we  obtain  increased  permanency 
of  occupation  and  greater  ease  of  adjustment  to  conditions 
of  work. 

The  efforts  to  devise  a  foot  rule,  thermometer,  odometer  or 
speedometer,  spectrometer,  or  whatever  analogy  in  measure- 
ment occurs  to  you — a  standard  instrument  of  some  sort  that 
will  indicate  the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  master  mental 
problems  of  differing  complexity — have  been  many.  Since 
1905,  when  Binet  first  suggested  a  plan,  the  variety  of  pro- 
cedures has  increased  enormously.  Most  effort  has  been 
centered  on  trying  to  find  an  instrument  that  will  measure 
the  particular  capacity  used  in  school  studies.  From  such 
researches  as  these  came  the  notion  that  there  might  be  a 
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special  capacity — termed  general  intelligence  or  mental 
alertness — which,  if  accurately  measured,  would  correlate 
highly  with  grades  and  other  evidences  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment. 

The  difficulties  of  getting  a  high  correlation  are  manifold. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  a  specific 
capacity  has  been  isolated.  The  learning  process  is  itself  a 
complicated  phenomenon.  There  may  be  several  distinct 
factors  rather  than  one  in  the  ability  to  learn.  Efforts  to  find 
these  result  in  special  tests  for  reasoning  ability,  for  imagin- 
ation, for  verbal  memory,  for  incidental  learning,  for  judg- 
ment, for  learning  in  specific  fields  of  knowledge.  Combina- 
tions of  these  have  been  tried  to  get  an  over-all  view  of  the 
individual's  general  capacity  to  learn.  The  term  psycholog- 
ical or  intelligence  test  popularly  describes  this  sort  of  omni- 
bus measuring  instrument. 

The  testing  of  the  validity  of  such  a  measure  is  fraught 
with  one  important  difficulty.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
measures  of  the  other  variable — the  grades  that  students 
make.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  dozen  instructors  grading  a 
single  examination  paper  in  mathematics,  history,  languages, 
or  other  subject,  will  give  that  paper  a  dozen  different  grades 
ranging  from  not  passing  to  the  highest  of  grades.  With 
such  or  even  lesser  variability  in  the  reliability  of  the  cri- 
terion, it  is  obviously  difficult  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of 
the  test. 

A  third  difficulty  appears  when  we  consider  the  great 
variety  of  motives  that  actuate  the  students  in  writing  the 
papers,  both  the  examination  and  the  intelligence  test.  Some 
are  highly  conscientious,  others  plan  simply  to  get  by. 
Others  represent  physical  limitations  of  health,  athletics, 
poor  living  conditions,  and  the  like.  Many  are  in  school 
through  no  great  desire  of  their  own.  The  distractions  that 
interfere  with  the  complete  demonstration  of  the  capacity 
being  measured  are  significant  in  lowering  any  particular 
correlation.  Each  of  these,  the  uncertainty  of  measuring  a 
specific  capacity,  the  inability  to  establish  a  stable  criterion. 
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and  the  influence  of  surrounding  conditions,  affects  equally 
seriously  the  attempts  at  measurement  of  intelligence  in  in- 
dustrial situations. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  that  have  resulted  from  the 
intensive  study  of  different  types  of  mental  alertness  tests 
was  dem.onstrated  in  a  specific  study  made  of  the  officers  in 
the  Army.  It  was  shown  there  that  medical  officers  and  cer- 
tain other  groups  of  non-combatant  officers  tested  high  on 
such  tests  as  linguistic  ability  and  general  information.  On 
the  other  hand,  artillery  officers  made  the  highest  scores  on 
such  tests  as  number  completion  and  the  arithmetic  test. 
This  general  lead  has  been  followed  by  a  great  many  in- 
vestigators since.  The*  work  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  attempting  to  adapt  the  phychological  test  to  the  require- 
ments of  college  work  has  resulted  in  a  psychological  test 
that  emphasizes  various  forms  of  linguistic  ability.  The 
evidence  seems  to  point  to  this  conclusion,  that  college  work 
in  the  main  puts  a  premium  upon  facility  in  the  understand- 
ing and  use  of  language  forms  both  written  and  spoken.  The 
tests  devised  by  Thurstone  to  determine  special  abilities 
in  engineering  work  place  the  emphasis  upon  a  variety  of 
types  of  mathematical  ability.  These  two  investigations 
may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  direction  in  which  intelli- 
gence testing  is  moving  today.  The  general  test  for  intelli- 
gence is  still  useful  as  a  first  quick  survey  of  the  abilities  of 
any  group.  The  next  step,  however,  is  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion between  this  general  survey  and  the  specific  abilities  of 
the  individuals. 

We  may  go  on  for  a  moment  to  discuss  the  use  of  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  test.  It  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  estab- 
lished that  the  intelligence  test  either  with  content  un- 
adapted  to  the  terminology  of  clerical  occupations  or 
adapted  to  such  terminology  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
predicting  the  rate  of  promotion  and  efficiency  of  clerical 
workers.  The  work  of  Dr.  Bills  has  shown  us  that  the  aver- 
age score  for  secretaries  is  always  higher  than  that  for  sten- 
ographers, and  in  turn  stenographers'  scores  are  higher  than 
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the  average  for  typists.  In  the  more  strictly  clerical  occu- 
pations the  general  principle  holds  true  that  the  higher  the 
score,  the  more  likely  the  individual  will  be  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion acceptably. 

When  we  come  to  investigate  the  relation  of  the  test  to 
executives,  the  results  are  not  so  clear.  In  general,  execu- 
tives of  higher  rank,  age  and  opportunity  being  somewhat 
equalized,  will  average  higher  than  executives  of  lower  rank 
as  a  group.  The  variation  in  score  parallels  roughly  in- 
creasing complexity  of  functions  performed.  A  recent  study 
in  England  confirms  the  results  of  investigations  made  in 
this  country  on  the  importance  of  mental  alertness.  I  quote 
from  the  report: 

Perhaps  the  best  established  conclusion  in  the  whole  inquiry 
is  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  factors  involved  in  any  at- 
tempt at  vocational  guidance.  Not  one,  but  a  dozen  or  more 
considerations  must  be  duly  studied  and  weighed  before  any  accu- 
rate decision  can  be  reached  upon  what  particular  career  a  child 
can  best  be  advised  to  take  up.  It  is  clear  that,  to  be  genuinely 
worth  while,  such  a  decision  must  not  be  based  upon  a  short  ten 
minutes'  consultation;  it  must  be  founded  upon  an  intensive  in- 
quiry, wherever  such  inquiry  is  possible,  into  all  the  conditions 
of  the  case. 

What  may  be  the  relative  significance  of  each  of  the  different 
factors  concerned,  the  present  investigation  has  already  in  part 
revealed.  Native  intelligence,  at  any  rate  with  children  of  this 
age,  appears  to  be  of  supreme  importance  in  the  choice  of  a 
career.  Shrewd  as  teachers  and  other  officials  are  in  their  judg- 
ments of  individual  children,  they  still  sometimes  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  wide  range  of  individual  variation — the  insuperable  limi- 
tations imposed  by  inborn  dullness,  and  the  wide  possibilities  that 
are  open  to  inborn  talent  and  ability.  Fortunately,  native  intelli- 
gence is  the  easiest  quality  to  test.^ 

As  a  result  of  the  giving  of  a  mental  alertness  test  to  the 
national  Army  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  average  score  obtained  which  accorded  fairly  well 
with  our  general  idea  of  the  complexity  of  occupations  them- 

^  Cyril  Burt  and  others,  A  Study  in  Vocational  Guidance  (Industrial 
Fatigue  Research  Board  Report  No.  33;  London,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office, 
1926),  p.  96. 
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selves.  You  are  doubtless  all  familiar  with  the  occupational 
study  from  the  Army  that  has  been  quoted  numbers  of  times 
since.  Fryer  has  undertaken  to  extend  the  list  of  occupa- 
tions, and  Barr  has  made  an  independent  investigation  along 
the  same  line.  Mr.  King,  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  combined  the  results  of  the  Army  study  and  what  addi- 
tions were  made  by  Barr  and  Fryer,  and  has  added  new 
occupations  to  this  combined  list.  It  is  this  mental  alertness 
equivalent  of  the  different  occupations  that  we  use  in  our 
personality  studies  of  students  in  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. It  constitutes  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to 
evaluate  the  probability  that  a  student  with  a  given  psy- 
chological test  score  will  probably  succeed  in  certain  occupa- 
tions and  fail  in  others. 

You  can  readily  see  from  what  I  have  said  that  we  are 
only  on  the  threshold  so  far  as  research  in  these  fields  is  con- 
cerned. The  application  of  results  thus  far  obtained  is  de- 
cidedly limited.  The  results  of  such  application  must  be 
quite  insecure  so  long  as  we  must  still  collect  information 
regarding  the  requirements,  from  the  intelligence  point  of 
view,  of  definite  occupations.  This  information  is  essential 
in  evaluating  and  in  perfecting  the  tests  themselves. 

Measuring  the  importance  of  experience  in  previous  posi- 
tions has  not  yet  reached  even  the  scientific  accuracy  we  can 
attribute  to  measurements  of  mental  alertness.  On  the  other 
hand,  measurement  of  specific  skills  and  educational  attain- 
ment is  now  more  successfully  accomplished. 

The  list  of  separate  investigations  attempting  to  discover 
from  application  blanks  and  personal  history  records  indi- 
cations of  success  in  the  positions  applied  for,  is  long.  We 
may  sum  up  the  results  of  these  investigations  by  saying  that 
the  best  combination  of  five  or  more  items  which  may  be 
taken  to  represent  maturity  and  previous  experience  gives 
us  a  correlation  of  .40  to  .45.  In  other  words,  the  relation 
between  past  experience  and  a  new  position  is  not  repre- 
sented by  a  high  probability  of  success  in  the  new  position, 
based  on  success  in  the  previous  positions.    There  is,  how- 
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ever,  a  distinct  positive  relationship.  Naturally,  the  nearer 
past  experience  corresponds  to  requirements  of  the  new  posi- 
tion, the  greater  the  probability  of  success. 

In  this  field  of  measurement  of  accomplishment,  the  trade 
test  is  probably  the  most  striking  product  of  the  effort  to 
quantify  our  knowledge  of  ability  and  skill.  I  think  perhaps 
the  term  is  familiar  to  all  of  you.  Chapman,  in  his  book  on 
trade  tests,  has  made  much  of  the  data  arising  from  the 
Army  research  available  to  us.  We  may  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  arrangement  of  such  a  test.  Let  us  turn  to  the  trade 
tests  for  auto  mechanic  and  auto  repairer  in  the  C.  C.  P. 
trade  tests  manual.  With  reference  to  the  carburetor,  such 
questions  as  the  following  will  illustrate  the  method.  Ques- 
tion: What  regulates  the  height  of  the  gasoline  in  the  car- 
buretor? Answer:  (i)  float,  (2)  valve.  Either  answer  is 
scored  as  correct  and  given  a  score  of  four  points.  If  neither 
answer  is  given,  the  score  is  zero.  Question:  How  would 
you  repair,  without  replacing  with  a  new  one,  (i)  a  leaky 
metal  float,  (2)  a  leaky  cork  float?  Answer:  (i)  solder, 
(2)  shellac  or  varnish.  The  score  is  four  if  both  answers  are 
given;  zero  otherwise. 

There  are  eight  pages  of  such  questions  which  the  indi- 
vidual who  assumes  ability  to  act  as  an  auto  mechanic  must 
answer.  The  resulting  scores  rank  the  candidates  from  a 
position  as  novice  through  the  apprentice,  journeyman,  and 
expert  levels  of  experience  and  ability.  With  the  use  of  this 
method,  the  Army  was  able  to  determine  the  degree  of  ex- 
pertness  of  large  numbers  of  men  in  a  great  variety  of  occu- 
pations. Modifications  of  the  method  have  been  used  fairly 
extensively  in  industry  since  it  was  devised.  I  was  talking 
recently  with  a  personnel  man  whose  company  began  the 
use  of  such  tests  about  two  years  ago.  He  reports  that  they 
have  uncovered  a  great  deal  of  expert  knowledge  of  which 
they  were  unaware.  In  other  instances  they  have  exposed 
inexpertness  in  places  and  in  persons  where  expertness  had 
been  assumed. 

The  trade  test  can  be  built  in  many  forms.    I  have  illus- 
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trated  the  oral  question  and  answer  form.  In  certain  occu- 
pations it  has  been  found  advisable  to  use  trade  tests  made 
up  of  drawings  and  pictures  of  the  objects  to  be  used.  In 
others  it  proved  more  advantageous  to  carry  out  the  test 
with  the  tools  of  the  trade  actually  present.  In  the  case  of 
the  truck  driver,  the  only  test  that  proved  satisfactory  was 
an  actual  driving  test  under  standard  conditions.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  principles  of  the  trade  test  has  been  varied. 
We  have  today  tests  in  accountancy,  in  business  informa- 
tion, in  practically  all  school  subjects,  in  clerical  occupations, 
as  well  as  in  the  skilled  trades.  It  was  found  that  the  type 
of  test  used  in  the  Army  needed  considerable  modification 
before  it  was  suitable  for  industrial  use.  Much  the  same 
experience  has  appeared  here  that  we  have  referred  to  in 
our  discussion  of  intelligence  tests.  The  relationship  be- 
tween ability  and  task  is  in  many  respects  general,  but  to 
make  the  test  practical  we  must  recognize  that  that  relation- 
ship also  has  specific  factors  in  it. 

It  is  to  this  question  of  special  ability  that  we  shall  now 
turn.  We  are  interested  in  those  individuals  who  seem  to 
have  unusual  capacity  in  special  mental  processes  and  in 
specific  fields  of  activity.  The  man  who  goes  out  into  the 
freight  yards  and  after  inspecting  50  or  75  freight  cars  re- 
turns to  the  office  and  writes  down  all  the  numbers  from 
memory  appeals  to  us.  We  watch  the  artist,  the  tennis 
player,  with  admiration.  Involved  in  these  positive  attain- 
ments is  a  complex  of  practice  and  special  aptitude  that  we 
should  like  to  see  applied  to  each  specific  task. 

In  19 19  I  gave  the  Army  test  to  120  addressograph  opera- 
tors in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  After  two 
or  three  weeks  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors,  I  was 
able  to  obtain  a  fairly  satisfactory  measure  of  the  efficiency 
of  these  operators.  This  measure  consisted  in  the  number 
of  perfect  addresses  turned  out  by  each  operator  in  a  given 
period  of  time.  The  range  of  proficiency  was  about  three  to 
one.  The  range  of  ability  as  shown  by  the  Army  test  was 
also  approximately  three  to  one.    But  here  the  relationships 
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ceased.  Girls  with  high  scores  on  the  Army  test  were  just 
as  likely  to  be  low  in  output  as  to  be  high.  The  correlation 
by  the  Pearson  product  moment  method  was  .06.  The  two 
abilities  were  not  related.  A  girl  would  be  high  in  the  Army 
test  and,  though  her  amount  of  practice  was  sufficient  to 
develop  whatever  manual  dexterity  she  had,  she  would  still 
be  low  in  output.  We  have  here  a  simple  illustration  of  what 
is  meant  by  aptitude  for  a  particular  task.  It  is  commonly 
assumed  that  within  the  limits  controlled  by  the  level  of 
general  ability  of  each  individual,  the  individual  person  will 
exhibit  differences  in  his  various  abilities  such  as  have  just 
been  illustrated.  The  problem  of  measuring  aptitudes  is 
therefore  a  problem  first  of  discovering  what  the  aptitudes 
are.  Until  we  have  examined  closely  each  occupation  and 
each  particular  task,  we  shall  not  be  sure  of  the  total  number 
and  variety  of  aptitudes  in  individual  capacity.  The  investi- 
gation in  England,  referred  to  above,  discusses  the  existence 
of  four  kinds  of  more  or  less  general  ability,  the  linguistic 
type,  mechanical  ability,  motor  ability  or  manual  dexterity, 
and  constructive  ability.  It  was  shown  in  the  experiments 
there  reported  that  there  might  be  present  in  an  individual 
a  considerable  amount  of  manual  dexterity  which,  neverthe- 
less, was  not  accompanied  by  either  mechanical  or  construc- 
tive ability. 

An  illustration  from  the  same  report  mentioned  above 
may  be  taken  to  show  a  high  degree  of  specificity  that  ap- 
pears in  the  study  of  aptitudes.  In  the  dressmaking  test  it 
was  found  that  there  were  three  main  sets  of  qualities  affect- 
ing adaptability  to  this  occupation.  These  were  factors 
which  affected  (i)  speed,  (2)  quality  and  (3)  ease  of  learn- 
ing. In  connection  with  the  quality  of  work,  a  distinction 
appeared  between  adaptability  to  dressmaking  and  adapta- 
bility to  tailoring.  What  is  called  the  ''light  touch"  proved 
to  be  an  extremely  important  asset  to  the  dressmaker  but  of 
no  practical  importance  in  the  tailor's  trade.  This  lightness 
of  touch  was  measured  "by  the  degree  to  which  the  candi- 
date crumpled  new  tissue  paper  in  folding  it  as  if  for  a  hem." 
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If  we  turn  to  the  lists  of  terms  that  indicate  traits  and 
characteristics  other  than  those  of  the  intellectual  processes, 
we  are  appalled  at  the  number  of  factors  to  be  measured. 
More  serious,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  only  making 
a  beginning  in  the  development  of  methods  of  measurement. 
The  problems  that  arise  as  we  undertake  to  apply  a  measur- 
ing stick  to  the  emotions,  to  the  strength  of  habits  or  to  the 
varied  phases  of  the  personality  are  many  of  them  seem- 
ingly insoluble.  We  can,  however,  here  enumerate  some  of 
the  attempts  to  find  means  of  measurement.  The  bibliog- 
raphy covering  a  portion  of  this  field,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
published,  contains  some  thirteen  hundred  titles. 

A  group  of  terms  beginning  with  originality  and  includ- 
ing resourcefulness,  initiative,  foresight,  and  so  on,  has  been 
investigated  with  a  view  to  measurement.  Kelley's  test  of 
constructive  ability  is  a  sample  of  a  number  of  such  methods 
of  measurement.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes  with  which  a  variety  of  objects 
may  be  made.  The  result  of  its  use  correlate  with  other 
evidences  of  this  type  of  inventiveness.  Among  the  oldest 
of  tests  for  these  characteristics  is  the  foresight  test.  A 
condition  is  set  such  as  to  suppose  we  should  suddenly  be 
transformed  so  that  we  had  one  eye  located  in  the  center 
of  the  face.  The  responses  to  the  condition  are  to  indicate 
what  other  changes  in  our  present  situation  would  flow  from 
this  change.  The  number  and  variety  of  changes  enumer- 
ated become  the  measures  of  relative  ability  in  this  factor. 
In  salesmanship,  this  test  modified  to  meet  the  special  con- 
tent of  selling  is  called  "Answers  to  Objections"  test.  Stand- 
ard objections  made  by  prospects  are  given,  and  the  candi- 
date is  required  to  tell  how  he  would  meet  the  situation. 

Dr.  Manson  has  devised  a  method  of  ranking  incidents  of 
a  tactful  or  untactful  nature  which  gives  us  some  insight  into 
the  ability  of  an  individual  to  get  along  with  others,  A 
different  precedure  asks  the  individual  to  give  incidents 
that  he  or  she  considers  tactful  or  tactless.  Changes  in  the 
direction  of  less  and  less  brusqueness  of  the  incidents  related 
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are  distinctly  noticeable  as  the  social  maturity  of  the  relators 
increases.  Closely  related  to  this  is  Ream's  study  of  natural 
speed  and  ability  to  work  together.  He  found  that  persons 
who  reach  decisions  quickly  and  who  work  at  rapid  speeds 
do  not  like  to  work  with  those  who  are  much  slower  than 
themselves. 

A  student  came  into  my  office  for  conference.  One  of  the 
things  we  discussed  was  his  social  life.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  ever  worked  with  any  of  the  other  students.  He  said, 
yes,  he  had  tried  it  but  that  he  had  finally  given  it  up. 
The  student  with  whom  he  worked  wanted  to  get  only  a 
superficial  view  of  the  lesson  and  then  was  ready  to  go  on 
to  something  else.  He,  himself,  wished  to  master  the  ma- 
terial, to  go  over  it  carefully  and  often  he  liked  to  go  over 
the  material  again  before  leaving  it.  Later  I  looked  up  the 
records  of  the  two  students  and  the  reports  of  instructors. 
The  student  who  reported  for  conference  was  described  as 
slow,  as  frequently  failing  to  get  the  point  of  a  discussion, 
as  often  wanting  to  talk  over  the  lecture  or  discussion  after 
class.  The  other  was  quite  the  reverse.  My  conclusion  was 
that  he  had  picked  the  wrong  person  with  whom  to  study. 

The  questionnaire  method,  the  rating  scale,  and  the  free 
association  method  have  been  used  to  obtain  a  measure  of 
social  interest.  Detailed  experiments  with  promising  results 
have  been  made  to  measure  persistence  of  purpose,  clever- 
ness, caution,  aggressiveness,  and  the  differences  between  the 
schizod  and  syntonic  (introvert  and  extrovert)  personali- 
ties. 

I  must  mention  one  other  series  of  studies.  Are  there 
differences  in  the  interests  of  groups  of  individuals  suffi- 
ciently distinct  and  stable  that  we  can  characterize  one 
group  by  one  set  of  interests  and  another  by  quite  a  differ- 
ent set?  The  general  problem  is  an  old  one.  In  19 19, 
B.  V.  Moore  undertook  to  determine  whether  there  was  a 
statistically  significant  difference  between  the  interests  of 
electrical  engineers  who  went  into  sales  and  those  who 
went  into  design  engineering.     He  found  a  significant  dif- 
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ference  both  with  respect  to  the  proper  placement  of  the 
men  and  with  respect  to  success  attained.  Freyd  was  able 
to  show  on  the  basis  of  interests  statistically  valid  differences 
between  insurance  salesmen  and  students  in  industrial  fields. 
Recently  Cowdery  has  shown  that  engineers,  physicians, 
and  lawyers  each  have  special  groups  of  interests  that  differ- 
entiate one  profession  from  another.  This  differentiation 
extends  down  to  those  students  who  have  definitely  decided 
to  begin  their  training  for  these  different  professions. 

We  have  discussed  a  few  samples  of  measurement  of 
capacity.  Some  of  these  measures  are  indirect,  as  the  last 
one;  others  are  direct  attempts  to  discover  differences.  The 
question  of  the  relation  of  one  capacity  to  another  in  making 
a  final  assessment  of  the  individual  has  received  only  bare 
mention.  No  one  of  the  abilities  discussed  nor  all  of  them 
merely  added  together  makes  the  individual.  There  must  be 
a  coordination  and  balance  sufficient  at  least  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  single  outstanding  ability,  or  that  special  aptitude 
remains  useless.  Persons  of  excellent  intelligence  fail  in 
tests  or  business  because  of  indifference  or  because  of  care- 
lessness and  overconiidence.  Experience  and  skills  are  often 
overestimated  in  determining  their  industrial  value.  A 
temperamental  defect  may  produce  overconfidence.  The 
less  experienced  person  may  work  with  greater  caution  and 
success  than  the  experienced.  In  a  recent  article,  a  case 
of  phenomenal  memorizing  is  analyzed.  The  author  shows 
that  his  subject  possessed  no  sort  of  mental  capacity  really 
above  average.  He  had  been  led  to  develop  this  stunt  as  a 
special  compensation  for  his  actual  physical  and  social  in- 
feriority. By  this  means  he  gained  the  attention  he  craved 
and  could  not  get  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Adjustment  of  one's  abilities  to  his  duties,  to  his  group, 
to  his  interests,  to  his  ambitions,  is  an  interesting  task 
viewed  objectively.  As  a  rule,  we  individually  rather  prefer 
to  let  the  matter  drift.  The  purpose  of  all  these  attempts 
at  measurement  is  to  make  the  road  plainer.  They  should 
not  make  us  more  confused.    With  a  better  understanding 
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of  relative  differences  in  human  capacities,  we  shall  be  able 
to  devise  better  opportunities  for  the  growth  of  these 
capacities. 

The  sketch  I  have  tried  to  draw  is  one  of  a  newly  devel- 
oping science,  a  science  that  proposes  to  give  some  quantita- 
tive guideposts  within  the  confused,  misunderstood,  and 
unfortunately  widely  exploited  field  of  our  desires,  ambitions, 
and  hopes.  I  hope  you  will  at  least  have  realized  from  this 
discussion  that  five  or  twenty-five  dollars  paid  out  for  a  neat 
catalogue  of  your  own  individual  capacities,  or  for  a  list  of 
the  dominant,  subdominant,  and  negative  abilities  of  some- 
one you  are  thinking  of  hiring  is  extremely  unlikely  to  profit 
you  much  in  the  understanding  of  your  own  or  another's 
capacities. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN  SELECTION 

By  C.  S.  Yoakum 

I  FIND  it  somewhat  difficult  to  discuss  selection  and  place- 
ment as  separate  issues.  Personally,  I  am  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  undertaking  both  at  different  times  and  often  at  the 
same  time.  A  firm  writes  asking  for  a  man  to  fill  a  certain 
position.  If  I  know  the  concern,  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
fitting  some  individual  to  the  opportunities,  to  the  draw- 
backs, and  to  the  personalities  in  the  company.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  concerned  to  find  among  those  available  the  per- 
son most  likely  to  meet  the  specifications.  So  if  what  I  say 
this  evening  fits  one  better  than  the  other,  try  to  bring  it 
into  its  proper  setting  on  the  basis  of  your  own  experience. 

If  we  survey  the  great  number  of  positions  open  during 
any  two  or  three  years,  the  condition  seems  almost  ideal 
from  the  point  of  view  of  placement.  There  is  such  a  va- 
riety of  positions,  of  salaries,  of  types  of  business,  that  there 
would  seem  no  real  need  for  a  serious  discussion  of  place- 
ment problems.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  are  continually  offering  themselves  for 
opportunities  to  work,  to  enter  the  professions,  to  try  their 
hands  at  the  various  arts.  It  seems  that  selection  also  ought 
to  be  an  easy  task.  I  am  constrained  at  times  to  view  the 
whole  situation  as  another  of  those  perplexing  situations 
that  nowadays  is  much  discussed  under  the  heading  of  un- 
scientific distribution. 

This  is  perhaps  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  discuss  rea- 
sons why  selection  and  placement  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered problems  of  major  importance.  During  periods  of 
depression,  the  point  of  view  of  the  employing  group  be- 
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comes  that  of  taking  the  very  best  from  the  crowds  that  fill 
their  employment  offices.  For  most  of  the  individuals  in  the 
crowd  outside,  the  opportunity  to  get  work  seems  to  be  at 
the  vanishing  point.  Two  policies  with  respect  to  the  reg- 
ularization  of  employment,  and  therefore  of  opportunity,  are 
to  be  contrasted  rather  sharply  at  the  present  moment.  One 
is  definitely  adjusted  to  the  demand.  According  to  demand 
for  goods,  such  firms  reduce  or  increase  the  working  force. 
We  have  a  number  of  concerns  in  Detroit  for  whom  this  is 
an  avowed  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  notable 
examples  exist  where  every  effort  is  made  to  continue  in 
employment  a  maximum  working  force  and  to  guarantee  to 
the  working  groups  300  days  of  work  or  wages  each  year. 
Where  the  first  policy  is  in  operation,  selection  and  place- 
ment seldom  mean  anything  definite  and  permanent.  There 
is  great  possibility  under  the  second  policy. 

The  great  expansion  of  industry  and  general  business  of 
recent  years  coupled  with  restrictions  on  immigration  have 
brought  into  prominence  conservation  of  human  resources. 
Such  conservation  concepts  as  have  arisen  have  emphasized 
efficiency  first,  but  latterly  have  begun  to  recognize  scientific 
selection  and  placement  as  a  part  of  their  program.  Within 
a  given  concern,  we  see  the  growth  of  training  courses, 
analyses  of  turnover,  the  development  of  promotion  charts, 
position  specifications,  and  the  like,  all  directed  toward  the 
increased  utilization  of  the  human  capacities  already  avail- 
able. 

The  slower  rise  of  general  education  and  consequent 
spread  of  information  regarding  economic  conditions  and 
good  and  bad  opportunities  for  individuals  have  made  it 
possible  to  conserve  traditions  respecting  the  usefulness  of 
education  itself  and  the  desirability  of  one  occupation  against 
another. 

An  investigation  dealing  with  employees  in  a  large  office 
revealed  the  fact  that  turnover  was  a  selective  factor  in 
respect  to  social  status.  Turnover  percentages  diminished 
according  to  whether  the  social  status  of  the  home  environ- 
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ment  was  higher,  equal  to,  or  lower  than  that  of  the  office. 
Those  who  viewed  their  positions  as  socially  higher  than 
their  homes  clung  tenaciously  to  them.  Ambition  is  a  se- 
lective element.  This  finding  has  been  corroborated  in  other 
studies.  The  more  purely  social  satisfaction  was  discov- 
ered in  a  second  office.  Here  they  could  select  from  a 
goodly  number  because  the  working  conditions  and  friendly 
relations  were  favorable.  Girls  and  men  worked  for  less. 
The  average  clerical  wage  was  two  to  three  dollars  less  per 
week.  The  awakening  of  ambition  and  the  striving  for 
likeness  illustrates  the  influence  on  our  immigrants  of  mass 
education,  one  of  the  three  characteristics  of  American 
culture. 

Such  general  factors  as  I  have  just  described  control  more 
than  we  are  aware  the  process  of  selection.  The  young  man 
goes  into  banking  or  some  clerking  position  because  some 
social  standard  controls  his  action.  He  stays  two,  three,  or 
five  years,  or  throughout  life,  because  his  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances is  in  those  fields.  The  employment  offices  get  into 
the  habit  of  taking  men  from  certain  shops,  schools,  or  col- 
leges and  do  not  want  to  risk  other  possible  sources.  They 
discover,  or  think  they  discover,  that  men  with  particular 
types  of  experience  suit  their  company  best.  One  company 
refused  to  consider  any  college  men.  Now  they  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme.  Another  company  tried  to  get  them, 
but  they  would  not  stay.  A  college  graduate  in  my  office 
recently  spoke  deprecatingly  of  his  position  in  a  department 
store.  He  liked  his  work,  realized  he  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement;  but  there  were  no  other  college 
men  from  his  town  in  that  field ! 

Possibly  we  may  proceed  more  understanding^  in  this 
maze  if  we  examine  the  kinds  of  selection  that  go  on.  "We 
want  men"  or  "we  want  positions"  is  the  first  type.  The 
longshoremen  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  seem  to 
fill  this  requirement  perfectly.  All  kinds  of  men  and  all 
kinds  of  jobs  are  there.  Selection  of  men  and  of  jobs  is  at 
a  minimum.    When  the  call  comes,  as  many  as  are  needed 
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are  taken.  They  are  from  all  walks  in  life.  Their  past  his- 
tory means  nothing  to  their  employers. 

A  second  type  is  characterized  by  the  phrase,  "We  want 
to  fill  this  position."  I  passed  along  the  street  a  few  days 
ago  and  saw  the  sign,  "One  bushelman  needed;  apply 
within."  One  of  your  firms  recently  sent  out  a  call  for  five 
hundred  additional  clerks.  A  requisition  comes  to  the  em- 
ployment office  for  twenty-five  additional  toolmakers.  A 
representative  of  a  firm  writes  in  for  a  director  of  sales 
training.  Another  wants  a  vice-president  of  distribution. 
The  president  of  a  college  wants  a  dean  for  his  school  of 
commerce.    Anothers  wants  a  research  engineer. 

A  different  type  of  selection  is  expressed  in  the  words, 
"We  want  this  man;  hire  him,  and  we  will  place  him  later." 
You  will  usually  find  in  any  concern  of  moderate  size  a 
number  of  such  persons.  They  vary  in  age  from  beginners 
to  men  of  considerable  experience,  but  they  are  there  on 
temporary  work  waiting  to  be  placed. 

I  have  already  spoken  generally  of  a  further  type  of  selec- 
tion— that  selection  carried  on  by  the  seekers  for  work.  It 
is  a  variable  range  of  occupations  and  positions  they  are 
hunting.  Many  times  they  are  filling  positions  while  actively 
seeking  the  one  they  really  want.  In  other  cases  they  stay 
out  of  work  until  what  they  want  is  found. 

Of  these  different  types  of  selection,  the  one  that  most 
sharply  defines  our  problem  is  that  expressed  by  the  need 
to  fill  a  certain  position.  This  type  is  one  that  runs  through 
all  conditions  of  work  and  utilizes  all  working  ages.  It  is 
predicated  on  a  more  or  less  definite  set  of  duties  to  be 
performed.  In  any  particular  company,  it  calls  for  certain 
general  requirements,  as  age,  health,  citizenship,  habits  of 
work,  and  so  on.  More  specifically,  it  inquires  whether  the 
applicant  has  the  training  and  ability  to  do  the  task  and 
inquires  with  less  or  greater  care  regarding  his  fitness  to 
enter  personally  into  the  group  with  which  he  will  work. 

From  these  requirements  arise  at  least  two  sharply  de- 
fined problems  which  have  come  in  different  proportions 
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to  concern  both  employers  of  human  capacity  and  the  indi- 
viduals themselves.  These  are:  (i)  the  amount  and  kind 
of  training  that  will  be  most  profitable;  (2)  what  relation, 
if  any,  exists  between  personal  qualities  and  the  require- 
ments of  positions  and  occupations. 

What  do  I  need  as  preliminary  training  for  going  to  work? 
Each  spring  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  and  young  men 
and  women  put  this  question  and  answer  it  according  to 
their  comprehension  of  their  own  socio-economic  status  and 
their  vaguer  understanding  of  their  personal  capacities  and 
interests. 

A  student  came  into  the  office  last  spring  discouraged. 
He  had  been  out  on  a  search  for  a  job  at  the  close  of  his 
college  career.  At  one  place  he  talked  to  the  vice-president 
of  an  acceptance  corporation.  The  vice-president  permitted 
him  to  fill  out  an  application  blank.  After  the  boy  had  filled 
it  out  and  handed  it  in,  the  vice-president  said  rather  posi- 
tively: "Well,  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  go  to  college,  but 
you  must  remember  it  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  a  business 
and  you,  like  the  rest  of  us,  will  need  to  start  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  much  better  to  get  through  high  school,  then 
enter  business  and  learn  it  in  all  its  details.  You  have 
wasted  your  time,  so  far  as  getting  on  in  business  is  con- 
cerned." The  boy  found  out  later  that  the  method  de- 
scribed by  the  vice-president  happened  to  be  a  bit  of  per- 
sonal history. 

It  seems  to  me  this  story  brings  out  an  essential  inter- 
dependence between  training  and  occupations.  So  long  as 
there  is  any  considerable  group  of  occupations  where  execu- 
tives hold  the  views  of  this  vice-president,  the  extension  of 
the  pretraining  period  is  a  real  mistake.  The  problem  is  not, 
moreover,  specifically  limited  to  the  college  student.  Large 
numbers  leave  school  in  the  elementary  grades  and  during 
high  school.  All  of  these  are  influenced  by  the  factors  just 
mentioned,  the  socio-economic  environment  and  the  lack  of 
definite  group  objectives  so  far  as  further  formal  education 
is  concerned. 
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The  socio-economic  environment  contains  the  views  of 
such  men  as  our  vice-president  as  well  as  the  home  influences 
and  the  conventions  and  customs  of  the  immediate  social 
group.  One  college  student,  in  response  to  a  question  on  his 
record  blank,  remarked  that  he  had  gained  from  an  older 
acquaintance,  a  business  man,  an  insight  into  the  "shams" 
of  philanthropists.  As  a  result,  he  definitely  laid  his  college 
plans  to  include  those  activities  which  would  prepare  him 
for  what  he  called  "real  estate  speculation."  When  he  com- 
pleted those  things  which  he  judged  would  contribute  to  this 
end,  he  quit  school.  Another  bright,  energetic  young  man 
graduates  from  college  this  year.  Among  the  influences  at 
work  on  him  which  will  decide  whether  he  takes  a  further 
year  of  work  in  his  field  of  specialization  or  starts  working 
at  once,  is  the  advertising  manager  of  a  publishing  concern. 
This  advertising  man  argues  that  it  will  pay  more  financially 
to  go  to  work  at  once.  The  business  man  is  further  con- 
vinced that  the  additional  work  will  hinder  rather  than  aid 
the  student's  business  career. 

In  the  elementary  school,  the  business  environment  ex- 
presses itself  with  equal  force  and  definiteness.  Other  boys 
and  girls  of  their  acquaintance  are  at  work  earning  and 
spending  money.  The  family  needs  help  or  needs  to  be 
relieved  of  the  financial  burden.  School  work  seems  unpro- 
ductive and  uninteresting  at  times.  Local  businesses  are 
advertising  for  messenger  boys,  grocery  clerks,  delivery 
boys,  truck  drivers.  All  sorts  of  interesting  occupations 
seem  waiting  and  calling  for  his  services. 

What  is  the  actual  situation?  We  do  not  know.  I  have 
probably  stated  it  about  as  fully  as  it  can  be  stated  today. 
Had  I  used  what  statistics  are  available  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  all  ages  who  leave  school,  we  should  not 
be  much  the  wiser.  Certainly  we  should  not  be  sure  which 
exerted  the  stronger  influence,  the  opinions  of  business,  or 
the  limits  to  capacity  in  the  individuals. 

Some  evidence  is  accumulating  which  seems  to  show  that 
the  stronger  influence  is  not  in  all  cases  limited  capacity  to 
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continue  in  school.  We  have  always  had  before  us  the 
poor  boy  who  left  school  early  and  by  his  own  ''unaided" 
efforts  made  a  great  success  in  life.  Beside  him  we  also 
have  the  "self-made"  man.  The  newer  evidence  shows  that 
it  is  not  poverty  nor  lack  of  mental  ability  that  limits  amount 
of  schooling.  The  distribution  curve  of  mental  capacity  of 
those  who  essay  to  go  on  to  high  school  or  to  college  from 
high  school  is  much  the  same,  so  far  as  the  localities  are  con- 
cerned where  such  investigations  have  been  made.  Con- 
trolling factors  are  to  be  found  in  the  social  life  of  the  home, 
in  the  types  of  occupations  open,  and  in  the  influences  of 
community  group  life. 

In  order  to  fill  the  great  variety  of  positions,  different 
degrees  of  training  seem  to  be  necessary.  This  range,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  great.  It  varies  from  practically  no  for- 
mal education  of  any  sort  to  the  highest  types  of  speciali- 
zation available  in  our  best  universities  and  technical 
schools.  Along  with  this  variation  in  training  which  is 
being  given  to  our  young  men  and  women,  we  have  con- 
trasted the  statements  of  various  business  men  who  have  in 
a  variety  of  ways  decried  training  beyond  a  certain  point  as 
given  in  the  schools.  We  know  that  there  are  different 
types  of  training.  In  many  cases  men  have  reached  the 
highest  positions  with  practically  no  systematic  training. 
In  as  many  and  probably  more  cases,  they  have  had  what 
might  be  called  a  complete  education.  These  two  types  are 
ordinarily  expressed  as  training  on  the  job  and  pre-occupa- 
tional  education.  In  addition  to  these  two  types,  we  have 
those  individuals  who  find  it  more  agreeable  to  do  their 
studying  at  odd  hours  in  the  continuation  school  or  by  cor- 
respondence while  engaged  in  a  gainful  occupation.  In 
other  cases,  the  business  concern  itself  seeks  to  supply  to 
its  employees  the  educational  skills  and  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  promotion  to  more  profitable  positions. 

In  contrast  to  the  group  that  is  not  interested  in  formal 
training  is  the  business  man  who  calls  upon  the  schools  for 
supplying  his  needs  without  much  reflection  regarding  the 
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appropriateness  of  his  request.  It  is  for  him  the  single 
source  of  supply  for  many  of  his  positions.  For  certain 
phases  of  industry  or  business,  the  training  given  in  college 
or  in  school  may  be  appropriate;  for  others  that  type  of 
training  is  perhaps  wasted  energy.  I  am  not,  of  course,  dis- 
cussing general  values  of  education,  but  simply  the  one-to- 
one  relationship  that  must  exist  between  certain  phases  of 
training  and  its  uses  in  business. 

Thus  far  our  examination  of  the  problem  of  training  has 
not  carried  us  a  long  distance  toward  the  solution  of  the 
question  we  set  earlier — what  amount  and  what  kind  of 
training  will  be  most  profitable.  In  large  measure,  the  train- 
ing given  and  taken  has  been  more  dependent  upon  factors 
not  related  closely  to  the  occupations  that  boys  and  girls 
will  enter.  It  may  be  profitable  to  us,  therefore,  to  examine 
what  characteristics  business  wants  so  that  we  may  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  find  them  among  our  students.  I  want  to 
read  a  few  quotations  from  some  letters  received  recently 
which  will  indicate,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  the  vagueness 
in  the  minds  of  employers  regarding  what  they  need.  From 
the  first  letter  in  my  files  I  quote  the  following: 

I  am  interested  in  locating  a  young  man.  We  would  like  a  man 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  35,  preferably  married,  Protestant, 
and  one  who  has  been  or  is  a  resident  of  Detroit,  as  he  would 
naturally  make  his  headquarters  in  that  place. 

I  think  any  one  of  you  would  probably  find  it  difficult,  as 
I  did,  to  select  from  our  8,000  or  9,000  young  men  some 
person  who  might  fit  this  description.  The  chances  are  that 
when  he  was  found  his  interests  would  be  archaeology  in- 
stead of  salesmanship. 

Another  letter  gives  a  more  specific  requirement,  but  it 
happens  that  at  the  university  we  do  not  give  the  training 
called  for: 

The  job  analysis  as  has  been  given  me  requires  an  up-to-date, 
snappy  young  man  who  has  stenographic  speed  of  at  least  100 
words  a  minute  and  a  typing  speed  of  75;  he  must  also  be  accu- 
rate and  of  a  secretarial  type.    There  is  a  chance  for  advancement. 
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Just  what  is  meant  by  "up-to-date,  snappy  young  man"  I 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  adumbrate.  It  is  highly  probable, 
if  my  notion  of  these  phrases  be  correct,  that  the  combina- 
tion described  in  the  quotation  does  not  exist  in  any  great 
number  of  cases. 

A  letter  from  another  firm  calls  for  similar  specific  train- 
ing, but  adds  certain  other  features: 

A  brief  outline  of  the  general  qualifications  is  that  they  should 
be  in  age  from  24  to  30,  with  at  least  a  high  school  education 
and  preferably  with  some  college  work,  of  neat,  pleasing  personal 
appearance  and  finest  character,  aggressive,  and  with  an  aptitude 
for  sales  work.  Expert  speed  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  is  not 
required;  in  fact,  there  will  not  be  a  great  deal  of  dictation,  yet 
it  is  essential,  and  neatness  in  getting  out  the  work  is  vitally  im- 
portant. 

The  following  quotation  is  illustrative  of  a  great  many  we 
get: 

The  requirements,  in  addition  to  a  satisfactory  education,  are: 
an  excellent  moral  character,  an  aptitude  for  merchandising,  must 
check  up  favorably  on  loyalty,  personality,  initiative,  judgment, 
enthusiasm,  observation,  action,  health,  intelligence,  industry,  ex- 
ecutive ability,  and  memory. 

Most  of  us  would  hardly  be  ready  to  offer  an  opinion  on  our 
closest  acquaintance  with  respect  to  such  a  long  list  of 
characteristics  as  seem  to  be  demanded  by  this  position. 
We  would  feel  some  suspicion  over  the  applicant  that  "en- 
thused" much  over  his  loyalty  to  our  profession  before 
having  tried  it.  On  the  other  hand,  practically  all  of  us 
looking  for  positions  would  doubtless  claim  enough  of  each 
of  the  traits  mentioned  to  feel  justified  in  applying  for  the 
position. 

In  the  following  quotation  we  are  introduced  to  two  or 
three  rather  specific  characteristics,  but  on  the  whole  the 
essential  element  in  it  necessitates  discovering  a  particular 
form  of  desire  in  the  individual  to  be  recommended.  I 
think  all  will  agree  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine very  accurately  fundamental  desires,  yet  here  is  a 
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case  where  it  is  undoubtedly  the  important  element  in  the 
requirement: 

We  do  not  want  a  man  too  young  or  too  old.  Perhaps  a  man 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  30  with  some  retail  selling  experience 
as  well  as  some  other  selling  experience,  a  desire  to  get  into  a 
growing  business  and  make  a  place  for  himself  by  being  willing 
to  work  hard  and  look  at  his  work  over  a  period  of  years  is  the 
kind  of  an  individual  we  want. 

In  the  next  quotation  we  can,  I  think,  discover  a  prefer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  company  for  a  certain  broad  form  of 
training.  That  preference,  however,  is  not  a  specific  de- 
mand: 

Our  business  opportunities  vary  in  character  but  are  of  a  per- 
manent nature.  Men  trained  in,  or  inclined  to  engineering,  selling, 
and  general  merchandising,  and  who  seek  the  chance  of  directing 
their  talents  profitably  to  themselves,  are  sure  of  ample  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  description  that  follows  covers  a  large  range  of 
qualities  but  they  are  expressed  in  objective  terms.  The 
writer  of  this  request  was  undoubtedly  watching  a  young 
man  during  his  behavior  in  college  and  watching  in  imagina- 
tion and  picturing  to  himself  the  continuation  of  this  type 
of  behavior  after  the  young  man  entered  business. 

We  want  a  man  who  has  as  many  as  possible  of  the  qualifica- 
tions possessed  by  the  last  college  man  we  selected.  He  had  pre- 
vious sales  experience  during  summer  vacations.  He  was  editor 
of  a  college  publication,  but  also  had  experience  on  the  business 
staff,  earning  most  of  his  way  through  college.  He  is  unusually 
aggressive  and  has  a  pleasing  personality,  which  enables  him  to 
establish  strong  personal  contacts  with  customers.  He  was  an 
all-around  man,  prominent  in  several  campus  activities.  He  was 
elected  to  the  senior  honorary  fraternity  and  would  be  rated  as 
one  of  the  5  or  10  most  prominent  men  on  the  campus. 

B.M.O.C,  "Big  man  on  the  Campus,"  we  call  them  at 
Michigan. 

The  next  and  last  quotation  makes  an  interesting  though 
somewhat  common  assumption  that  only  those  with  en- 
gineering training  have  what  is  known  as  analytical  ability. 
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We  are  looking  for  a  man  who  has  been  out  of  college  three  or 
four  years  and  who  has  had  engineering  training  so  that  he  can 
quickly  grasp  the  systems  in  use  in  the  various  workrooms  and 
help  put  these  departments  on  a  paying  basis.  We  would  need 
someone  with  ability  to  handle  men,  as  well  as  someone  with  tech- 
nical training. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  eight  cases  cited.  In  the  first 
instance,  Protestant,  married,  lives  in  Detroit,  we  feel  that 
the  place  calls  for  someone  who  has  been  moving  along 
smoothly,  has  given  no  great  evidence  of  ability,  has  ambi- 
tion enough  to  keep  his  family  near  their  relatives  and  to 
move  back  and  forth  in  a  small  circle  in  his  local  community. 
In  contrast,  the  second,  where  a  snappy,  up-to-date  young 
man  is  wanted,  must  be  a  totally  different  sort  of  business. 
"There  is  some  chance  of  promotion."  The  writer  of  the 
request  does  not  expect  ambition  in  any  great  degree  to  go 
along  with  the  social  characteristics.  Ambition  must  spend 
itself  in  good  clothes,  dancing,  and  the  like.  In  the  office 
this  "snappy"  young  man  will  work  rapidly,  turn  out  accu- 
rate work,  and  keep  things  stirred  up.  I  presume  we  have 
all  met  the  young  man  and  also  have  been  in  the  firm's 
office.  The  third  asks  for  a  combination  that  probably  does 
not  exist — aggressive,  with  an  aptitude  for  sales,  between 
24  and  30,  yet  willing  to  do  typing  and  turn  out  neat  work. 
The  fourth  calls  for  a  blanket  bill  of  health  on  most  of  the 
desirable  personal  qualities.  The  psychology  of  the  writer 
is  simple.  He  expresses  himself  easily,  is  familiar  with 
commercial  character  analysis,  and  usually  knows  in  a 
verbal  way  what  he  wants.  He  also  has  confidence  in  his 
own  judgment. 

The  request  for  a  man  willing  to  work  hard  and  that 
emphasizes  his  desire  for  advancement  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  such  a  statement  of  the  position  draws  only 
those  who  do  not  expect  much,  who  are  grateful  for  small 
favors,  who  will  not  always  be  asking  for  a  raise,  and  who 
will  likely  be  careful  of  any  responsibility  given  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sixth  request  comes  from  a  firm  that 
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can  handle  men  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  number  one. 
The  seventh  is  the  familiar  case  of  similia  similibus  curantur. 
"Yes,  I  could  use  a  dozen  like  him."  Unfortunately,  as  we 
have  seen  in  earlier  discussions,  there  are  no  more;  he  is  the 
only  one.  To  be  sure,  the  phrases  are  apt,  and  we  might 
find  another  whom  they  fit;  but  he  could  not  be  the  same 
and  he  could  not  succeed  in  the  same  way  because  he  has 
been  supplanted  in  favor  already  by  the  first  one.  In  the 
last  request  we  are  dealing  with  a  company  that  is  not  suc- 
ceeding as  well  as  it  might.  The  man  who  goes  there  must 
expect  short  tenure.  He  has  probably  been  preceded  by 
several. 

The  psychology  of  need  is  complex.  There  are  many 
companies  looking  for  men  which  never  write  letters  such 
as  I  have  described  above.  We  may  call  them  sophisticated 
or  experienced.  Their  need  is  doubtless  as  insistent,  but 
they  have  learned  that  success  in  searching  for  men  is  not 
attained  by  blurting  out  their  impulsive  desires.  The 
psychology  of  description  is  not  so  easily  encompassed. 
Omitting  the  educational  and  training  requirements,  it  would 
be  easily  possible  to  select  men  who  would  fill  acceptably  all 
the  positions  described  who  had  none  of  the  external  char- 
acters mentioned. 

The  quotations  which  I  have  just  given  call,  it  is  true, 
for  men  of  more  than  average  ability.  However,  with 
variations  appropriate  to  the  level  of  the  ability  desired, 
I  am  sure  we  can  say  that  these  are  representative  of  a 
prevalent  weakness  in  specifying  needs  when  business  is 
hunting  new  employees.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  yet  no 
sharply  defined  requirements  which  can  be  so  definitely 
stated  that  persons  with  the  specific  qualities  desired  can 
be  matched  directly  with  requirements  of  the  position.  This 
constitutes  the  second  big  problem,  which  I  believe  will  be 
solved  only  by  definite  cooperation  between  the  business 
men  and  the  educator.  Its  solution  is  dependent  upon  (i) 
a  great  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the  demands  made 
upon  human  qualities  by  the  different  types  of  position  and 
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(2)  greater  skill  in  determining  in  any  individual  what 
qualities  fundamentally  exist  in  his  personality. 

In  connection  with  training  discussed  above,  I  mentioned 
two  of  the  fields  which  must  be  more  clearly  formulated  both 
on  the  side  of  the  individuals  possessing  them  in  different 
degrees  and  on  the  side  of  positions  calling  for  them  in 
similar  degrees.  I  called  those  groups  of  factors  (i)  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  individual  and  of  the  position 
and  ( 2 )  the  abilities  or  capacities  of  the  individual  and  the 
abilities  and  capacities  required  by  the  position.  These,  to- 
gether with  training,  give  us  three  of  the  four  groups  of  facts 
we  need  to  know  regarding  positions  and  persons.  The 
fourth  group  of  facts  I  have  brought  together  again  under 
the  phrase  "interest  and  personality."  It  will  be  noted  that 
many  of  the  quotations  given  above  have  laid  emphasis  upon 
thse  two  elements  in  the  individual. 

A  recent  study  referred  to  in  our  last  discussion  covering 
several  years'  duration  has  been  made  in  England  respect- 
ing the  relative  importance  of  these  four  groups  of  facts. 
It  seems  highly  probable  from  the  results  of  this  study  and 
others  in  this  country  that  intellectual  capacity  is  funda- 
mental in  determining  the  types  of  positions  in  which  any 
particular  individual  may  make  a  beginning  and  to  which 
he  may  be  expected  to  rise  with  adequate  training  and  ex- 
perience. The  group  probably  next  in  importance  for  the 
more  complex  occupations  is  that  brought  together  under 
personality  and  interests.  It  is  to  defects  in  the  adjustment 
between  these  factors  and  the  demand  of  business  for  fac- 
tors of  this  type  that  we  may  probably  trace  most  of  the 
dissatisfaction  and  high  turnover  in  many  organizations. 
The  technique  of  adjustment  thus  far  developed  in  business 
concerns  is  wholly  inadequate  to  determine  fundamental 
human  qualities  and  to  recognize  beforehand  the  inadequacy 
of  adjustment  between  these  qualities  and  the  positions 
which  individuals  are  filling. 

The  study  made  in  England,  to  which  I  just  referred, 
pointed  out  that  in  those  cases  where  the  individuals  took 
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positions  which  seemed  to  be  adjusted  to  their  abilities  and 
their  personal  qualities  and  interests,  turnover  and  dis- 
satisfaction were  practically  eliminated.  In  the  other  cases, 
where  adjustment  was  not  attained,  percentages  of  turnover 
and  dissatisfaction  conformed  more  nearly  to  common  ex- 
perience. 

Our  first  general  problem  was,  What  and  how  much 
training  does  business  demand  of  the  beginner?  Our  second 
is.  What  kinds  of  personality  are  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  different  positions?  In  our  opinion,  both  of  these  call 
for  joint  action  and  close  cooperation  between  leaders  in 
education  and  leaders  in  business. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  healthy  and 
vitalizing  disagreement.  Education  is  not  merely  to  train 
us  for  successful  business  careers  as  business  now  sees  itself. 
It  must  also  maintain  and  develop  new  and  better  business 
ideals.  Business  standards  and  business  ethics  are  steadily 
improving.  We  must  train  for  future  business  as  well  as  for 
present.  We  must  train  for  citizenship  as  well  as  for  busi- 
ness. But  I  have  set  myself  here  the  narrower  problem  of 
the  immediate  adjustment  needed  to  place  a  particular  in- 
dividual in  the  business  opportunity  most  appropriate  to 
his  capacities  and  training. 

I  have  just  said  that  what  training  and  what  capacities 
will  be  needed  is  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  schools  and  of 
business.  Let  us  study  for  a  moment  how  well  business  has 
given  us  clear  statements  of  what  they  can  offer  young 
men  and  women.  I  have  indicated  above  how  vaguely  their 
requests  are  frequently  phrased. 

Not  many  days  ago  a  student  stepped  into  my  office  and 
told  the  following  story.  Four  years  before,  he  had  reached 
the  position  of  foreman  in  a  manufacturing  plant  at  a  salary 
of  $175  a  month.  He  had  saved  enough  money  to  go  to 
college.  He  resigned  and  spent  his  four  years  in  the  uni- 
versity. Now  he  was  graduating  and  while  he  had  several 
offers,  none  of  them  paid  over  $110  a  month.  He  felt  that 
he  had  not  only  wasted  his  four  years  but  that  he  had  lost 
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ground  and  that  it  would  be  perhaps  two  more  years  before 
he  was  earning  his  original  salary. 

We  need  not  limit  this  statement  to  the  college  man. 
Precisely  similar  situations  arise  in  the  minds  of  students 
graduating  from  the  grades  or  from  high  school.  Each 
graduating  level  sees  others  leaving  school  and  beginning 
to  earn  money  while  they  are  still  in  school  and  dependent 
on  parents  or  borrowed  money.  My  contention  is  that 
business  does  not  clearly  say  ''Your  chances  with  us  are 
going  to  be  better  with  additional  years  of  schooling."  I 
do  not  argue  that  it  should  guarantee  better  positions.  I 
do  not  even  argue  that  the  additional  schooling  is  going  to 
make  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  it  a  better  business  man  or 
woman.  Further,  I  would  not  argue  that  the  high  school  or 
college  graduate  should  be  given  better  opportunities.  I 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  prospects  if  business  would  tell 
us  in  terms  of  salaries,  of  responsibility,  of  duties,  of  rate 
of  growth,  what  each  of  its  men  and  women  has  done.  If 
no  motivation  for  further  schooling  lies  in  those  facts,  well 
and  good.  There  is  sufficient  motivation  left  in  intrinsic 
interests,  human  curiosity,  desire  for  knowledge  and  citizen- 
ship, to  keep  our  schools  going  at  full  capacity. 

Perhaps  my  satisfaction  would  not  be  complete  until  I 
knew  that  all  these  men  and  women  had  reasonably  good 
opportunities  to  show  what  was  in  them.  The  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  a  corporation  dined  with  me  recently.  One 
of  the  questions  discussed  was  the  opportunity  men  had  to 
find  themselves  in  his  organization.  The  vice-president  pre- 
sented his  plan.  He  said,  "We  give  the  men  six  months  or 
more  preliminary  training  in  the  company.  After  that, 
their  promotion  is  dependent  on  the  stuff  they  show."  After 
lunch,  the  vice-president  and  I  walked  back  to  the  office, 
and  conversation  turned  to  types  of  men.  He  said:  "Let 
me  tell  you  about  Smith,  our  secretary.  He  started  in  with 
us  as  an  office  boy  20  years  ago.  He  had  not  completed  his 
high  school  education  at  that  time.  He  worked  along  at 
various  jobs  about  the  organization  but  seemed  to  make 
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little  real  advancement.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
enlisted  as  a  buck  private.  At  the  close,  he  was  a  captain. 
Since  he  has  been  back  with  us,  his  progress  has  been  rapid. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  officers." 

I  have  not  yet  connected  the  two  stories  for  this  man. 
The  office  boy  got  his  opportunity,  but  he  had  to  get  it 
outside  the  company.  When  he  showed  by  his  rapid 
progress  in  the  Army  the  stuff  that  was  in  him,  then  the 
company  could  recognize  it,  too,  and  reward  it.  It  is  a 
rare  business  that  can  truthfully  say  it  knows  the  capacities 
of  all  its  employees.  Until  we  approach  more  nearly  the 
use  of  modern  methods  of  handling  personnel,  we  shall  have 
the  greater  proportion  of  talent  unutilized  as  now. 

Accidents  such  as  this  one  and  emergencies  constitute  the 
principal  ways  used  by  business  to  discover  the  unused 
talents  in  the  organization. 

One  of  the  things  my  students  and  I  have  learned  is  this: 
All  the  representatives  of  companies  seeking  men  in  our 
institution  can  recall  outstanding  cases,  but  they  cannot  tell 
us  about  those  who  have  left,  nor  about  the  average  rate  of 
progress,  nor  about  those  who  have  not  been  promoted 
rapidly,  nor  about  how  many  men  and  women  of  ability 
they  can  actually  use.  What  are  the  applicant's  prospects? 
Three  things  are  needed  in  every  business  to  enable  that 
business  to  answer  this  question  so  that  the  answer  will  be 
useful.  First,  a  plan  must  be  developed  so  that  different 
types  and  kinds  and  degrees  of  training  can  be  used  as  early 
as  possible.  Second,  each  company  must  invent  a  method  by 
which  it  can  actually  discover  the  capacities  of  its  em- 
ployees. And  third,  to  do  these  things  and  to  be  of  any 
value  to  their  future  employees  who  are  now  in  school,  they 
must  collect  more  adequate  data  on  how  their  employees 
are  progressing. 

I  have  used  a  number  of  stories  or  cases  thus  far.  This 
procedure  tends  to  be  discursive.  In  a  way,  it  avoids  being 
abstruse,  but  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  logical  or  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  topic.     At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  a 
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short  summary  of  the  factors  discussed  or  mentioned  fol- 
lows. Several  general  elements  may  be  stated  first. 

The  severity  of  the  selection  process  varies  with  the  op- 
portunity to  select.  As  our  appetite  becomes  satisfied,  we 
select  the  choicest  morsels  and  throw  away  the  less  pleasing. 
Where  the  market  offers  many  varieties  and  grades,  we 
pick  and  choose.  This  is  what  happened  with  changes  in 
the  business  cycle  when  the  supply  of  workers  has  seemed 
unlimited.  A  closer  study  of  the  facts  and  some  experiments 
show  that  human  beings  do  not  respond  as  do  raw  materials 
under  these  conditions.  Workers  recognize  the  approach 
of  the  trough  of  the  cycle.  Their  individual  production 
increases.  Absenteeism,  infraction  of  rules,  decrease.  Man- 
agement of  the  human  element  becomes  easier.  Special 
experiments  show  that  production  per  man  improves  under 
the  stimulus  of  possible  layoffs.  With  the  proper  application 
of  the  appropriate  incentives,  it  seems  clear  that  our  first 
proposition  is  not  essential.  It  is  a  phenomenon  that  will 
disappear  as  we  improve  our  knowledge  of  how  and  why  men 
work.    Selection  need  not  vary  in  severity. 

The  second  observation  had  to  do  with  conservation  of 
man  power.  It  has  arisen  as  a  possible  check  to  our  lavish 
use  of  natural  resources  and  been  extended  to  men. 
Whether  society  has  actually  wasted  men  or  not,  it  has 
undoubtedly  thought  less  clearly  and  effectively  about  their 
use.  The  increasing  belief  that  enhanced  effectiveness  is 
possible  will  surely  enable  us  to  learn  more  about  human 
capacitiy,  just  as  it  has  aroused  inventiveness  in  other  lines. 

A  third  general  observation  that  has  produced  our  present 
methods  of  selection  rests  in  the  belief  that  ability  will  rise 
to  the  top  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  With  such  a 
belief  prevalent  and  plenty  of  individuals  about,  the  sink  or 
swim  theory  of  selection  can  be  operated  quite  satisfactorily. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  talents  can  be  buried, 
that  capacity  can  diminish  under  unfavorable  conditions,  we 
shall  employ  methods  of  selection  more  in  consonance  with 
scientific  selection  in  other  fields. 
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A  fourth  observation  may  be  made  respecting  the  belief 
that  training  of  all  sorts  is  an  asset.  We  are  learning  that 
valuable  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  step  out  of  the  school 
systems  at  all  levels.  Furthermore,  the  best  type  of  general 
education  is  that  which  can  be  continued  throughout  life. 
First,  general  tools  are  taught  for  use,  then  more  and  more 
specialized  tools  should  be  taught.  We  all  learn  to  read 
and  write,  then  we  undertake  to  learn  a  special  calling. 
Cultural  or  liberal  education  should  parallel  this  entire  proc- 
ess. In  other  words,  general  belief  in  education  is  not  a 
proper  basis  for  selection.  College  men  are  taken  into 
places  where  neither  their  special  nor  their  general  training 
will  be  of  use.  One  concern  hired  nothing  but  engineers. 
It  is  now  making  the  kind  of  engineers  it  needs  out  of  high 
school  boys.  Another  wanted  various  sorts  of  technical 
salesmen;  nothing  but  college  men  would  do.  They  are 
now  having  excellent  success  with  non-college  men.  Training 
unfits  as  well  as  fits;  those  who  select  must  specialize  in 
this  sort  of  knowledge. 

The  cases  we  have  used  bring  out  certain  special  and 
specific  factors  that  we  may  again  notice  briefly.  Selection 
is  often  based  on  various  prejudices.  The  best  saleswoman 
in  a  certain  department  store  is  slovenly  in  dress,  chews 
gum,  and  nudges  the  customer  in  emphasizing  the  quality 
of  her  goods.  No  one  might  select  such  a  person,  but  we 
too  often  forget  that  these  qualities  are  not  necessarily 
negative  to  sales  qualities.  Selection  for  a  position  must 
pick  out  the  assets  for  the  position,  then  what  can  be  borne 
with  in  the  accessories.    The  converse  of  this  is  often  false. 

Superficial  likeness  controls  many  selections.  This  person 
may  be  like  one  we  have  known  who  has  succeeded.  The 
prominent  trait  may  simply  be  a  personal  agreeableness  that 
is  recognized  by  the  interviewer.  It  is  advisable  to  go  more 
deeply  into  essentials  in  such  instances  than  in  those  where 
this  factor  is  less  in  evidence.  In  certain  cases,  the  inter- 
viewer may  sense  a  difference  between  what  he  considers  the 
company  atmosphere  and  that  which  surrounds  the  appli- 
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cant.  These  superficial  likenesses  destroy  the  chances  of 
many  an  applicant  with  ability,  energy,  and  real  personality. 
For  about  four  months  one  year  a  high-grade  man  was  in 
on  interviews  with  dozens  of  representatives  of  companies. 
It  was  almost  commencement  time.  We  decided  it  was 
time  to  have  him  selected.  We  picked  our  company  repre- 
sentatives, told  them  that  one  of  the  men  they  would  meet 
would  not  impress  them  favorably  at  first  but  that  he  had 
ability,  and  that  they  should  study  him  carefully.  We  told 
the  student  not  to  turn  down  any  proposition  they  might 
make  until  he  had  talked  it  over  with  us.  The  offer  was 
made.  It  contained  the  proper  salary  differential  which  his 
ability  and  training  deserved;  not  the  negative  differential 
his  personality  tended  to  produce.  We  advised  acceptance. 
Thus  far,  all  are  satisfied  and  the  prospects  continue  to 
look  good. 

Another  factor  we  are  all  agreed  upon  is  that  each  busi- 
ness is  peculiar,  is  different.  Yet  with  this  belief  we  select 
in  preference  those  who  have  been  in  other  business  and 
come  to  us  with  experience.  If  psychology  has  anything  to 
offer  us  here,  it  is  that  such  an  applicant  probably  has  habits 
that  will  interfere  with  his  usefulness.  His  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  immediacy  will  consist  only  in  those  elements 
of  his  experience  which  are  like  elements  in  his  new  posi- 
tion. His  other  values  correspond  to  those  values  which 
the  unexperienced  would  bring  to  us,  and  these  must  be 
developed. 

The  interesting  and  progressive  element  among  these 
problems  is  that  we  are  becoming  aware  of  what  we  do. 
Talking  with  each  other  shows  us  how  prejudiced  and 
peculiar  Jones  or  Smith  is  in  his  methods  of  selection  and 
this  ever  so  little  makes  for  caution  in  our  own  selection 
processes.  Talking  and  writing  and  sometimes  gingerly 
using  the  new  tools  of  selection,  tests,  ratings,  scoring  of 
previous  experience,  comparing  each  other's  previously 
recorded  estimates,  tend  to  loosen  the  hold  that  prejudice 
and  bias  and  custom — sometimes  called   the  company's 
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policy  of  selection — have  on  us.    Selection  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly reflective. 

To  close,  I  want  to  mention  three  generalizations  that 
seem  pertinent.  They  are  strictly  psychological  in  nature. 
They  rest  as  the  basis  of  our  aim  in  making  any  selection 
and  constitute  the  reason  for  the  development  of  a  tech- 
nique. First,  intelligence  of  the  nature  demanded  by  the 
special  position  and  in  requisite  amount  is,  after  health,  the 
most  important  trait  to  be  considered.  Second,  the  im- 
portance of  the  personality  increases  as  we  move  up  the 
intelligence  scale  of  positions.  This  scale  is  sometimes 
called  a  responsibility  scale.  Third,  the  persons  selected 
must  fit  the  atmosphere  of  the  company  that  is  created  by 
its  management  methods.  The  promotion  policy,  the  co- 
operative plan,  the  existing  lines  of  communication,  the 
standards  of  work,  the  persons  operating  these,  create  an 
atmosphere  that  the  new  entrant  must  fit  before  he  can 
change  it. 


VI 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PLACEMENT 

By  C.  S,  Yoakum 

Placement  concerns  the  individual  and  those  with  whom 
he  will  work  in  at  least  three  ways.  First,  it  is  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  individual  that  he  be  placed  so  that  he  will 
have  opportunity  to  learn  those  things  regarding  the  com- 
pany which  will  prepare  him  for  usefulness  to  the  con- 
cern. In  the  second  place,  it  involves  that  maze  of  rela- 
tionships existing  between  company  personnel  policies  and 
the  varying  sorts  and  rates  of  development  exhibited  by  in- 
dividuals growing  up  in  the  business.  For  short,  we  may  call 
these  promotion  problems.  In  the  third  place,  placement 
is  an  adjustment  of  persons  working  together.  The  person- 
nel policy  that  succeeds  in  producing  satisfaction  in  these 
three  phases  of  placement  for  a  majority  of  the  individuals 
concerned  must  be  clearly  formulated  and  skillfully  executed. 

Recently  the  president  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern 
stated  to  his  director  of  personnel  what  he  considered  the 
objectives  for  the  personnel  department  in  his  plant.  These 
objectives  were  steady  employment,  reasonable  wages,  good 
working  conditions,  and  opportunity  for  self-expression  for 
all  the  employees  of  the  organization.  I  have  quoted  this 
statement  of  aims  because  it  has  the  directness  and  clarity 
that  appears  today  in  the  thinking  of  many  business  men 
when  discussing  personnel  problems.  In  years  past,  their 
number  was  smaller  and  their  definiteness  of  aim  less  ob- 
vious. In  years  to  come,  their  number  is  certain  to  increase. 
We  are  well  on  the  road  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
human  element  in  business  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Before  undertaking  to  detail  a  few  of  the  factors  relating 
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to  the  human  side  of  business  that  must  be  considered  in 
carrying  out  the  above  or  any  other  set  of  objectives,  with 
reference  to  questions  of  placement,  I  wish  to  expand  his 
statement  to  what  I  believe  is  an  ultimate  aim  of  personnel. 

Real  men  are  needed  in  industry,  and  the  responsibility 
for  developing  them  rests  largely  on  industry.  There  is  no 
apology  to  be  made  when  we  emphasize  this  as  a  fourth 
major  factor  along  with  finance,  production,  and  distribu- 
tion, in  industrial  organization.  The  following  statement 
sets  forth  principles  that  must  be  considered  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  correct  attitude  toward  the  problems  involved  in 
developing  men. 

Men  who  apply  for  positions  in  a  particular  industrial 
organization  are  novices  and  must  be  introduced  to  new 
working  conditions,  to  new  policies  of  management,  to  new 
possibilities  for  development,  and  to  a  new  society.  These 
newly  introduced  members  must  also  be  maintained  in  satis- 
fied, cooperative  relationship  with  others,  and  must  be  de- 
veloped into  highly  efficient,  socially  contented  members  of 
the  industrial  group.  These  personnel  problems  concern 
every  industrial  organization. 

The  staff  in  charge  of  personnel  relations  finds  its  funda- 
mental task  in  establishing  for  each  corporate  group  those 
policies  which  are  must  suited  to  the  attainment  of  these 
aims. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  organization,  whether  in 
politics,  in  industry,  or  in  society  in  general,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  men.  It  is  obvious  that  the  majority  of  the  in- 
dividuals in  these  organizations  have  as  particular  objec- 
tives winning  a  campaign,  securing  profit  from  operation, 
or  building  a  smoothly  running  social  organization.  These 
are  immediate  objectives  of  persons  within  the  organiza- 
tion. We  repeat,  however,  that  the  prime  objective  of  the 
organization  broadly  considered  is  the  development  of  men. 
To  this  end,  the  personnel  activities  in  an  industrial  or- 
ganization must   always  be   directed  toward   qualities   of 
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human  individuals  rather  than  to  other  phases  of  the  in- 
dustrial organization. 

There  are  many  ways  of  judging  the  success  of  an  organ- 
ization. It  may  be  measured  by  its  balance  sheet.  It  may 
be  measured  by  the  perfection  of  its  products.  It  may  stand 
for  honest  and  intelligent  service.  Whatever  its  crowning 
achievement  in  gaining  some  or  all  of  these  forms  of  success, 
society  will  always  look  for  the  men  who  made  these  attain- 
ments possible. 

We  may  break  this  major  objective  down  into  certain  prin- 
ciples which  will  serve  as  guides  in  operation.  According  to 
the  conditions  with  which  we  start,  the  preliminary  emphasis 
may  fall  upon  one  or  the  other  to  the  exclusion  of  some. 
All  are  finally  needed  to  build  men. 

1.  The  personnel  staff  is  always  to  be  considered  the  advocate 
of  the  best  interests  of  persons  engaged  in  the  industry.  It  is 
essential  that  this  staff,  from  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  per- 
sonnel to  the  personnel  clerk,  be  considered  by  all  employees  of 
the  corporation  as  standing  for  the  development  of  each  person 
within  the  corporate  group. 

2.  The  voluntary  and  hearty  cooperation  of  every  individual 
in  his  own  economic  and  social  growth  is  essential  to  successful 
personnel  organization. 

3.  The  participation  of  each  individual  in  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  is  limited  only  by  his  capacities  and  his  ideals. 

4.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  work  rendered  by  each  person 
constitute  the  unit  of  measurement  of  a  successful  personnel  pol- 
icy. Personnel  management  must  be  so  ordered  that  each  person 
appears  as  an  individual  in  every  group  measure  of  efficiency. 

5.  Scientific  method  and  research  are  essential  tools  for  the 
discovery  of  latent  talent  and  for  aiding  its  development. 

6.  The  art  of  management  must  be  taught.  This  art  is  skill  in 
cooperating  with  others. 

It  is  necessary  to  accept  some  division  of  functions  in 
order  properly  to  carry  out  a  personnel  policy.  However, 
regardless  of  the  practical  lines  of  division  agreed  upon,  the 
following  functions  must  always  be  performed. 

I.  Health.    The  health  of  the  worker  must  be  maintained. 
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2.  Remuneration.  The  proper  adjustment  of  job  and  wages 
and  of  wages  between  individuals  are  essential.  Opportunities  for 
promotion  and  transfer  are  important.  The  standard  of  living 
and  security  of  tenure  are  factors. 

3.  Training.  The  opportunity  must  be  made  available  by  the 
corporate  group,  either  within  or  without  the  corporation,  for  the 
further  growth  of  the  worker  in  knowledge  of  his  job,  in  greater 
efficiency  on  his  job,  in  expanded  ability  as  a  basis  for  promotion. 

4.  Recreation.  Assistance,  in  cooperation  with  the  employee, 
in  the  development  of  his  opportunities  for  physical  and  mental 
recreation,  is  essential.    Home  life  is  a  factor. 

5.  Government.  The  setting  up  of  proper  organization  for  co- 
operative effort  between  individuals  and  between  the  employee 
and  his  supervisor  constitute  important  functions  of  the  corporate 
group. 

6.  Morale.  The  development  of  men  who  can  give  efficient 
service  demands  a  clean  plant  atmosphere  and  wholesome  com- 
munity life. 

Organization,  functional,  and  work  charts  for  the  detailed 
procedures  of  operating  a  personnel  department  are  avail- 
able from  many  sources.  Adaptation  of  procedure  to  the 
corporate  unity  will  ordinarily  result  in  special  forms  and 
practices  for  each  company.  Careful  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  functions  described  above  will  prevent  over- 
emphasis of  any  function  and  insure  a  well  balanced 
personnel  policy. 

The  generalizations  I  have  just  stated  doubtless  need 
much  amplification.  I  have  included  them  because  the  re- 
mainder of  this  paper  deals  with  a  single  phase  of  the 
questions  that  appear  in  personnel  management;  namely, 
personality  and  the  questions  that  almost  daily  arise  respect- 
ing its  adjustment  in  the  work  of  any  large  organization — 
the  psychological  aspects  of  placement.  Since  the  paper 
deals  mainly  with  only  two  of  the  principles  I  have  just  laid 
down,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  the  setting  from  which 
they  have  been  taken. 

I  have  in  mind  numbers  two  and  three  of  the  six  prin- 
ciples, "The  voluntary  and  hearty  cooperation  of  every  in- 
dividual in  his  own  economic  and  social  growth  is  essential 
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to  successful  personnel  organization"  and  "The  participation 
of  each  individual  in  the  activities  of  the  corporation  is 
limited  only  by  his  capacities  and  his  ideals." 

One  of  the  predictive  measures  of  business  conditions  and 
of  the  standing  of  the  particular  company  is  the  percentage 
of  those  newly  hired  reporting  for  work  to  the  total  number 
hired.  In  times  of  activity  the  search  for  work  carries  with 
it  a  higher  level  of  demands  than  in  periods  of  depression. 
Certain  concerns  practically  always  have  a  sufficient  supply 
of  labor,  others  do  not.  In  these  two  observations  we  see  the 
operation,  whenever  possible,  of  the  factor  of  voluntary  and 
hearty  cooperation.  The  individual,  in  so  far  as  his  existence 
and  his  sense  of  caution  permit,  endeavors  to  satisfy  his 
notions  of  opp>ortunity  and  of  conditions  of  work.  Sometimes 
his  imagination  can  be  stirred  to  see  a  future  ahead,  but 
he  is  more  than  likely  to  measure  that  future  by  the  kind 
of  position  he  obtains  in  the  early  months  of  his  employment. 
Relatively  high  turnover  in  these  early  months  supplements 
the  first  two  observations  above  on  this  point. 

The  impression  created  by  the  wages  offered  is  important. 
Average  experience  tends  to  habituate  us  to  the  notion  that 
raises  in  wages  come  slowly  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  tend 
to  come  at  about  equal  times  whether  we  start  at  a  low  level 
or  at  the  highest  level  possible  at  the  time.  There  are  no 
statistical  data  that  confirm  or  deny  this  impression,  hence 
it  remains  along  with  the  others  as  a  form  of  motivation  for 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  place  offered. 

Pressure  by  the  representatives  of  the  firm  is  an  interest- 
ing factor.  To  one  out  of  work  or  just  beginning,  or  to  the 
fecipient  of  a  flattering  offer,  the  very  fact  that  someone  is 
interested  in  his  services  constitutes  an  impressive  occasion. 
Some  years  ago  a  football  star,  active  in  other  campus  affairs 
and  an  "A"  student  in  engineering,  graduated.  His  services 
were  in  demand,  and  he  received  offers  from  a  half-dozen 
concerns.  One  succeeded  by  applying  the  usual  forms  of 
persuasion  and  by  sending  its  alumni  to  visit  with  him.  He 
stayed  with  the  company  three  months  and  resigned.    He 
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was  profusely  apologetic,  but  his  immediate  desire  was  in 
another  direction. 

A  student  of  last  year  was  in  the  office  this  month.  We 
had  talked  over  openings  in  June,  and  his  decision  had  been 
to  go  with  some  friends  who  already  had  positions  in  a 
Detroit  concern.  He  was  just  recovering  from  a  short  illness 
and  did  not  want  to  return  to  his  former  work.  My  first 
impression  was  that  he  was  going  into  this  business  because 
of  the  friends  rather  than  because  of  an  interest  in  the 
occupation. 

A  high  school  boy  visited  several  state  universities  before 
deciding.  He  met  in  his  last  months  of  high  school  several 
men  of  one  fraternity  from  one  of  the  institutions.  These  men 
introduced  him  to  men  of  their  own  fraternity  and  school 
who  were  still  in  the  university.  He  was  persuaded  to  attend 
their  institution.  The  boy  belonged  to  a  well-to-do  family 
and  was  strongly  interested  in  mechanical  things  and  man- 
agerships. He  was  manager  at  one  time  or  another  of  most 
of  the  important  groups  in  a  high  school  of  over  a  thousand 
members.  He  was  a  licensed  amateur  radio  operator  and 
paid  special  attention  to  science  in  high  school. 

He  went  to  the  university  under  the  supervision  of  the 
fraternity  group.  He  elected  the  courses  they  selected  for 
him  and  barely  made  the  passing  grades  necessary  for 
initiation.  A  few  months  after  initiation  he  resigned  from  the 
fraternity  and  after  considerable  effort  persuaded  the  dean  of 
the  arts  college  to  allow  him  to  elect  courses  as  he  desired. 
His  family  is  anxious  for  him  to  graduate.  He  realizes  now 
he  ought  to  be  in  engineering  but  does  not  want  to  make  up 
the  two  lost  years.  The  cause  of  immediate  importance  is 
the  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  fraternity  group  and  their 
poor  selection  of  his  courses.  There  is  a  more  remote  cause 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  led.  His  preoccupation 
in  science,  radio  and  managerships  had  kept  him  out  of 
purely  social  affairs.  His  parents  continually  exerted  pres- 
sure to  get  him  interested  in  these.  The  fraternity  and  college 
offered  him  the  opportunity  to  gratify  their  wishes  and  to 
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supply  what  he  felt  lacking  in  himself.  The  effort  to  do  so- 
ciety, languages,  and  the  rest  with  no  continuation  of  his 
more  firmly  established  interests,  sickened  him.  He  is  ready 
to  quit  all  of  it. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  avoid  some  sort  and  some 
degree  of  pressure.  The  mere  acceptance  of  a  position  means 
lessening  the  influence  of  certain  factors  and  increasing  the 
importance  of  others.  A  young  man  graduated  from  a 
western  college  and  came  to  New  York  looking  for  work. 
He  found,  or  thought  he  found,  that  they  would  not  hire 
a  man  without  experience.  He  faked  the  experience,  ob- 
tained a  temporary  position,  and  made  good.  He  got  other 
positions,  but  none  of  them  amounted  to  much  and  he  is 
still  looking  for  a  permanent  position.  Another  has  held 
several  positions,  has  been  kept  in  every  one  of  them  until 
the  firm  failed  or  went  out  of  business.  He,  too,  is  looking 
for  a  permanent  position.  Conditions  inside  and  outside 
make  up  the  world  we  live  in. 

The  fear  of  being  without  a  position  is  real  to  some;  of 
us.  Jensen  describes  how  they  fought  for  places  close  to 
the  gate  on  New  York  wharves.  Thurstone  found  a  boy  in 
the  second  year  of  an  engineering  course.  He  was  not  doing 
well,  but  the  tests  seemed  to  indicate  that  lack  of  ability 
was  not  the  reason.  An  interview  brought  out  the  belief  that 
he  must  go  on  in  engineering  in  order  to  make  a  living.  His 
great  desire,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  study  rocks,  to  in- 
vestigate minerals  and  to  discover  where  they  were  in  the 
earth.  He  did  not  know  there  were  such  sciences  as  geology 
and  minerology;  that  men  earned  their  living  and  spent  their 
lives  studying  these  things. 

Six  years  ago  a  young  man  with  a  major  in  philosophy, 
a  Ph.D.  in  a  science,  an  M.B.A.  from  a  business  school,  and 
an  apprenticeship  in  two  businesses  began  again.  His  new 
apprenticeship  was  in  a  manufacturing  concern.  For  three 
years  he  struggled  with  clerical  positions.  In  desperation, 
the  personnel  man  asked  one  of  the  major  officials  to  try 
him  out  in  the  master  planning  department.  His  ability  to 
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think  was  at  once  apparent.  Today  he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  in  his  field. 

Stories  of  like  nature  doubtless  occur  to  all  of  you.  What 
do  they  mean?  To  me  they  mean  that  college  and  business, 
with  all  their  flair  for  omniscience,  do  not  yet  know  what 
capacities  lie  undeveloped  in  their  personnel.  We  place  men 
with  assurance.  If  they  succeed,  we  never  get  over  talking 
about  it.  If  they  fail,  we  know  how  to  forget.  A  few  years 
ago  I  talked  with  a  sophomore.  He  was  in  a  college  we  would 
all  know,  if  I  were  to  name  it.  His  two  years  had  been  spent 
in  a  pre-medical  course.  He  knew  he  would  not  like  medi- 
cine; what  should  he  do?  I  asked  him  how  he  happened 
to  be  in  this  school.  His  home  was  in  a  state  where  they  had 
a  fine  university  and  other  well  known  schools.  It  trans- 
pired that  he  was  captain  of  his  high  school  football  team. 
The  coach  was  a  lawyer  in  the  town,  a  graduate  of  the  school 
he  was  now  in.  This  lawyer  persuaded  him  to  enroll  in  his 
alma  mater,  a  thousand  or  more  miles  away  from  the  boy's 
home.  But  how  did  he  happen  to  become  a  pre-medic?  On 
reaching  the  town  where  the  college  is  located  he  put  up  at 
a  hotel.  He  was  early  and  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with 
a  fellow  Mason  who  was  staying  at  the  same  hotel.  They 
toured  the  city  together;  saw  in  detail  the  medical  school 
and  hospitals.  This  traveling  man  had  a  special  interest  in 
these.  He  suggested  to  the  boy  that  he  study  medicine. 

Perhaps  I  am  using  extreme  cases  to  describe  prevalent 
methods  of  placement.  I  am  sure  the  lawyer  and  the  travel- 
ing man  would  disclaim  any  desire  to  do  wrong.  They  hoped 
for  the  best:  one  that  a  new  star  might  appear  in  football; 
the  other  that  unsatisfied  desires  of  his  own  might  be  ful- 
filled. Neither  thought  objectively  of  the  boy.  "What  I 
have  done,  he  can  do;  what  I  had  no  chance  to  do,  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  do."  The  psychology  of  the  case  seems  plain. 
Get  out  of  yourself,  if  you  must  advise.  Think  of  cases. 
Place  men  where  they  want  to  be,  not  where  you  want  them 
to  be.  Urge  them  to  desire  more  strongly  the  things  they 
desire. 
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The  second  problem  of  placement  is  promotion.  Thorn- 
dike  has  said  there  are  five  satisfactions  each  of  us  desires — 
the  satisfactions  of  mastery,  of  working  for  the  right  sort 
of  boss,  of  doing  a  thing  worth  while,  of  social  companion- 
ship, of  being  a  person  of  some  importance.  It  is  to  these 
things  that  our  apprenticeship,  our  first  position  must  con- 
tinually lead.  The  loss  of  any  one  of  these  satisfactions 
means  that  that  person  is  ready  for  promotion  or  transfer. 
The  techniques  of  successful  promotions  are  not  worked  out. 
The  signs  that  satisfaction  is  gone  have  not  been  listed.  We 
separate  discharges  from  quits  because  of  some  vague  notion 
that  there  is  a  difference.  Men  quit  before  they  are  fired 
and  are  hired  long  after  they  quit.  A  classification  of  separa- 
tions is  yet  to  be  made.  However,  apart  from  layoffs,  most 
separations  are  promotions. 

The  customary  signs  for  promotion  are,  relatively  long 
time  on  the  job,  a  budget  capable  of  permitting  a  raise,  or 
an  advance  all  along  the  line.  In  addition  to  these  we  are 
becoming  increasingly  familiar  with  signs  of  capacity  to 
perform,  to  take  on  responsibility,  to  direct  others  or  larger 
groups,  to  organize  and  to  plan. 
/  If  we  were  capable,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  discuss 
this  problem  of  promotion  in  detail.  How  wide  should  steps 
of  promotion  be?  The  son  of  the  president  of  the  company 
makes  long  strides.  The  equally  brilliant  boy  whose  father 
does  not  happen  to  be  president  seems  unable  to  take  such 
long  steps.  There  appears  also  to  be  something  in  a  phrase 
used  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  magazine,  "Managing  the  Boss 
— A  Neglected  Phase  of  Scientific  Management."  Two  differ- 
ent behaviors  must  be  studied  in  management,  that  of  the 
manager  and  that  of  the  one  managed. 

Genetic  biology  and  psychology  tell  us  that  there  are 
different  rates  of  growth.  In  the  fields  of  botany  and  zoology 
these  differing  rates  are  familiar  facts.  In  psychology  we  no 
longer  discuss  mental  age  without  due  regard  for  the  degree 
of  physiological  development  that  accompanies  it.  Psycho- 
logically, some  must  make  adjustments  at  each  promotion 
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that  others  do  not  need  to  make.  For  some,  it  involves 
financial,  social,  and  even  religious  adjustments.  Others 
step  into  the  new  position  with  all  its  changed  relationships 
before  the  ink  is  dry  on  the  new  order.  There  are  still  others 
who  have  discounted  several  promotions. 

How  often  should  a  person  be  promoted?  This  question 
is  interlocked  with  the  other,  How  wide  should  steps  in 
promotion  be?  Raises  of  half  a  cent  an  hour  frequently  or 
a  whole  cent  less  frequently?  A  dollar  a  week  every  year,  or 
two  dollars  every  two  years?  We  pay  some  workers  their 
wages  once  a  week,  others  every  two  weeks,  others  monthly, 
still  others  quarterly.  How  shall  we  adjust  promotions?  The 
theories  are  too  many  to  discuss  if  we  try  to  discover  their 
reasons.  One  person  I  know  held  a  position  of  some  responsi- 
bility eleven  years  without  a  change  in  salary.  He  refused 
his  check  one  pay  day  last  year  and  got  a  raise. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  that  our  feeling  of  having  done  our 
work  well  causes  us  to  expect  a  raise.  It  is  rather  that  raises 
and  promotions  are  a  part  of  the  system  we  live  in.  The 
variables  of  opportunity,  of  personality,  of  organization,  de- 
termine their  size  and  frequency.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
yet  taken  account  of  individual  satisfactions,  of  individual 
capacities,  of  individual  rates  of  growth  in  setting  up  our 
policies,  our  methods,  and  our  techniques. 

If  I  am  to  touch  another  field  of  placement,  such  ques- 
tions as  first  placements  at  different  levels,  saturation  of 
opportunity,  promoting  up  and  out  at  different  levels,  must 
be  omitted.  Tenure  of  office  in  universities  is  peculiar.  It 
sometimes  results  in  a  department  full  of  professors.  Com- 
panies get  into  similar  difficulties.  The  seniority  policy  has 
by  no  means  disappeared.  If  we  knew  something  about  it, 
this  subject  of  promotion  would  be  worth  a  volume. 

In  placing  persons  we  must  deal  with  their  habits,  their 
ideas,  and  the  policies  and  habits  and  ideas  of  the  concern 
in  which  they  are  being  placed.  In  one  sense,  the  selection 
process  is  per  saltum;  placement  is  continuous.  As  soon  as 
the  person  has  his  desk,  the  process  of  placement  has  begun. 
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It  continues  until  a  new  selection  is  made  and  then  with 
infinite  variation  repeats  itself.  A  college  director  of  person- 
nel once  remarked  that  he  had  never  before  realized  the 
great  variety  of  predicaments  a  group  of  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  students  could  get  into.  Among  this  great 
variety  of  adjustments,  I  want  to  discuss  one  briefly.  Four 
forms  of  personality  adjustment  seem  to  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  be  mentioned.  These  four  forms  of  adjustment  may  be 
designated  as  (i)  group  inhibitions,  (2)  organic  sets,  (3) 
conflicts  of  social  levels,  and  (4)  conflicts  arising  from  the 
expansive  force  of  personality.  My  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  company  behavior-group  habits,  as  well  as  from  in- 
dividual cases.  First,  let  me  repeat  my  definition  of 
personality. 

Personality  is  that  combination  of  behavior  forms  in  the 
individual  which  during  the  process  of  individuation  dis- 
tinguishes that  individual  from  others  of  a  group.  We  are 
individuals,  biologically,  from  the  beginning.  Our  person- 
ality grows  and  becomes  increasingly  definite  with  age.  The 
degrees  of  expression  of  personality  attained  by  each  in- 
dividual in  accordance  with  this  definition  are  measures  of 
the  degree  in  which  such  things  as  originality,  tact,  self- 
control,  and  output  of  energy  are  coordinated  and  made 
effective  by  the  individual  in  the  social  and  business  group. 
Bertrand  RusselP  uses  the  terms  intelligence,  vitality,  cour- 
age, sensitiveness.  The  more  or  less  permanent  precipitates 
resulting  from  the  growth  of  personality  are  spoken  of  as 
our  constitution,  our  temperament,  our  disposition,  our 
character.  Whether  we  use  either  of  these  sets  of  terms  or 
some  other  classification,  we  shall  find  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  personnel  manager  centering  around  the  develop- 
ment and  the  expression  of  personalities. 

I.  Group  inhibitions.  The  first  generalization  we  were 
able  to  make  after  much  experience  with  concerns  investi- 
gating personnel  work  runs  as  follows:   The  first  presenta- 

^  Harper's  Monthly,  April,  1926. 
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tion  of  the  idea  that  emphasis  on  personnel  should  be  a 
major  function  of  management  produces  suspicion,  a  nega- 
tive attitude,  and  finally  rejection.  From  two  to  five  years 
later,  we  find  the  company  reviving  the  idea  and  eventually 
starting  the  department.  Or,  to  put  it  in  general  terms, 
existing  habits  and  policies  interfere  with  the  unbiased 
analysis  of  a  novel  proposition. 

F.  W.  Taylor  went  to  Midvale  in  1878.  He  resigned  his 
position  there  in  1890.  By  1900  there  was  Httle  left  of 
scientific  management,  its  time  study,  rate  setting,  its  func- 
tional division  of  management.  The  mental  revolution  of 
w^hich  he  often  speaks  had  not  taken  place.  Old  habits  and 
ideas  persisted  beneath  his  authority  as  chief  engineer  and 
reappeared  when  the  pressure  was  removed. 

A  notable  experiment  in  cooperation  has  recently  been 
carried  out  in  the  Glenwood  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad.  The  whole  thing  was  planned  with  meticulous 
care.  Conferences  of  all  kinds  were  held  with  the  foremen, 
with  the  men,  with  the  representatives  of  the  union.  Time 
studies  were  made  by  both  sets  of  representatives,  rates  were 
figured  in  conference,  tested,  revised,  and  discussed  with 
workers  and  expert  representatives.  The  whole  plan  was 
made  clear  to  everyone  concerned.  All  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  successful  issue  of  this  experiment. 

The  plan  as  developed  at  the  Glenwood  shops  proved  so 
successful  that  it  was  extended  rapidly  to  other  shops  be- 
longing to  the  company.  Note  the  word  "rapidly"  in  this 
sentence.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  those  concerned,  and 
they  are  agreed  that  the  extension  is  notably  less  successful. 
The  leaders  promptly  forgot  their  lesson.  In  the  first  case, 
they  removed  every  chance  for  suspicion  and  disbelief,  for 
negative  attitudes.  They  developed  with  care,  understand- 
ing, trust,  and  voluntary  cooperation.  Those  charged  with 
the  extension  of  the  plan  failed  to  proceed  with  care  and 
slowness,  so  they  aroused  antagonism,  opposition,  and  mis- 
understanding. Removing  the  old  habits  in  one  group  did 
not  remove  them  from  the  other  groups. 
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In  191 6,  our  staff  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
entered  into  a  consultation  agreement  with  a  well  known 
company.  We  discussed  with  them  the  use  of  various  selec- 
tion methods,  of  job  analysis,  of  methods  of  supervision,  and 
of  measuring  efficiency.  In  a  desultory  fashion,  the  experi- 
ments continued  for  several  years  but  nothing  of  importance 
happened.  In  1925,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
which  occurred  this  sentence.  "You  will  be  surprised  at  the 

thoroughgoing  way  in  which  Company is  applying  the 

methods  devised  by  your  former  Bureau  of  Personnel 
Research." 

The  inertia  which  arises  between  habits,  or  developed 
adult  incredulity,  and  the  novel  idea  slows  up  the  applica- 
tion of  available  improvements  in  method  considerably.  This 
adult  negative  attitude  is  strongly  reinforced  by  the  variety 
of  personalities  among  executives  and  men  who  must  under- 
stand before  actually  accepting  the  new  idea.  Surprising  dif- 
ferences exist  between  what  goes  on  in  the  shop  or  office 
and  what  major  executives  think  is  in  operation. 

By  careful  educative  plans  and  by  continuous  bombard- 
ment with  the  idea,  a  new  idea  does  penetrate  and  become 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  company.  After  writing  off  a 
million  and  a  half  in  inventories  in  1920,  one  company  de- 
cided to  introduce  schedules  and  budgets.  Quite  frequently, 
so  far  as  the  company  is  concerned,  one  must  forget  that  the 
original  idea  was  really  his  and  be  prepared  to  watch  it 
spring  up  from  other  sources  as  though  new. 

2.  Organic  set.  A  more  serious  and  important  charac- 
teristic of  the  growth  and  adjustment  of  personalities  rests 
in  what  we  may  call  "organic  set."  Biologically,  there  are 
limits  set  to  the  adjustments  we  can  make.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  forms  of  life  that  could  adapt  themselves,  sur- 
vived. Two  great  movements  have  taken  place  from  these 
earlier  stages  of  life,  one  toward  the  fixation  of  certain 
limited  types  of  action  patterns,  the  other  toward  greater 
variety  of  behavior.  Insects  generally  belong  to  the  first, 
man  is  an  example  of  the  other.   We  have  not  fully  out- 
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grown  the  tendency  that  fixed  insects  in  their  groove.  P.  T. 
Young  gives  some  interesting  data  showing  the  possible  con- 
nections. A  clam,  if  a  wedge  is  placed  between  its  open 
shells,  will  close  down  on  it.  If  the  wedge  be  forcibly 
removed,  the  shells  will  remain  for  many  hours  in  the  par- 
tially opened  position.  A  normal  cat  or  dog  will  remain  for 
many  minutes  at  expectant  attention.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  posthypnotic  suggestion  whereby  the  person  will 
carry  out  instructions  hours  or  days  after  they  have  been 
given.  Our  own  personal  beliefs,  superstitions,  and  opin- 
ions strongly  held  and  acted  upon  belong  in  this  series. 

We  may  examine  some  cases  that,  although  more  complex, 
embody  the  characteristic  just  described. 

A  boy  of  1 6,  clerk  in  a  music  store,  and  a  business  man 
of  35  are  the  characters  in  the  story.  They  came  together  on 
the  shores  of  a  Wisconsin  lake  one  summer.  The  business 
man  was  a  graduate  of ,  star  quarterback  on  the  foot- 
ball team  in  the  old  days  and  a  general  all-around  athlete. 
Both  were  on  their  vacations.  The  boy  opened  up  to  me 
afterward.  He  didn't  see  how  a  man  in  the  position  this 
man  held  could  act  so  childishly — throwing  stones  in  the 
water,  diving,  playing  in  the  sand,  singing  snatches  of  college 
songs,  and  the  like.  The  boy  was  shocked.  His  mental  set 
had  come  early,  childish  things  were  behind  him,  plasticity 
of  behavior  no  longer  appealed  to  him. 

In  19 —  a  young  man  of  24,  whose  father  had  died, 
prepared  to  move  West  to  grow  up  with  the  country.  His 
mother  and  another  brother  had  preceded  him  to  a  city 
that  is  not  exactly  west  except  to  those  east  of  it.  He 
planned  to  go  further  West.  He  stopped  to  visit  them  and 
was  persuaded  to  stay  in  this  town  of  about  500,000  popula- 
tion. He  became  a  salesman;  he  married  into  a  wealthy 
family,  and  in  19 —  his  personal  commissions  on  sales  had 
been  averaging  about  $50,000  a  year  for  several  years.  I 
was  called  in  as  a  consultant  that  year.  His  ambition  was 
to  become  the  head  of  a  firm  that  would  be  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  United  States.  I  visited  there  many  times.  My 
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Staff  made  job  analyses,  gave  tests,  took  personal  histories 
of  the  principal  men  in  the  office,  surveyed  the  possibilities 
of  the  business.  We  decided  there  was  only  one  serious 
difficulty  in  the  plan — that  was  the  personality  of  the  prin- 
cipal actor.  He  was  physically  strong,  well  built,  energetic, 
good  looking,  agreeable,  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
business,  of  the  territory,  and  all  that.  He  knew  the  details 
of  every  sale  of  any  size  that  went  through  the  office.  He 
was  called  on  the  telephone  for  advice  on  all  sorts  of  busi- 
ness matters  and  carried  the  variety  of  detail  presented  by 
the  office  on  his  own  shoulders. 

Finally,  I  said,  "Are  you  willing  to  give  up  these  things 
to  be  president?"  He  said,  "Yes."  The  reorganization  was 
effected.  Organization  charts,  office  technique,  personnel 
methods,  were  planned  to  develop  with  the  growth  of  the 
company.  I  talked  with  the  secretary  of  the  company  five 
years  later.  He  said  practically  no  change  had  occurred 
in  the  methods  and  interests  of  the  president.  He  now  had 
a  vice-president  who  was  acting  as  president,  and  he  person- 
ally was  still  hiring  men  where  they  pleased  him  and  con- 
tinuing his  role  of  supersalesman.  A  recent  agent  who  sold 
himself  to  the  president  at  a  dinner  party  cost  the  firm 
$8,000  before  they  could  get  rid  of  him. 

A  young  man  graduated  from  one  of  our  well  known 
technical  schools  and  entered  as  employee  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing concern.  I  met  him  in  1923.  He  stayed  with  the 
firm  until  January,  1926.  He  was  well  trained,  excellent  in 
appearance,  talked  well,  and  was  a  hard  worker.  But  his 
own  ideas  were  always  more  important  than  those  of  his 
superior  executives.  He  always  had  some  other  way  to  do 
the  task.  He  became  in  January  the  bond  representative  of 
a  trust  company.  The  first  of  April  I  had  a  report  on  him. 
The  trust  company  officials  could  not  praise  him  enough.  He 
had  made  new  customers,  sold  new  issues  of  bonds  not 
previously  handled  by  the  company,  and  was  putting  their 
bond  business  on  its  feet.  His  personality  was  one  which 
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recognized  no  need  for  change  and  fortunately  found  a  place 
where  there  was  no  need  for  change. 

3.  Conflicts  between  social  levels.  A  third  principle  that 
has  appeared  often  in  our  investigations  concerns  the  rela- 
tion between  persons  of  different  social  training.  The  ener- 
getic, ambitious  individual  will  strive  for  what  he  considers 
a  higher  or  better  status.  In  general,  this  means  low  turn- 
over where  a  suitable  selection  of  employees  is  made.  It 
means  cooperation  and  good  fellowship  within  the  organiza- 
tion, if  that  organization  has  adjusted  its  selectional  and 
promotional  methods  to  fit  the  social  training  of  its  em- 
ployees. On  the  other  hand,  it  can  mean  much  trouble  and 
internal  difficulty  if  not  so  adjusted  and  planned. 

I  mentioned  last  week  that  we  have  been  able  to  show 
statistically  that  where  all  employees  consider  the  social 
status  of  their  occupation  higher  than  that  of  their  relatives 
or  friends,  the  turnover  is  distinctly  less.  One  company 
where  "everything  runs  smoothly  and  there  is  practically  no 
friction"  has  a  rule  in  its  employment  office  that  no  girls  or 
men  will  be  hired  who  dress  in  extremes.  In  addition,  their 
homes  are  investigated,  their  level  of  education  inquired  into, 
and  their  level  of  alertness  tested  before  they  are  hired. 
Another  in  the  same  city  takes  an  opposite  type.  A  third 
company  undertook  to  take  both  tj^es.  The  employment 
manager  finally  succeeded  in  keeping  both  types  from 
quarreling  in  some  degree  by  arranging  that  they  work  in 
separate  groups.  They  would  not  work  together. 

A  few  individual  cases  will  bring  out  certain  of  the  prob- 
lems more  clearly. 

X  is  a  tall,  well  built  man,  striking  in  appearance,  talks 
well  in  a  conversation,  but  makes  a  poor  speech.  He  is 
well  trained  socially.  Mentally  he  is  in  the  upper  tenth  of 
the  population.  He  graduated  from  high  school  but  then, 
at  his  father's  death,  he  had  to  support  his  father's  family. 
He  worked  up  surveying  outside  of  school.  He  was  a  colonel 
at  the  close  of  the  war.    He  is  pleasant,  attractive,  alert, 
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businesslike,  serious  in  personal  conferences,  full  of  ideas, 
an  independent  thinker,  but  somewhat  combative.  His  edu- 
cational history  weighs  on  him,  acting  as  a  defense  mechan- 
ism. He  completed  a  college  course  while  holding  a  position 
paying  him  $900  a  month.  He  is  impatient  for  advancement 
and  worries  because  the  60  or  75  thousands  he  has  accumu- 
late at  the  age  of  37  is  not  enough  to  give  him  entrance  to 
the  more  exclusive  clubs  of  his  city.  Practically  all  of  his 
difficulties  in  business  relations  can  be  traced  to  this  social 
aloofness  which  he  has  maintained  with  his  subordinates  and 
his  business  equals.  Other  personality  factors  have  entered 
in,  but  they  would  easily  have  softened  if  this  sense  of  social 
difference  were  eliminated.  The  struggle  to  live  with  what 
he  has  conceived  to  be  his  own  kind  has  left  its  mark. 

A  young  man,  born  and  raised  in  the  East,  one  of  the 
highest  twenty  of  his  class,  entered  the  employ  of  a  ma- 
chinery manufacturing  concern.  He  went  through  the 
apprentice  course,  though  none  of  his  associates  became  very 
friendly  with  him.  One  day  he  was  sent  to  return  a  report 
that  was  not  quite  complete.  He  threw  it  on  the  desk  of 
the  first  assistant  controller  with  the  remark,  "That's  all 
wrong,  we'll  have  to  have  it  done  over."  The  controller, 
meeting  the  head  of  the  young  man's  department  some- 
time later,  said,  "Who  is  the  young  prince  you  sent  up  to 
my  office  yesterday?"  The  young  man  is  now  more  happily 
situated  elsewhere.  External  behavior  may  not  be  a  full 
expression  of  one's  feelings  for  others,  but  it  represents  all 
that  these  others  have  to  respond  to. 

At  the  Coal  Company  in  western  Virginia  and 

eastern  West  Virginia,  there  developed  a  peculiar  situation 
between  the  executive  department  and  the  engineering  de- 
partment. The  situation  became  so  serious  that  steps  were 
taken  to  find  the  cause  and  suggest  remedies.  I  quote  the 
story: 

Upon  analysis  it  was  found  that  the  chief  engineer  was  a  Boston 
Tech  man  while  the  general  manager  had  risen  from  the  lower 
rank  of  office  clerk.    The  difficulty  started  when  the  "new  engi- 
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neer"  suggested  more  modem  safety  devices.  There  was  a  clash 
of  wills  and  the  engineer  won.  Starting  with  this  situation,  the 
spirit  of  the  two  men  permeated  to  the  lowest  clerk  and  lineman 
in  the  executive  and  engineering  departments  respectively.  As 
manifested  by  the  men  in  smaller  jobs,  it  often  resulted  in  brawls 
and  spite  work  to  the  discredit  of  the  men  in  the  other  depart- 
ment. Viewed  from  the  heads  of  the  departments,  there  was  a 
complete  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  two  men.  They  would 
oppose  one  another  in  everything  that  came  up  for  discussion. 

The  owners  became  alarmed  and  sent  Mr.  down  to  adjust 

the  matter. 

After  finding  the  facts,  as  outlined  above,  Mr. invited  the 

two  gentlemen  to  his  hotel  for  dinner.  Neither  knew  that  the 
other  was  coming. 

The  engineer  came  first,  perfectly  attired  and  very  much  at 
ease.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  manager  came  in,  attired  in  a  plain 
business  suit  and  plainly  ill  at  ease.  Each  was  surprised  and 
angry  to  find  the  other  there.  During  the  course  of  the  meal, 
Mr. showed  the  men  that  both  were  educated,  only  in  dif- 
ferent lines,  since  all  business  education  ultimately  aims  to  teach 
men  to  think  straight  and  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  work.  The 
two  men  were  persuaded  that  they  had  been  acting  like  children 
and  promptly  began  to  adjust  the  trouble  they  had  started. 

I  have  described  a  group  of  cases  where  the  clash  of 
social  positions  has  occurred  within  companies.  A  great 
many  such  cases  never  appear  as  specific  difficulties  before 
the  managers.  They  are  solved  by  the  individuals  to  the 
detriment  of  the  efficiency  of  the  organization.  Those  of 
us  with  academic  connections  have  thought  men  who  sought 
outside  connections  for  interest  and  profit  confined  to  uni- 
versity professors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  found  upon 
investigation  that  40%  of  the  executives  of  five  years'  stand- 
ing and  above  in  one  concern  were  engaged  in  active  opera- 
tion of  other  types  of  business  than  the  one  from  which 
they  received  monthly  salaries.  They  were  not  even  solv- 
ing their  economic  problem  within  the  concern. 

It  is  perhaps  an  open  question  to  what  extent  a  company 
purchases  the  entire  services  of  its  employees.  One  manager 
I  know  contends  that  no  employee  can  expect  to  get  along  in 
life  who  depends  on  his  salary.  Unless  some  balance  is  struck 
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between  the  social  and  economic  ambitions  of  the  employees 
and  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  company,  employees 
definitely  lose  their  efficiency  and  loyalty.  It  is,  I  believe, 
upon  the  establishment  of  proper  social  relations  that  loyalty 
depends.  It  is  not  an  abstract  virtue.  It  is  fostered  by  tact- 
ful give-and-take  in  the  everyday  concerns  of  each  of  us. 
Everyday  business  contacts  among  those  of  equivalent  rank 
must  have  some  measure  of  social  contact,  or  no  loyalty  is 
generated.    The  placement  relations  are  artificial. 

4.  The  expansive  force  of  personality.  A  fourth  element 
or  factor  in  personalities  appears  frequently  to  disturb  the 
personnel  office.  Without  any  systematic  survey  and  often 
incidentally,  I  have  collected  some  hundred  cases  in  my 
files  which  seem  to  illustrate  it.  It  is  this:  An  energetically 
developing  personality  naturally  draws  to  itself  all  those 
things  which  seem  to  enlarge  it  and  to  be  jealous  of  any 
move  that  tends  to  decrease  its  scope. 

The  following  case  is  given  just  as  it  was  originally 
Written. 

In  the  engineering  office  of  a  steel  mill  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween two  executives.  One  of  the  executives  was  in  charge  of 
most  of  the  drafting  department's  men  and  was  the  assistant  chief 
engineer.  The  other's  work  had  to  do  with  the  installation  of  new 
steel  structures  required,  and  the  changing  and  improving  of  ex- 
isting structures.  He  also  made  the  orders  and  specifications  for 
these  buildings  and  for  setting  up  new  equipment,  such  as  motors, 
and  the  like.  He  had  a  force  of  two  draftsmen  under  him  to 
perform  any  job  he  cared  to  assign  them. 

The  two  executives  were  both  very  capable.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  controversy,  they  were  cooperative  to  the  last  detail.  The 
difficulty  arose  over  the  building  of  a  clock-house  or  check-house 
designed  by  the  assistant  chief  engineer.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, let  us  call  the  second  executive  the  chief  clerk.  He  had 
no  specific  title.  The  chief  clerk  watched  with  considerable  in- 
terest the  building  of  this  check-house  designed,  not  by  himself, 
but  by  the  assistant  chief  engineer The  chief  clerk  criti- 
cized the  structure  and  plans  continually.  Heated  arguments 
arose  between  the  two,  and  open  friction  resulted.  This  carried 
on  for  two  weeks  with  the  two  men  avoiding  each  other  as  much 
as  possible  and  speaking  only  when  absolutely  necessary  and 
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then  in  sharp,  brief  words.  One  day  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
plant  called  for  the  two  men,  and  from  the  chief  engineer's  office 
boy  it  became  known  that  the  two  executives  were  severely  repri- 
manded for  interfering  with  the  correct  functioning  of  the  engi- 
neering department  by  lack  of  cooperation  between  them.  The 
chief  engineer  heard  the  arguments  of  both  sides  and  very  cleverly 
convinced  the  two  that  their  breach  was  founded  on  petty  trifles 
and  the  rupture  was  eliminated.  From  then  on,  the  assistant  chief 
engineer  and  the  chief  clerk  worked  together,  their  relations  were 
never  strained,  and  they  became  the  best  of  friends. 

The  necessity  for  adjustment  of  such  cases  is  probably 
continuous.  Certainly  no  method  of  job  analysis  has  yet 
been  invented  that  will  clear  up  all  of  them.  They  con- 
stitute, nevertheless,  like  turnover,  a  measure  of  the  suc- 
cessful functioning  of  the  personnel  division  of  management. 
The  skillful  application  of  what  we  know  about  persons 
and  about  the  technique  of  management  will  reduce  the 
number  of  such  cases.  One  final  case,  combining  the  entire 
complex  of  problems  involved  in  placement,  also  illustrates 
a  skillful  personnel  technique. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  man  came  into  the department  of  an 

insurance  company.  He  progressed  through  the  company  at  a 
fair  rate.  However,  he  developed  antagonistic  tendencies  under  a 
regime  which  was  rather  domineering.  He  seemed  to  feel  that 
he  was  being  oppressed  by  the  company.  He  married  and  has  a 
family.  He  sold  insurance  on  the  outside  and  made  almost  as 
much  as  his  salary,  but  at  no  point  seemed  to  feel  desirous  of 
cutting  away  from  the  clerical  position.    He  gradually  worked  up 

until  he  became  assistant  to  the  head  of  the department.    He 

even  at  that  time  felt  rebellious  at  the  general  attitude  of  the 
company  and  especially  felt  that  he  had  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  clerks  in  variance  to  that  of  the  company;  that  is,  he  was 
still  a  representative  of  the  clerical  element  and  not  of  the  com- 
pany. After  a  time,  the  head  of  the  division  was  made  an  officer 
and  he  was  put  in  direct  charge  of  the  division. 

It  was  believed  by  several  people  interested  in  the  personnel  of 
the  office  that  the  man  could  be  educated  to  be  a  real  supervisor 
and  to  take  the  proper  viewpoint  regarding  it.  Those  interested 
in  personnel  made  a  point  of  seeing  that  he  was  included  in 
every  conference  on  both  change  of  system  and  personnel.  Each 
plan  was  talked  over  with  him  from  every  angle,  his  own  views 
were  taken  seriously,  and  other  views  were  fully  expressed.    These 
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sessions  were  often  exceedingly  long  drawn  out.  They  went  into 
detail  to  an  extent  that  to  many  people  would  seem  foolish.  How- 
ever, at  the  end  of  the  year  the  man  had  developed  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  company  and  an  ability  to  think  out  an 
organization  and  plan  ahead  in  a  way  that  was  quite  remarkable. 
His  own  salary  was  increased  somewhat,  but  he  was  made  to  see 
that  it  was  a  very  just  increase.  He  has  today  lost  entirely  the 
antagonistic  tendencies  of  the  earlier  period  and  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  division  heads  in  that  particular  company. 

I  cannot  keep  you  here  all  night  trying  to  illustrate  all 
phases  of  that  complex  and  ever  changing  thing  known  as 
personality.  Two  of  the  six  principles  of  personnel  practice 
involve  dealing  directly  with  these  personalities.  I  cannot 
conceive  a  personnel  scheme  so  completely  mechanized  that 
these  personal  problems  of  placement  will  not  often  occur. 
That  firm  which  is  most  jealous  of  its  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  and  clearest  in  formulating  its  objectives  for  sta- 
bility and  success  will  be  most  concerned  over  these  two 
principles  of  management. 

This  preliminary  examination  of  the  first  of  the  two 
principles  mentioned,  the  voluntary  and  hearty  cooperation 
of  individuals  in  the  firm,  has  resulted  in  discovering  for  us 
four  factors  in  the  personalities  of  the  members  of  a  firm. 
To  recapitulate,  these  are:  Adults  have  developed  certain 
habits;  one  of  these  is  the  tendency  in  business,  as  elsewhere, 
to  view  the  novel  idea  with  suspicion  and  to  reject  it.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  slow  development  of  the  function  of 
personnel  as  a  clearly  defined  function  of  management.  The 
second  is  the  clash  between  what  seems  to  be  an  organic 
set  and  the  need  for  versatility  in  growth  of  personality.  In 
the  third  place,  we  saw  sharp  conflicts  arising  between 
various  social  levels  developed  in  the  individuals  or  pro- 
duced by  the  policies  of  the  company.  And  lastly,  the  ex- 
panding personality  clashes  with  others  also  striving  to 
expand. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  evening's  discussions,  I  men- 
tioned three  forms  of  placement — first-position  placement, 
promotion  placement,  and  adjustment  placement.    The  last 
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case  illustrates  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  all  three  forms, 
as  well  as  their  final  successful  resolution  by  one  of  the 
most  skillful  personnel  officers  I  know.  Emphasis  that  the 
apprentice  stage  carries  its  responsibilities  will  arouse  antici- 
pation. Promotions  are  at  present  too  closely  related  to 
and  limited  by  the  financial  incentive.  They  do  not  em- 
phasize enough  other  forms  of  satisfaction.  The  technique 
involved  in  these  three  forms  of  placement  has  not  entered 
into  our  discussion  this  evening. 


VII 


CONTINUING  HARMONIOUS  RELATIONS 
By  John  A.  Garvey 

I  NEVER  come  before  a  group  like  this  without  thinking 
of  an  incident  which  happened  about  seven  years  ago.  One 
of  my  friends  was  standing  on  the  street  corner  of  Framing- 
ham,  where  our  factory  is  located,  with  one  of  the  "wise- 
acres" of  the  town — one  of  those  people  who  know  every- 
body in  town  and  know  all  about  everybody.  I  happened 
to  go  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  my  friend,  who 
was  something  of  a  wag,  wished  to  find  out  what  this  fellow's 
reaction  was  to  me.  To  his  question:  "Who  is  that  fellow 
across  the  street?"  he  received  the  reply,  "Why,  that  is 
Garvey.  He  is  personnel  manager  of  the  Dennison  Com- 
pany." 

"What  kind  of  job  is  that?" 

"Well,"  was  the  answer,  "he  is  supposed  to  have  charge 
of  the  hiring,  firing  and  transfer,  and  so  forth,  down  there. 
But  if  you  ask  me,  I  will  tell  you  that  he  is  the  official  hot- 
air  artist  of  the  company." 

Now,  that  is  the  reaction  of  the  so-called  man  in  the  street 
of  seven  years  ago  in  regard  to  what  personnel  work  was 
at  that  time;  and  I  am  afraid  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
the  feeling  that  the  uninformed  have  towards  the  personnel 
men  today.  The  personnel  man  is  supposed  to  be  some- 
what of  a  handshaker  who  introduces  a  man  to  his  job,  says 
"Good-bye,"  and  goes  back  to  his  office,  which  is  covered 
over  with  charts — and  that  is  his  day's  work.  I  think  that 
that,  perhaps,  was  a  much  more  just  opinion  seven  years  ago 
than  it  is  today,  because  the  depression  of  1920,  from  my 
point  of  view,  purged  the  personnel  work  of  the  country  at 
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large  of  a  lot  of  excrescences  which  had  attached  themselves 
to  it.  The  personnel  men  began  to  find  out  that  if  they 
wished  to  hold  their  jobs  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
simply  "being  nice"  to  people,  but  that  it  was  a  question 
of  really  doing  practical  work  in  a  practical  way  and  having 
the  dollar  sign  continually  over  their  door  and  in  front  of 
their  minds. 

The  subject  tonight,  "Introduction  to  the  Job  and  Con- 
tinuing Harmonious  Relations,"  is  a  very  nice  one  to  talk 
on,  because  one  could  say  almost  anything  and  still  keep 
within  it.  To  begin  with,  the  introduction  of  a  worker  to 
his  job  really  comes  long  before  many  executives  and  man- 
agers seem  to  think  it  does.  The  introduction  of  a  worker 
to  his  job,  to  my  mind,  begins  long  before  he  darkens  the 
door  of  the  company  that  he  begins  to  work  with — par- 
ticularly in  the  smaller  communities. 

The  reputation  of  the  company  with  which  he  is  seeking 
employment  is  really  the  first  introduction  that  he  has  to 
a  job  there,  and  that  reputation  is  not  built  up  in  a  day  or 
a  week  or  a  month;  it  is  developed  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  In  fact,  that  reputation  is  built  up  on  the  experience 
of  workers  within  that  company,  and  from  their  unified  or 
grouped  experience  there  comes  into  the  community  a  cer- 
tain opinion  with  regard  to  that  company.  To  go  back  into 
what  makes  up  that  reputation  would  cover  the  entire  scope 
of  this  course.  We  cannot  go  back  the  whole  way  this 
evening;  but  we  can  go  back  to  a  short  time  before  the  man 
is  actually  introduced  to  his  work.  That  time  is  the  moment 
at  which  he  enters  the  employment  office  door,  and  that  is 
where  I  wish  to  begin  my  talk  tonight:  the  moment  when 
the  applicant  crosses  the  threshhold  of  the  company  look- 
ing for  a  job. 

Naturally,  people  would  say,  "Of  course  that  is  the  time 
that  the  man  is  first  introduced  to  his  job;  there  is  nothing 
new  about  that.  That  is  very  bromidic."  It  is  surprising, 
however,  how  few  companies  seem  to  realize  that  fact  prac- 
tically, or,  at  least,  to  express  it  in  action. 
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I  have  sent  out  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  dozen  or 
more  of  our  foremen,  all  over  Massachusetts,  into  Connecti- 
cut, looking  for  jobs,  just  to  give  them  a  taste  of  what  job- 
hunting  feels  like,  so  that  they  can  get  a  little  idea  of  the 
feeling  and  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  comes  into  our  offices 
seeking  a  job.  Most  of  these  men  have  had  a  job  so  long 
that  they  do  not  realize  a  newcomer's  feelings. 

Let  me  read  you  the  comments  of  some  of  them — a  para- 
graph or  so  from  each  of  their  reports.  Every  one  of  these 
companies  to  whom  the  applicants  went  is  a  nationally 
known  company,  most  of  them  with  employment  offices  and 
personnel  departments. 

From  this  report: 

There  were  only  two  people  in  the  office,  a  very  oldish  man  and 
a  girl  about  eighteen.  After  I  had  waited  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  minutes,  the  oldish  man  spoke  to  the  girl  and  she  came  out, 
and  without  asking  me  if  I  wanted  to  sp>eak  to  anyone,  told  me 
they  did  not  want  any  help  at  all  at  that  time.  I  asked  her  for  a 
few  minutes'  talk  with  the  interviewer.  She  then  went  back  to 
the  old  man  and  spoke  to  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  shook  his 
head,  which  was  the  only  way  they  let  me  know  that  he  did  not 
want  to  come  out  and  speak  to  me.  The  girl  went  back  to  her 
work.  In  this  way  I  was  told  they  did  not  want  any  mechanical 
men.  The  office  was  very  dark,  being  situated  between  other 
buildings,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  lights  on  continually.  No 
application  blanks  were  available,  and  there  wasn't  anything  to 
make  it  pleasant  for  a  man  out  of  a  job. 

A  summary  of  his  experience  follows: 

In  none  of  the  places  I  visited  was  I  asked  my  name,  where  I 
came  from,  where  I  had  worked  before,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
Nobody  seems  to  be  interested  in  a  man  who  is  out  of  a  job. 

Another  paragraph — two  paragraphs,  rather — ^about  two 
nationally  known  concerns: 

The  next  plant  I  visited  was  X.  After  looking  for  an  employ- 
ment office,  I  opened  a  door  of  the  place  that  looked  like  an  office. 
The  door  was  directly  upon  the  sidewalk  and  on  entering  about 
three  feet  I  faced  a  window  at  which  a  telephone  operator  was 
seated.  I  waited  in  that  vestibule  while  the  operator  finished  her 
calls,  and  then  she  raised  the  window.    I  inquired  for  the  employ- 
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ment  department  and  the  young  lady  told  me  that  this  was  the 
employment  department  and  that  they  were  not  hiring  anyone. 
Then  she  slammed  the  window  shut. 

One  other  place  visited  by  him: 

I  found  myself  in  a  room  that  had  been  in  the  shipping  depart- 
ment, which  was  about  six  feet  away.  This  being  the  first  em- 
ployment office  I  had  been  able  to  get  into — I  had  been  kept  away 
by  the  police  from  three  other  concerns — I  looked  for  a  place  to 
sit  down,  and  could  not  find  any.  After  looking  and  waiting  for 
twenty  minutes  and  not  seeing  anyone,  I  decided  it  was  useless  to 
remain  longer. 

Here  is  a  branch  office  in  a  large  company,  with  sup- 
posedly a  most  efficient  personnel  system. 

My  next  stop  was .  This  was  a  large  factory,  but  the  em- 
ployment office  is  an  old  shack.  A  very  cross-looking  fellow 
opened  the  door,  and  I  said,  "Well,  are  you  hiring  any  help 
today?" 

"We  are  only  hiring  big  men." 

"Well,  I  can  do  a  big  man's  job." 

"Oh,  tell  that  to  the  Marines!" 

He  closed  the  door.    I  left  his  place  feeling  pretty  blue. 

Another  one: 

My  next  stop  at  was  really  funny.     The  employment 

office  is  just  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  steps  that  leads  from  the 
street.  I  was  not  allowed  inside  of  this  office.  I  suppose  this  is 
their  way  of  getting  applicants  out  of  the  way  quickly.  I  stepped 
to  the  window  and  a  young  lady  pushed  back  the  slide  and 
quickly  informed  me  that  no  help  was  needed.  Bang  went  the 
slide  and  I  was  outside  looking  in.  About  this  time  I  would  have 
given  a  great  deal  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  telling  all  these 
manufacturers  what  I  thought  of  their  manners  and  their  com- 
panies, or  of  the  conduct  of  their  employment  departments. 

He  ends  up  his  report  with  something  rather  interesting: 

My  advice  to  my  successor  in  the  employment  department  is 
this:  Be  gentlemanly  and  courteous  with  the  fellow  coming  in 
and  looking  for  work.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  out  of  work,  but 
to  get  a  cold  and  uninteresting  interview  must  put  a  man  who 
has  been  all  day  looking  for  a  job  in  a  bad  state  of  mind. 
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Here  is  another  well  known  concern: 

Since  I  arrived  there  around  the  noon  hour,  there  was  nobody  in 
the  office.  At  last  a  kindly,  rotund  gentleman  entered  the  office 
and  gave  me  hopes  of  a  factory  or  machine  job  in  a  few  days.  He 
qualified  it  by  saying  that  he  did  not  want  to  give  me  any  false 
hopes.  Considering  the  size  of  the  particular  company  in  ques- 
tion, this  receiving  room  was  small.  The  window  was  a  little  be- 
low the  level  of  your  face,  and  you  had  to  dodge  about  a  large 
table.  The  few  chairs  were  entirely  inadequate.  On  the  whole, 
it  was  very  unfavorable  except  that  the  man  was  square  in  the 
way  he  talked  to  you. 

I  am  reading  these  foremen's  reports  just  to  let  you  see 
the  sort  of  preliminary  introductions  that  many  employees 
will  get  in  getting  a  job  with  a  real  company,  not  a  small 
company. 

I  might  say  that  the  reason  I  sent  these  foremen  out 
looking  for  jobs  is  that  about  six  years  ago  Mr.  Dennison 
sent  me  out  on  the  same  sort  of  task.  I  had  been  acting  as 
employment  man  there  for  a  year  or  two,  and  he  called  me 
to  his  office  one  morning  and  said:  "Take  a  week  off;  put 
on  your  old  clothes  and  go  out  and  look  for  a  job.  Get 
some  idea  of  how  other  companies  are  handling  their  em- 
ployment departments,  from  outside,  and  then  come  back 
and  look  at  your  layout  and  see  what  you  can  do." 

So  I  went  out  on  Monday  morning,  on  a  morning  with 
snow  on  the  ground  and  cold.  I  went  to  Worcester,  Spring- 
field, Chicopee,  Holyoke  and  Hartford,  Bristol  and  Bridge- 
port— from  place  to  place,  for  pretty  nearly  an  entire  week, 
trudging  from  one  shop  to  another,  asking  the  old  question: 
could  I  have  a  job?  I  looked  a  little  bit  tough,  I  guess,  in 
my  old  Army  overcoat.  I  did  not  have  a  very  good-looking 
hat  on,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  a  pretty  fairly  good  specimen 
of  humanity;  and  I  never  got  such  humiliating  experiences 
in  my  life.  I  realized  that  I  was  not  much  good.  I  realized 
that  nobody  wanted  me  very  much,  and  that  I  had  better 
hang  on  to  my  present  job  or  I  would  be  "out  of  luck." 

I  forget  how  many  concerns  I  called  upon,  but  it  must 
have  been  at  least  forty.   In  some  of  them  the  folks  were 
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nice  to  me.  In  some  of  the  places  I  would  like  to  have  met 
the  manager  of  that  concern  and  told  him  what  I  thought  of 
him  and  his  company.  It  might  have  been  a  good  company 
inside,  but  my  impression  of  it  as  a  job  hunter  was  anything 
but  good. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  own  company,  however,  and 
looked  over  my  own  layout,  I  was  pretty  well  ashamed  of  it. 
I  looked  over  our  employment  office  that  I  had  always 
thought  was  all  right.  First,  there  was  no  sign  on  the  door 
that  would  tell  you  without  asking  where  the  employment 
office  was.  A  self-respecting  man  does  not  like  to  be  asking 
on  the  street  where  an  employment  office  is.  He  does  not 
like  to  let  people  know  he  is  out  of  a  job.  There  is  a  disgrace 
in  that  to  a  great  many  people.  If  he  can  see  a  sign,  he 
goes  to  it. 

Secondly,  for  a  waiting  room,  we  had  a  little  room  with 
iron  grillwork  over  in  the  corner,  such  as  you  see  in  a  state 
institution.  We  had  an  old  pew,  and  I  bet  old  grandfather 
Dennison  had  brought  that  pew  down  from  his  home  in 
Maine.  That  is  the  only  place  he  could  have  found  such 
an  uncomfortable  seat.  We  had  a  few  little  chairs  there, 
just  like  undertakers  have — small  folding  chairs  which  were, 
perhaps,  quite  symbolical.  Seated  and  standing  in  that  room 
were  a  good  many  people  that  were  out  of  jobs.  It  was  a 
wet  morning,  and  the  room  just  smelled  to  heaven.  I  looked 
over  that  outfit  and  I  said,  "Garvey,  you  are  a  fine  exhibit 
as  an  employment  man.  People  must  get  a  very,  very  pleas- 
ant impression  of  Dennison  Company  when  they  come  here 
looking  for  a  job!" 

Then  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  our  board  of  di- 
rectors based  upon  my  experiences,  and  I  told  them  that  I 
had  been  absolutely  remiss  in  my  duty  in  not  demanding 
better  facilities.  They  gave  them  to  me.  We  have  a  place 
there  now  from  which  an  ordinary  self-respecting  person  will 
get  a  decent  impression  of  the  company  that  he  hopes  to 
work  for.  It  is  in  that  waiting  room,  as  I  see  it,  that  the 
first  feelings  respecting  your  job  are  started,  and  the  first 
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feelings  of  loyalty  are  gained.  That  is  the  time  when  the 
man  will  gain  his  first  feelings  that  this  is  a  quality  concern, 
that  they  make  quality  merchandise  here.  That  is  the  place 
where  those  feelings  first  begin  to  be  evident  in  the  appli- 
cant's mind. 

We  all  realize  the  strength  of  early  impressions.  Yet,  I 
dare  say,  there  are  just  as  many  concerns  in  New  York  as 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  well  established  places, 
that  have  the  same  sort  of  dingy  waiting  rooms  that  give 
impressions  to  people  who  are  going  to  work  for  those 
companies  that  are  not  going  to  be  good  ones  when  the 
management  later  tries  to  build  them  into  the  sort  of  em- 
ployees it  wants. 

The  reason,  then,  for  a  decent  sort  of  reception  room  is  to 
start  to  build  up  the  self-respect  of  the  applicant  and  an 
interest  in  the  company  to  which  he  is  applying.  The  next 
thing  to  think  about,  of  course,  is  the  interview  which  fol- 
lows the  applicant's  waiting  in  a  decent  waiting  room.  In  a 
good  many  employment  offices,  the  interviewing  is  done 
through  a  window.  From  the  mere  point  of  practicability, 
this  is  a  bad  practice.  You  cannot  see  the  man's  physical 
make-up.  We  feel  that  the  only  way  to  have  an  interview 
is  to  sit  down  with  the  applicant.  It  takes  a  little  more  time, 
surely;  yet  if  we  were  going  to  buy  a  machine,  we  would 
sit  down  with  the  salesman  for  quite  a  while  and  talk  about 
that  machine.  We  would  let  him  give  quite  a  little  time  to 
telling  what  that  machine  could  do,  what  its  physical 
make-up  was,  and  so  forth.  In  buying  human  machinery — 
putting  the  matter  on  a  cold  basis  like  that,  if  you  wish  to — 
we  should  be  in  the  same  state  and  attitude  of  mind,  I  should 
say,  if  we  are  going  to  do  it  successfully.  We  believe  that  the 
interview  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  applicant  feel  that 
the  man  who  is  interviewing  him  is  interested  in  what  he  has 
to  offer  for  the  company.  Suppose  even  that  a  man  is  hired 
without  being  given  a  chance  to  tell  what  he  can  do.  That 
man  may  well  feel,  "Well,  perhaps  they  don't  want  my  full 
effort;  perhaps  they  only  want  a  half-hearted  effort.  Well, 
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that  is  all  they  are  going  to  get."  That  may  lead  to  serious 
trouble  later  on. 

After  the  prospective  employee  has  been  interviewed,  the 
next  step  is  to  see  whether  or  not  his  physical  condition  is 
such  that  the  job  is  suited  to  him.  Most  concerns  have 
physical  examinations  today.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many 
of  these  physical  examinations  are  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  physical  examinations  were  carried  on  in  the 
Army.  Any  man  in  this  room  who  went  through  that  knows 
what  it  was  like,  and  he  had  to  get  pretty  well  hardened 
before  he  could  become  accustomed  to  it.  The  physical  ex- 
amination, to  my  mind,  can  be  a  tremendous  help  in  de- 
termining a  man's  future  usefulness  to  the  company,  or  it 
can  be  a  great  hindrance.  It  can  be  a  means  of  making 
the  prospective  employee  feel  that  the  company  is  interested 
in  him  and  wants  to  be  sure  that  he  goes  into  the  right  kind 
of  job  for  him;  or  it  can  be  the  means  of  making  him  feel 
that  it  is  simply  another  piece  of  tyranny  by  management. 
The  first  thing  to  be  remembered  in  regard  to  a  physical 
examination  is  to  be  sure  to  have  the  right  kind  of  doctor  to 
treat  these  men  (and  the  right  kind  of  nurse  to  treat  these 
women)  in  a  friendly  fashion  and  make  them  feel  this  way: 
"We  want  to  get  the  very  best  out  of  you  that  we  can,  and 
we  cannot  do  this  unless  we  get  you  in  the  kind  of  position 
that  your  physical  abilities  are  able  to  maintain." 

Some  of  the  companies  today — and  our  company  is  among 
them — are  trying  to  find  out  more  about  the  abilities  of  the 
prospective  employees,  the  potentialities  of  the  prospective 
employee,  by  means  of  tests.  We  also  sometimes  try  to  find 
out  what  he  knows  and  what  his  experience  has  been  on  a 
certain  particular  job,  by  means  of  trade  tests.  We  have  not 
gone  very  far;  we  have  been  working  at  it  two  years  or 
more,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  use  the  experience  we  are 
getting.  So  far,  it  has  been  merely  a  laboratory  experiment. 
One  thing  we  have  been  sure  of,  though — that  the  tests  are 
conducted  in  a  friendly  fashion.  The  man  we  have  on  the 
job  is  a  very  cool  sort.  He  is  not  a  hail-fellow-well-met  chap, 
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such  as  you  see  sometimes,  but  he  has  a  real  faculty  of 
making  an  applicant  feel  at  home.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
prospective  employee  who  did  not  brighten  up  when  he 
greeted  him.  The  idea  of  a  test  in  the  mind  of  the  usual 
applicant  is,  "Ah,  there  is  something  dirty  here."  But  when 
he  sees  a  man  who  is  going  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
say,  "Hello,  Bill,  sit  down  and  make  yourself  at  home,"  he 
is  so  pleased  that  he  is  almost  like  a  homeless  dog — ^you  can 
almost  see  him  wag  his  tail. 

Another  thing  we  make  sure  of  in  testing  applicants  is 
that  the  applicant  knows,  while  he  is  being  tested,  that  we 
are  testing  him  only  for  one  purpose:  for  his  own  good;  be- 
cause, again,  we  know  that  if  he  gets  the  wrong  impression 
about  that,  he  is  not  going  to  be  as  desirable  an  employee. 

Now,  our  prospective  employee  having  passed  his  physical 
examination  and  his  test,  we  have  decided  to  hire  him.  What 
are  the  things  we  ought  to  watch  pretty  carefully?  First, 
a  matter  very  important  to  our  minds,  is  that  the  employee 
shall  have  a  very,  very  definite  understanding  about  wages. 
I  can  hear  people  saying,  "Well,  of  course  everyone  coming 
into  the  company  knows  what  his  wages  are  going  to  be." 
That  is  not  always  true.  A  man  coming  in,  particularly  a 
man  going  on  a  piece-work  job,  is  frequently  given  only  a 
very  vague  idea  of  what  he  can  earn  in  a  week  or  a  month. 
I  know  a  well  known  concern  that  never  tells  a  man  what 
he  will  earn  when  it  hires  him;  they  do  not  even  set  his 
wage  until  he  has  been  there  three  days.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  get  employees,  but  they  seem  to.  Many  other  concerns 
make  very  vague  promises  about  what  is  coming  to  the 
employee  a  month  from  the  time  of  hiring  or  later.  That  is, 
to  my  mind,  a  very,  very  dangerous  proposition;  because,  if 
the  company  does  not  make  a  definite  understanding  with 
the  employee,  the  employee  may  think  one  thing  and  the 
company  mean  something  different,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
stated  period  the  employee  begins  to  feel  that  the  company 
is  guilty  of  playing  false  with  him.  They  did  not  do  what 
they  were  supposed  to  do.    The  time  to  be  sure  about  that 
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important  thing,  wages,  is  on  the  day  the  employee  is  hired. 

That  goes  for  other  rules  in  the  company.  Something 
should  be  given  the  employee  so  that  he  will  know  the 
general  rules  about  the  time  of  starting  to  work  and  time  of 
quitting,  about  absenteeism,  tardiness,  and  other  rules  under 
which  he  must  work.  Most  companies,  at  the  present  time, 
issue  books  of  instructions  and  information. 

I  had  an  interesting  experience  in  connection  with  that 
phase  of  the  subject.  We  adopted  that  idea  and  went  into 
it  whole-heartedly.  We  decided  we  wanted  to  give  the  em- 
ployee a  lot  of  information,  and  that  we  would  give  it  to 
him  in  a  number  of  different  little  booklets  instead  of  one 
great  big  fat  book.  So  we  had  a  little  book  of  rules,  a  book 
on  accident  prevention,  a  book  on  health,  a  book  about  our 
partnership  plan,  a  book  about  our  works  committee  plan, 
and  one  or  two  others.  We  used  to  have  them  all  tied 
together  with  an  elastic  band.  We  had  been  handing  those 
books  out  for  probably  a  year  or  so  when  a  bright  young 
Irish  chap  looked  at  me  when  I  handed  over  the  bunch  of 
books  to  him,  and  he  said,  "Do  you  give  a  bookcase  with 
these?" 

He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  that  could  phrase  the  feel- 
ings of  a  great  many  other  people  about  that  bunch  of  books. 
They  were  coming  there  to  work;  they  could  not  spend  all 
their  evenings  reading.  We  took  the  hint  quickly.  We  give 
our  new  employees  now  a  very  small  book  of  rules — just  the 
rules  that  they  need  to  know.  After  they  are  there  awhile, 
they  are  given  other  books,  usually  by  their  own  fellow 
employees.  The  one  on  accident  prevention  is  given  them 
by  their  accident  prevention  representative.  There  is  a  health 
booklet  which  is  given  them  by  the  doctor,  and  so  on.  They 
come  to  them  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so,  and  the  applicant 
does  not  feel  as  if  he  had  a  whole  library  thrust  upon  him 
at  one  time. 

The  employee  then  comes  to  work  on  a  given  morning; 
and  what  reactions  can  stir  up  on  that  particular  morning 
if  you  do  not  handle  the  matter  properly  1  We  fellows  in  the 
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employment  game  are  very,  very  stupid.  It  takes  us  a  long 
time  to  learn,  or  at  least  it  has  taken  me  a  long  time.  It 
was  a  long  time  after  we  had  established  this  procedure  of 
careful  surroundings  for  the  applicant,  a  sitting-down  inter- 
view, together  with  the  carefully  supervised  physical  exam- 
ination, and  so  forth,  that  I  suddenly  woke  up  one  morning 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  letting  this  happen:  a  man  had 
been  hired,  he  had  been  made  to  feel  pretty  good  about 
coming  to  work  for  the  Dennison  Company.  He  came  to 
work  on  a  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  morning,  and  the  clerk  at 
the  employment  office  telephoned  to  his  foreman:  "We 
have  a  new  man  for  you,  Mr.  Jones.  Will  you  send  down 
and  get  him?"  The  foreman  was  probably  then  very  busy, 
and  it  took  about  a  half  an  hour  or  so  before  some  errand 
boy  would  come  down  and  get  Mr.  Jones  to  work.  Now,  you 
and  I  know  what  errand  boys  are — they  are  great  fellows 
to  spread  rumors.  And  yet  we  were  entrusting  these  new 
men  to  the  errand  boys.  We  were  sending  a  new  man  with 
an  errand  boy  to  walk  him  out  through  the  plant  and  fill 
him  full  of  all  kinds  of  stories,  and  misinformation,  and  then 
bring  him  up  to  a  foreman.  And  the  foreman,  naturally, 
being  busy,  was  not  going  to  put  everything  aside  simply  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  this  errand  boy  and  the  new  man  who 
was  coming  in  there.  And  yet  the  first  two  hours  of  the 
morning  that  he  began  work  might  ruin  the  scenery  which 
we  had  so  carefully  set  in  the  employment  office.  It  is  apn 
parent  that  it  is  only  by  blind  stupidity  that  we  could  not 
see  through  a  thing  like  that.  It  was  very  easy  to  change 
over,  when  we  thought  of  it.  We  simply  had  the  interviewer 
who  hired  the  man  take  the  extra  ten  minutes  to  walk  out 
with  that  man  to  the  foreman,  introduce  him  to  the  foreman, 
and  stand  right  there  with  him  until  the  foreman  was  ready 
to  give  the  man  some  attention,  to  be  sure  the  man  got 
started  properly  on  the  job.  The  interviewer  has  prestige 
enough  that  the  foreman  will  not  keep  him  waiting  very 
long,  and  if  the  interviewer  stands  right  there  the  foreman 
is  bound  to  greet  the  new  man  in  a  friendly  fashion.    They 
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are  not  so  apt  to  exhibit  the  testiness  to  which  they  are  so 
prone  in  the  morning  when  an  errand  boy  brings  in  a  new 
man. 

Now,  right  there,  you  might  say,  "Does  your  company 
allow  your  employment  manager  to  hire  all  your  men  for  the 
plant  in  the  office?  Doesn't  your  chief  clerk  or  the  shop 
foreman  have  a  chance  to  interview  these  applicants  before 
they  are  hired?  Isn't  it  bad  to  hire  somebody  to  work  under 
somebody  who  does  not  know  him?"  Now,  our  company  is 
perhaps  a  little  different  from  other  companies.  We  have 
had  a  rule  for  a  long  time  that  the  employment  office  is  cap- 
able of  hiring  the  employee  without  consulting  the  individual 
foreman.  The  reason  for  that  rule,  however,  lies  in  this:  it 
is  not  imposed  from  the  top  down  but  from  the  bottom  up. 
That  may  sound  to  some  of  you  who  have  been  in  factories 
like  a  bit  of  "hot  air,"  but  it  is  not.  Our  foremen  and  chief 
clerks,  and  so  on,  are  quite  willing  to  give  us  full  permission 
to  hire  without  consulting  them,  because  they  know  that  we 
will  consult  them  without  being  forced  to  do  so.  In  other 
words,  in  the  past  few  years  we  have  endeavored  to  get  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  the  old  idea  of  centralized  per- 
sonnel work,  centralized  employment.  If  you  read  over  the 
papers  in  the  Industrial  Relations  Association — the  A.  M. 
A.'s  predecessor — you  will  find  that  there  is  much  space 
taken  up  by  "Who  has  authority  to  hire  and  fire  in  your 
place?" — the  feeling  by  the  personnel  men  that  they  ought 
to  have  authority — "We  can't  have  these  foremen  butting  in 
on  our  precincts" — in  other  words,  building  up  a  conflict  be- 
tween personnel  men  and  operating  men.  We  decided  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  have  no  more  a  highly  centralized  personnel 
system,  but  to  establish  instead  a  thoroughly  workable  de- 
centralized personnel  group.  The  only  way  we  could  get  it 
was  to  have  our  foremen  and  chief  clerks,  as  far  as  possible, 
learn  something  about  personnel  work.  We  decided  that  we 
could  not  do  that  by  preaching  to  them  and  that  the  only 
way  they  could  really  get  it  was  by  working  in  the  personnel 
department,  seeing  the  problems  of  the  personnel  depart- 
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ment,  and  knowing  how  a  man  was  hired,  in  this  way  realiz- 
ing the  bad  results  of  a  foreman's  testiness  to  a  new  em- 
ployee and,  on  the  whole,  seeing  and  learning  the  various 
troubles  that  come  down  into  the  employment  department 
operated  in  a  big  plant. 

We  finally  put  through  a  rule  that  every  foreman  in  the 
plant  who  wished  it  would,  in  his  turn,  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  for  two  months  in  the  employment  depart- 
ment. That  also  applied  to  all  the  chief  clerks  in  the  office. 
In  the  last  two  years  we  have  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  5 
or  2  6  operating  men  working  in  the  employment  department 
for  a  period  of  two  months,  entirely  divorced  from  the  oper- 
ating outfit,  letting  their  second  in  command  take  charge  of 
things  in  the  shop.  That  is  how  these  men  came  to  go  out 
looking  for  jobs,  because  the  first  thing  we  do  for  them  is  to 
send  them  out  to  find  work.  We  send  them  to  look  for  a  job, 
because  then  we  are  sure  that  they  are  going  to  treat  the 
applicants  in  a  much  more  friendly  fashion  than  they  would 
if  they  had  not  had  that  experience.  We  put  them  all 
through  the  regular  phases  of  employment  work.  The  change 
that  comes  over  some  of  them  is  amazing.  We  had  one  fel- 
low there  who  is  one  of  the  best  foremen  of  the  plant.  He  is 
a  bit  blustering,  but  a  good  fellow  at  heart.  He  used  to  come 
in  and  say:  *'I  am  not  kicking — mind  you,  I  am  not  kicking, 
but  don't  they  make  any  good  men  any  more?  Why,  I  don't 
suppose  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  requisitions  I  put  in 
that  they  sent  down  one  good  man.  That  fellow  you  sent 
down  to  me  yesterday  to  push  a  truck — why,  that  fellow  will 
never  learn  how  to  push  a  truck.  I  can  tell  that  by  looking 
at  him." 

He  was  one  of  the  first  ones  we  got  in  the  employment 
office.  His  report  was  one  of  those  I  read.  After  he  had 
been  down  there  about  a  week  or  so,  there  was  a  requisition 
for  an  errand  boy.  I  picked  it  out  of  the  bunch  and  I  said, 
"Now  some  time  today  you  get  hold  of  a  good-looking  boy 
and  put  him  in  on  this  job."  That  was  on  a  Wednesday. 
That  Thursday  morning  he  came  in  and  said,  'T  have  got  a 
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good  boy,  a  young  fellow  named  Dillon.  That  boy  will 
make  good  in  any  line," 

Saturday  he  came  in  and  he  stood  around,  first  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other.  I  knew  he  was  bothered  about 
something,  so  I  said,  "What's  on  your  mind?" 

"Well,  John,  how  have  you  found  this  fellow  Miller?" 
(Miller  was  the  foreman  of  the  department  where  he  put 
the  boy.) 

"Why,"  I  said,  "Miller  is  a  pretty  good  fellow,  I  think, 
from  the  personnel  viewpoint.    Why?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know.  You  know  that  fellow 
Dillon  I  told  you  about?  I  gave  him  to  Miller  Thursday 
morning  and  I  went  through  there  today.  I  stopped  and  I 
said:  'Well,  Bill,  how  is  young  Dillon  getting  on?'  And  he 
said  to  me,  'Well,  he  will  never  make  good.'  Now,  how 
could  that  fellow  in  a  day  and  a  half  tell  whether  that  boy 
will  make  good  or  not?" 

He  was  all  for  having  Bill  up  before  the  works  manager 
of  the  company  for  dereliction  of  duty.  And  since  his  two 
months  in  the  employment  department  I  have  never  known 
him  to  kick  on  any  new  man  I  sent  to  him.  Now  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  two  months  that  he  spent  in  the  em- 
ployment department  made  a  changed  man  of  him,  but  it 
gave  him  a  chance  to  see  things  outside  of  the  narrow  de- 
partmental viewpoints — things  that  the  department  foreman 
does  not  get. 

Little  by  little,  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  there  has  grown 
up  through  the  factory  now  a  new  feeling  with  regard  to 
personnel  work,  and  there  is  a  new  feeling  in  the  employ- 
ment department  about  operating,  because  these  folks  have 
taught  us  just  as  much  as  we  have  taught  them,  and  perhaps 
more.  You  may  have  in  a  company  the  very  highest  ideals, 
the  officials  of  that  company  may  have  built  up  a  personnel 
program  of  the  very  best  type,  but  unless  the  operating  man 
on  the  job  understands  that  program,  and  unless  he  puts  that 
program  across  to  the  new  employee,  you  can  never  have 
continuous,  harmonious  relations  such  as  every  manager  in 
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every  company  is  looking  for  today  among  his  people;  that 
continuing,  harmonious  relation  depends  tremendously 
upon  the  operating  man's  handling  of  the  program  which  the 
higher  management  has  built  up.  The  very  best  training 
program  in  the  world  will  fall  absolutely  flat  without  that 
continual  assistance  by  the  operating  man.  The  staff  man 
can  only  begin  the  work,  and  the  operating  man  is  the  only 
man  that  can  carry  it  out.  Works  committees  may  be  won- 
derful, yes,  but  unless  the  chief  clerk  and  the  operating  men, 
generally,  are  sold  on  the  idea,  the  whole  scheme  is  only 
going  to  be  just — well,  the  boys  call  it  "blah."  That  ex- 
presses it,  because  it  is  meaningless.  It  does  not  get  below 
the  surface,  and  the  employees  know  it. 

You  are  going  to  hear  next  from  Miss  Follett.  You  are 
going  to  hear  a  good  deal  from  her  about  integration.  If  we 
are  going  to  give  the  new  employee  the  proper  idea  of  the 
company  he  is  going  to  work  for,  there  is  a  very  great  neces- 
sity for  integrating  him  into  the  ideals  of  the  company,  there 
is  a  need  to  integrate  the  ideas  of  the  higher  management 
with  those  of  the  fellow  who  is  getting  out  the  goods  down 
below. 

In  conclusion,  when  we  begin  to  realize  what  reactions  we 
wish  to  establish  in  the  new  employee's  mind,  and  what 
things  we  need  to  watch  out  for  in  the  beginning  of  his  work 
with  the  company,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  realize  the  things 
that  we  ourselves  would  like  if  we  should  go  out  hunting  for 
a  job. 

You  would  seek  for  a  company  with  a  good  reputation; 
you  would  look  for  a  company  that  thought  enough  of  you  to 
give  you  a  decent  chance  to  place  your  wares  before  them; 
you  would  want  to  have  some  sort  of  understanding  of  the 
company's  policies  and  the  rules  under  which  you  were  going 
to  work;  you  would  wish  a  decent  sort  of  reception  by  the 
man  for  whom  you  were  going  to  work — your  boss.  You 
would  wish  to  be  given  a  fairly  good  understanding  of  what 
your  work  was  to  be  and  what  you  were  supposed  to  accom- 
plish; also,  of  what  was  to  be  your  reward  if  you  did  accom- 
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plish  it  properly.  Lastly,  you  would  like  to  feel  security  in 
that  job.  The  things  that  we  like  ourselves  most  are  just 
the  same  things  that  the  worker  on  the  bench  or  on  the  ma- 
chine likes.  It  is  just  another  application,  as  I  see  it,  of  the 
Golden  Rule  that  is  operating  in  personnel  work,  just  as  it 
operates  in  every  other  line  of  human  conduct. 


VIII 

THE  REACTION  OF  WORKERS  TO  MACHINE 
WORK  AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

ByK.S.  Person 

I  BELIEVE  we  may  be  permitted  to  interpret  this  evening's 
subject,  especially  the  words  "working  conditions,"  very 
broadly  as  including  all  stimuli  focused  upon  the  worker  at 
his  work  except  those  reserved  for  the  following  talks.  You 
will  recall  that  next  week  we  are  to  give  our  attention  to 
orders,  instruction  cards,  performance  records  and  other  de- 
vices of  supervision  and  control;  and  the  week  following  to 
wages  and  other  forms  of  incentive. 

My  interest  is  primarily  in  discovering  and  defining  the 
problem.  I  cannot  find  in  the  literature  of  research  and 
exposition  sufficient  data  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
anyone  can  bring  to  conference  definitive  knowledge  con- 
cerning workers'  reactions  to  machine  work  and  working 
conditions. 

Assuming  that  to  be  the  situation,  I  think  we  may  prop- 
erly give  attention  to  sources  of  information,  and  classify 
them  roughly  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  source  that  we  may  call  the 
reporter  group,  a  rather  numerous  group  of  self-styled 
"investigators"  who  are  not  conducting  intensive  and  sus- 
tained research,  and  who  have  never  been  responsible  execu- 
tives in  industry.  They  may,  perhaps,  have  had  a  pretty 
thorough  training  in  social  sciences  and  may  be  able  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  specific  problems  such  as  this  some  of  the  gen- 
eralizations of  the  social  sciences.  The  greater  part  of  the 
great  bulk  of  managerial  literature  that  is  growing  with  such 
rapidity  is  filled  with  discussions  of  work,  conditions  of 
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work,  and  reactions  to  conditions  of  work,  by  reporters  of 
this  type.  The  more  I  get  of  what  I  consider  reasonably 
dependable  facts  of  actual  experience  from  executives  and 
engineers,  and  the  more  I  examine  actual  results  of  a  limited 
amount  of  scientific  investigation  that  has  been  applied  to 
the  problem,  the  more  suspicious  I  am  of  this  bulk  of  a  priori 
discussion  which  is  characteristic  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
management  literature. 

The  second  source  is  what  I  would  classify  as  the  small 
group  of  serious  interpreters,  who  are  interested  in  discover- 
ing what  has  been  accomplished  by  genuine  research  and  in 
defining  the  problem  as  an  aid  to  research,  but  who  are  not 
themselves  engaged  in  research.  I  think  that  function  is 
essential;  if  I  did  not,  I  should  feel  very  uncomfortable  in 
attempting  to  perform  my  task  this  evening. 

The  third  source  is  that  group  of  professional  investigators 
who  are  professionally  equipped  for,  and  are  devoting  them- 
selves to,  investigation  of  such  problems.  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  such  institutions  as  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Re- 
search Board  and  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psy- 
chology, in  England,  and  the  industrial  work  of  such 
investigators — of  diverse  approach — as  Yerkes  and  Mayo  in 
the  United  States.  In  that  group  is  our  great  hope  for  the 
future. 

The  fourth  source  is  the  executives  and  engineers.  The 
more  I  appraise  the  contributions  of  the  several  classes  that 
I  have  given  you,  the  more  I  think  this  fourth  class  is  at 
present  of  very  great  importance.  Both  the  executives  and 
engineers  are  making  reports  of  long-continued  observations 
of  the  problems  that  result  from  the  reaction  of  workers  to 
their  work,  and  in  so  doing  they  are  making  a  very  impor- 
tant contribution.  My  point  is  this:  really  scientific  investi- 
gation has  gone  but  a  very  little  way  into  the  problem,  and 
compared  with  the  very  meager  findings  that  real  science 
has  given  us,  I  think  the  large  mass  of  empirical  observation 
of  observing  and  thoughtful  men  who  are  experiencing  the 
problems  of  workers'  reactions  to  work  is  of  great  import- 
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ance  as  a  basis  for  judgment  at  the  present  time.  These  are 
empiricists,  these  executives  and  engineers,  but  they  have  be- 
come executives  and  have  retained  their  positions  because 
of  a  certain  capacity  for  accurate  observation  and  for  check- 
ing one  experience  against  another,  until  they  have  accumu- 
lated a  store  of  inductive  facts.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
has  got  to  be  by  the  inductive  method,  and  at  present  the 
experience  of  executives  and  engineers  is  perhaps  the  chief 
way  by  which  we  are  getting  our  inductive  data. 

Psychologists  are  bringing  the  technique  of  psychology  to 
investigation  of  the  problem,  but  they  are  finding  obstacles 
because  of  the  immense  number  of  variables  involved.  One 
of  the  largest  steps  forward  that  we  have  taken  in  the  inves- 
tigation is  the  discovery  of  the  immensity  of  this  number  of 
variables.  For  instance,  I  have  listed  a  number,  and  each 
one  of  these  breaks  down  into  a  very  much  larger  number, 
of  unit  variables.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  variation  of 
one  individual  from  another,  and  the  variability  of  the  dis- 
position and  the  temperament  of  any  one  individual  as 
affected  by  temporary  conditions.  I  was  talking  with  one  of 
the  most  competent  psychologists  engaged  in  this  research 
the  other  day,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  to  throw  away 
an  immense  quantity  of  data  this  year  because  they  had 
discovered  in  them  variable  elements  of  individuality  with 
which  they  had  not  reckoned.  They  were  appalled  by  the 
problem  of  attempting  to  hold  such  variables  constant. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  variability  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  somewhat  different  way;  not  as  to  disposition 
and  temperament,  but  as  to  the  habit  patterns  in  which  dis- 
position has  been  molded — habits  of  sleep,  of  eating,  of 
recreation,  and  so  on.  One  investigator  reports  such  puz- 
zling situation  as  this:  After  making  elaborate  studies  of 
two  workers,  they  discovered  that  one  of  them  who  lives  a 
very  regular  life  was  coming  to  work  in  the  morning  full  of 
energy,  but  that  his  high  productivity  of  the  morning  hours 
gradually  declined  until  it  became  very  low  in  the  afternoon; 
while  the  other  man,  who  was  not  so  temperate  in  habits, 
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would  come  to  work  in  the  morning  after  a  debauch  and 
would  start  in  with  rather  low  production  but  would  increase 
steadily  in  productivity  during  the  day.  He  does  not  yet 
know  what  to  make  of  these  facts. 

Again,  there  are  innumerable  variables  with  respect  to  the 
equipment,  the  machines  and  tools,  used  on  the  job.  We 
have  made  many  of  our  investigations  under  the  assumption 
that  a  lathe  is  a  lathe  and  always  the  same  thing.  You  can 
fill  this  building  with  lathes  made  by  the  same  concern, 
carrying  the  same  model  number  and  with  the  parts  inter- 
changeable, and  yet  you  will  find  every  lathe  a  different 
lathe,  especially  after  prolonged  use  with  uneven  mainten- 
ance. Such  variables  play  a  disturbing  part  in  any  attempt 
to  make  a  really  scientific  study  of  reactions  to  the  work  and 
to  the  machine. 

Another  thing  that  is  not  easy  to  take  into  account  is  vari- 
ability of  economic  environment.  It  is  being  discovered  that 
the  whole  set-up  of  reaction  of  a  group  of  workers  in  a  time 
of  boom  is  different  from  the  set-up  of  the  same  group  of 
workers  in  a  time  of  depression.  In  a  particular  textile  plant 
in  which  such  an  investigation  was  being  conducted,  the  in- 
vestigation has  been  suspended  because  of  this  immense 
variability  brought  about  by  depression  in  the  industry. 
This  investigator  raised  the  question  in  a  discussion  with 
me  as  to  how  they  are  going  to  define  "normal  condition"  of 
business  as  a  basis  for  investigation. 

The  professional  investigator,  notwithstanding  his  scien- 
tific attitude,  his  research  technique,  and  his  skill  in  using  it, 
comes  up  against  problems  which  are  almost  insuperable  for 
that  very  technique  in  the  face  of  such  an  immense  number 
of  variables.  This  is  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  short 
time  he  has  been  at  the  task.  On  the  other  hand,  the  execu- 
tive or  engineer  who  is  an  observing  and  thoughtful  man, 
who  has  lived  through  a  long  period  of  such  variables,  is  very 
likely  able  to  smooth  out  his  curves,  so  to  speak,  and  reach 
an  empirical  judgment  that  approaches  the  truth.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  still  place  a  high  value  on  the  judgments 
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of  experienced,  thoughtful,  and  judicious-minded  executives 
respecting  workers'  attitudes  and  reactions.  But  it  should 
be  understood  that  dependable  results  in  the  study  of  these 
problems  will  come  from  the  scientists  rather  than  from  the 
empiricists,  and  it  is  to  the  scientists  that  we  should  give 
adequate  support,  which  heretofore  has  not  been  done. 

The  results  of  scientific  research  in  this  field  appear  to  be 
meager,  and  are  meager  in  the  sense  that  usable  principles 
and  procedures  for  management  have  not  been  forthcoming; 
but  really  fundamental  data  are  being  recorded,  classified, 
and  evaluated  in  a  preliminary  way. 

Thus  far,  about  the  only  usable  indices  of  workers'  reac- 
tions to  working  conditions  are  production  and  turnover 
records.  Although  recognized  and  utilized  by  the  psycholo- 
gists and  other  scientists,  these  indices  were  first  given  to  us 
by  executives  and  engineers.  Only  the  other  day  a  psycholo- 
gist expressed  to  me  the  judgment  that  there  had  not  yet 
been  found  any  practical  index  of  the  desirability  or  unde- 
sirability  of  particular  working  conditions  other  than  pro- 
duction and  turnover  records,  which  is  in  itself  a  confession 
that  real  science  has  not  yet  got  thoroughly  into  the  problem. 
Yet  science  has  given  some  additional  indices  of  which  we 
may  discover  the  significance  in  the  future,  such  as  the 
quantities  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  and  blood  pressure 
under  different  conditions.  But  what,  for  instance,  the  sig- 
nificance of  change  in  blood  pressure  may  be  in  terms  of 
the  influencing  conditions,  we  do  not  yet  know.  Psychology 
has  given  us  general  ability  tests,  and  there  may  be  some 
relation  between  a  worker's  general  ability  and  his  reaction 
to  specific  working  conditions,  but  what  that  relation  is  we 
have  yet  to  learn.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  English  investi- 
gators in  this  field  are  in  advance  of  our  American  investi- 
gators; and  this  is  not  because  they  are  abler  scientists 
individually  or  collectively,  but  because  English  industry  has 
afforded  far  greater  facilities  than  American  industry.  Very 
few  of  our  scientists  are  doing  such  work  as  Yoakum  is  doing 
at  the  White  Motor  Company,  the  kind  of  laboratory  that 
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industrial  research  needs.  In  England,  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Psychology  is  supported  by  industry;  not  only 
by  contributions  on  the  part  of  industry  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  staff  and  central  offices  and  laboratories,  but  by  the 
employment  of  the  staff  on  actual  problems  in  plants.  This 
is  giving  the  English  command  of  a  very  considerable  body 
of  facts  reflecting  actual  working  conditions  and  discovered 
by  really  scientific  methods. 

Psychological  research,  utilizing  the  method  of  quantita- 
tive research,  has  demonstrated  the  significance  of  variations 
among  individuals,  and  how  individuals  classify  with  respect 
to  many  characteristics  about  norms.  That  is  a  tremendous 
step  forward,  for  investigation  can  focus  upon  a  class  and 
perhaps  discover  class  reactions  to  working  conditions.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  contributions  that  has  been 
made;  you  can  see  at  once  its  bearing  on  a  number  of  actual 
managerial  problems  such,  for  instance,  as  the  problem  of 
standardization. 

Probably  more  attention  has  been  given  to  investigation 
of  fatigue  than  to  any  other  aspect  of  reaction  to  working 
conditions  except  productivity. 

I  like  the  classifications  of  fatigue  that  Dr.  A.  V.  Hill,  of 
University  College,  London,  has  given  us.  It  is  broad.  The 
English  have  a  broader  conception  of  fatigue  than  most  of 
us.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  the  National  Institute 
of  Industrial  Psychology  in  England  is  doing  work  of  a  na- 
ture similar  to  that  of  the  industrial  engineer  in  this  country. 
They  have  started  in  England  to  attack  the  problems  of 
organization  and  management  in  a  very  large  way  from  the 
point  of  view  of  psychology,  while  we  started  from  the  point 
of  view  of  mechanical  engineering.  This  larger  outlook  of 
the  English  industrial  psychologist  enabled  him  to  see 
fatigue  in  a  larger  way  than  we  do  as  psychologists.  Hill 
sees  three  kinds  of  fatigue.  First  is  muscular  fatigue,  re- 
sulting from  extreme  exertion  over  a  short  period  of  time. 
Most  research  has  been  devoted  to  that  sort  of  fatigue,  be- 
cause it  is  the  sort  of  research  that  can  be  conducted  in  a 
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laboratory.  The  second  sort  of  fatigue  that  Hill  gives  us  is 
again  muscular,  physical  fatigue,  but  is  the  fatigue  that 
results  from  moderate  exercise  over  long  extended  periods  of 
time.  That  sort  has  not  been  given  so  much  research, 
although  there  has  been  a  priori  discussion  of  it,  because  it 
does  not  lend  itself  to  laboratory  investigation;  it  must  be 
investigated  in  the  plant  as  a  laboratory.  I  do  not  believe 
that  scientific  investigation  has  got  any  farther  in  the  investi- 
gation of  that  sort  of  fatigue  than  Taylor  did  in  his  early 
investigations,  and  he  was  not  investigating  fatigue  per  se 
at  all — psychology  was  not  a  science  at  that  time.  Taylor 
went  after  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  best  way  to 
shovel  coal  or  to  handle  pig  iron;  that  is  what  he  was  inter- 
ested in,  not  fatigue;  but  fatigue  entered  into  it.  He  recorded 
a  large  number  of  unit  cases  of  experience,  varying  the 
weight  of  the  loads  carried,  varying  the  form,  so  to  speak, 
that  the  worker  used  in  the  application  of  his  muscular 
strength,  or  varying  the  weight  of  whatever  was  on  the 
shovel  and  varying  rest  periods;  and  then,  instead  of  meas- 
uring blood  pressure  or  making  chemical  analyses  for  lactic 
acid,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  he  asked  the  worker  how  he 
felt.  He  asked  him  over  a  long  enough  period  and  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  times  to  get  data  as  dependable  as  scien- 
tific investigation  has  been  able  to  give  us.  It  worked.  I  am 
simply  saying  I  have  not  seen  any  investigations  of  moderate 
application  of  energy  over  long  periods  of  time  better  than 
those  earlier  investigations  by  Taylor. 

Hill's  third  type  of  fatigue  interests  me  more  than  the 
others,  because  I  think  science  is  on  the  way  to  uncovering 
more  for  us  with  respect  to  that  type  of  fatigue.  His  third 
class  is  emotional  fatigue;  irritation,  ennui,  mental  unrest. 
It  takes  various  forms.  The  two  great  forms  in  extreme 
manifestation  are  the  fatigue  of  the  person  with  obsessions 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  person  with  hysterical  tendencies. 
But  there  is  also  the  fatigue  of  the  person  mentally  dis- 
turbed. He  reacts  to  a  condition  by  saying  "it  makes  me 
tired" — not  physically  tired,  apparently,  but  emotionally 
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tired.  I  think  investigation  will  uncover  for  us  in  the  course 
of  time  an  immense  number  of  cases  from  which  we  shall 
classify  individuals,  tasks,  and  conditions  with  respect  to 
characteristics  related  to  emotional  fatigue.  In  this  country 
Dr.  Mayo  is  conducting  important  investigations  in  that 
direction. 

Let  us  consider  what  may  generate  emotional  fatigue.  I 
have  noted  eleven  ways  in  which  this  sort  of  fatigue,  dif- 
ferent from  the  purely  physical  fatigue,  may  arise.  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  have  it  as  an  emotional  by-product  of 
physical  conditions  that  affect  our  sensory  apparatus,  from 
the  conditions  of  light,  heat,  ventilation,  and  noise.  We  may 
make  or  remove  emotional  fatigue  by  the  way  in  which  we 
adjust  these  stimuli.  That,  of  course,  is  perfectly  obvious, 
for  industry  has  given  considerable  attention  to  regulation 
of  such  stimuli. 

A  second  source  of  this  emotional  fatigue  may  be  tech- 
nical inadequacy  of  equipment.  I  wonder  whether  you  have 
realized  that.  Do  you  like  to  write  with  a  poor  pen?  You 
go  into  a  Post  Office  and  find  yourself  compelled  to  use  the 
impossible  community  pen,  and  what  do  you  do?  Do  you 
have  any  emotional  fatigue?  You  certainly  do.  Now 
the  worker  runs  up  against  such  a  situation,  if  there  is  not 
proper  consideration  for  the  tools  he  is  using.  Does  the 
worker  in  a  textile  mill  or  in  a  clothing  factory  like  warp  or 
thread  that  is  always  breaking;  does  the  worker  on  electrical 
transformers  like  wire  that  is  defective,  or  soldering  irons 
that  are  too  heavy?  Does  the  machinist  like  a  machine  that 
breaks  down  or  a  tool  that  will  not  stand  up?  Such  condi- 
tions make  them  "tired" — emotionally, 

A  third  type  of  emotional  fatigue  is  that  which  arises  from 
lack  of  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the  job,  physically  or 
temperamentally.  Scientific  investigation  is  giving  attention 
to  that  problem. 

A  fourth  type  is  that  emotional  fatigue  which  arises  from 
the  individual's  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  total  picture  of 
which  he  is  a  part.    What  is  he  making?    One  gear?    And 
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the  same  gear  over  and  over  again?  Conversations  with  a 
considerable  number  of  executives  and  engineers  concerning 
their  observations  of  workers'  reactions  make  reasonable  the 
hypothesis  that  the  essence  of  monotony  is  not  merely  doing 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  so  much  as  it  is  not 
understanding  the  part  it  is  to  play  in  a  whole. 

A  fifth  source  of  emotional  fatigue  is  that  which  comes 
from  unpleasant  contacts — with  an  executive  foreman  or 
fellow  worker  who  has  some  characteristic  which  causes  him 
to  get  on  one's  nerves.  Workers  have  been  known  to  quit 
the  job  for  just  that  reason. 

Knowledge  concerning  such  obsessions  and  ennuis  can  be 
translated  into  practical  management  quite  readily  as  com- 
pared with  the  translation  into  practice  of  such  evidences  as 
abnormal  blood  pressure. 

The  other  sources  of  fatigue  which  I  have  noted  go  further 
afield ;  they  group  under  a  general  heading  of  factors  of  total 
situation.  For  instance,  a  sixth  source  of  such  fatigue  is  that 
which  one  brings  to  his  work  from  the  home;  reflections  of 
domestic  situations.  Possibly  when  one  leaves  the  home 
there  is  a  release;  but  after  one  gets  to  thinking  of  the  situa- 
tion left  behind,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  immense  amount  of 
depressing  reaction  that  we  attribute  to  the  machine  or  other 
conditions  of  work.  Many  such  instances  are  well  known  to 
personnel  managers  who  have  been  able  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  workers.  Many  a  case  of  low  production 
fatigue,  when  the  situation  has  been  fully  analyzed,  has  dis- 
closed the  source  of  the  fatigue  back  in  the  home  and  not  in 
the  shop.  I  note  as  a  seventh  source  of  fatigue  arising  out 
of  the  total  environment  that  of  the  worker's  concern  about 
his  livelihood.  Thinking  about  conditions  of  livelihood 
sometimes  crystallizes  into  the  doctrine  that  there  is  not 
enough  work  to  go  around,  and  that  normal  application  of 
effort  should  be  withheld.  The  managerial  approach  to  solu- 
tion of  that  problem  is  establishment  of  continuity  of  proc- 
essing and  employment. 

Again,  there  is  the  emotional  fatigue  that  comes  from  con- 
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cern  for  old  age.  Industrial  pension  or  retirement  schemes 
have  their  justification  not  only  in  release  of  the  community 
from  support  of  the  aged,  but  also  in  the  greater  effective- 
ness before  old  age  of  those  relieved  from  worry  concern- 
ing it. 

As  the  ninth  source  of  emotional  fatigue  I  am  going  to  be 
bold  enough  to  suggest  the  nature  of  our  present-day  civili- 
zation— not  a  reaction  to  the  machine  itself  and  the  specific 
working  conditions,  but  a  reaction  to  machine  civilization  to 
which  we  have  not  become  adjusted.  I  think  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  fatigue  that  we  attribute  to  machine 
operating  which  we  should  really  attribute  to  the  general 
effect  of  our  civilization;  our  standards  of  living  that  have 
grown  out  of  machine  productivity.  We  are  so  productive, 
so  rich,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  regulate  our  command 
over  an  increasing  number  of  stimuli.  There  may  be  a  tre- 
mendous sort  of  fatigue  resulting  from  the  decline  of  religion 
— I  do  not  mean  orthodox  religion,  but  the  lack  of  an  over- 
whelming ideal  or  objective  in  each  individual.  May  we  not 
have  lost  in  poise,  in  capacity  to  resist  innumerable  petty 
irritating  stimuli,  by  substituting  for  the  doctrine  of  a  good 
work  well  done,  the  doctrine  of  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry? 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  challenging  hypothesis  that  most  of  the 
ennui,  the  emotional  fatigue  that  we  attribute  to  machine 
tending  itself,  should  be  attributed  to  our  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing the  productivity  of  machine  industry.  If  so,  the  relief 
lies  not  in  abandonment  of  rational,  clean,  hard  work,  but 
in  knowing  better  how  to  live. 


IX 


THE  WORKER'S  REACTION  TO  SUPERVISION  AND 
THE  PROCEDURES  OF  SUPERVISION 

By  H.  S.  Person 

Last  week,  in  talking  about  the  worker's  reaction  to  the 
machine  and  working  conditions,  we  directed  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  involved  therein  the  problem  of 
fatigue,  of  phj'^sical  fatigue,  or  the  reaction  to  exertion  at 
machine  work,  and  of  what  I  dwelt  upon  more  in  my  discus- 
sion— of  what  Hill  has  called  emotional  fatigue,  or  reaction 
to  machine  and  general  operating  conditions.  In  the  course 
of  our  discussion  we  enlarged  the  definition  of  operating 
conditions  to  include  what  Mayo  has  called  "total  situation." 
In  short,  the  two  things  of  interest  last  week  were  reactions 
to  physical  stimuli  and  reactions  to  emotional  stimuli. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  supervision  and  its  pro- 
cedures, the  element  of  reaction  to  physical  stimuli  disap- 
pears, the  element  of  reaction  to  emotional  stimuli  remains, 
and  a  new  and  very  important  class  of  stimuli  enters — 
reaction  to  the  intellectual  stimuli  involved  in  supervision. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  supervision  implied  an  au- 
tocracy of  ownership  or  of  management,  when  the  word 
"supervisor"  or  "foreman"  was  synonymous  with  the  word 
"boss,"  when  the  idea  of  explaining  the  reason  for  an  in- 
struction was  not  entertained.  But  that  attitude  is  pretty 
much  a  thing  of  the  past.  Supervision  has  ceased  to  be  an 
aggregate  of  unrelated  personal  contacts;  it  has  come  to  be 
a  system  of  related,  rational,  informing  directions  justified 
by  the  technical  elements  of  an  operating  situation,  and  has 
become  for  that  reason  an  appeal  to  the  workers'  intelli- 
gence— an  intellectual  stimulus.    In  that  connection  I  should 
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like  to  observe  that  the  majority  of  discussions  of  workers' 
reactions  do  not,  in  my  judgment,  assume  for  the  worker 
the  intellectual  capacity  which  he  possesses.  Apparently, 
most  of  the  writers  have  studied  the  worker  in  absentia. 

In  our  industrial  literature  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  superficial  generalization  concerning  supervision  and  its 
procedures,  but  there  is  practically  no  literature  giving 
results  of  what  we  would  recognize  as  serious  and  compe- 
tent investigation  of  supervision  technique.  Not  as  much 
real  investigation  has  been  done  with  respect  to  this  as  with 
respect  to  the  reactions  to  work  and  working  conditions,  and 
that  we  found  last  week  to  be  very  little.  We  are  still 
dependent,  for  such  reasonably  valid  information  as  we 
have,  on  the  empirical  observations  and  judgments  of  exec- 
utives and  of  engineers  who  have  had  long  experience  with 
workers  at  their  work.  I  am  enough  of  a  heretic  among  the 
scientists  to  believe  pretty  strongly  that  until  science  has 
uncovered  more  with  respect  to  the  subjects  we  have  been 
discussing,  we  must  continue  to  depend  for  information  on 
the  sifted  aggregate  reports  of  experienced,  judicious,  and 
observing  executives  and  engineers. 

We  should  at  the  outset  distinguish  between  reactions  to 
two  quite  different  factors  in  supervision  and  its  procedures. 
One  is  the  reaction  to  the  personality,  mannerisms,  and 
methods — in  so  far  as  they  reflect  personality — of  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  supervising  staff.  That  sort  of  reaction  is 
reaction  to  working  conditions  and  pertains  to  the  subject 
matter  of  our  conference  last  week.  The  other — this  I 
conceive  to  be  the  point  of  interest  for  us  this  evening — is 
the  reaction  to  supervision  per  se,  minus  the  qualities  given 
to  it  by  the  personalities  and  mannerisms  of  the  individuals 
acting  as  supervisors.  It  seems  to  me  that,  on  the  whole, 
as  organizations  become  larger  and  supervision  becomes 
more  an  integrated  system,  there  is  a  tendency  for  super- 
vising acts  to  reflect  less  the  personalities  of  supervision 
and  more  the  impersonal  aspects  of  technical  situations. 
Or  it  may  be  that  when  supervision  becomes  systematic,  the 
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supervisors  themselves  come  really  to  be  supervised,  and 
come  to  have  a  point  of  view  that  automatically  eliminates 
those  elements  of  personality  which  were  observable  in  the 
days  of  the  autocratic  "boss." 

It  is  a  surprise  to  me  that  the  literature  of  the  subject 
fails  to  consider  what  I  conceive  to  be  two  very  important 
facts.  First,  I  believe  that  the  normal  attitude  of  an  indi- 
vidual toward  work  is  to  do  a  reasonably  good  job  and  that 
when  the  attitude  is  not  one  of  desiring  to  do  a  reasonably 
good  job  in  the  manner  in  which  it  must  be  done  to  make 
it  reasonably  good,  special  factors  have  entered  to  distort 
the  normal  attitude  of  the  worker.  Second,  workers  are 
used  to  supervision  and  to  instruction,  have  been  used  to 
supervision  and  instruction  not  merely  for  generations  but 
for  centuries.  Under  the  early  type  of  industry,  the  essen- 
tial status  of  an  apprentice  and  of  a  journeyman  was  that 
of  being  supervised  and  of  being  instructed.  Supervision 
was  as  natural  as  breathing.  It  is  no  new  thing  of  recent 
development.  In  early  factory  industry  this  expectation  of 
and  adjustment  to  supervision  and  instruction  were  just  as 
pronounced  as  in  the  still  earlier  period.  And  that  remained 
true  also  after  the  simple  factory  had  developed  into  the 
large-scale  factory.  The  large-scale  factory  has,  in  fact, 
enlarged  experience  with,  expectation  of,  and  adjustment 
to  supervision,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  large-scale  plant 
the  relative  remoteness  of  workers  from  each  other  and  from 
their  supervisors  makes  impossible  that  self-supervision 
which  was  once  practicable  when  each  worker  could  observe 
for  himself  the  nature  and  status  of  the  work  of  his  fellows. 
Therefore  I  am  surprised  that  articles  and  books  sometimes 
proceed  in  their  discussions  with  the  unexpressed  assump- 
tion that  supervision,  direction,  and  instruction  are  some- 
thing that  has  very  recently  been  imposed  upon  workers, 
instead  of  with  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  normal 
and  historic  set-up  of  relationships  in  industry. 

Let  us  turn  to  this  large  plant  of  recent  development  and 
inquire  about  the  basic  technical  problem  of  supervision 
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which  it  emphasizes.  I  suppose  we  would  agree  that  the 
largest  single  problem  is  that  of  coordination.  Sometimes 
the  word  "control"  is  used,  but  the  word  "coordination" 
expresses  essentially  the  same  thing  that  is  meant  by  the 
word  "control"  without  certain  connotations  which  are  not 
intended  when  the  latter  word  is  employed  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Coordination  of  the  efforts  of  workers  in  large  numbers, 
scattered  at  different  machines  in  different  rooms,  compels 
planning  of  the  work  of  individuals.  There  is  necessary 
planning  in  space  and  in  time  (as  I  sometimes  put  it),  that 
is,  planning  as  between  the  operations  of  different  individ- 
uals distributed  at  any  time  in  space  throughout  the  plant, 
and  planning  with  respect  to  the  operations  at  one  time 
matched  up  with  work  at  another  time.  Without  such 
matching,  individual  efforts  fail  to  acquire  essential  values. 
The  more  we  analyze  the  problem  of  planning,  the  more  it 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  variable 
and  unexpected  things  that  may  happen  in  the  course  of 
operations.  One  of  the  burdens  brought  to  management  by 
large-scale  enterprise  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  unexpected  things,  and  coordination,  which  aims 
through  planning  to  eliminate  variables,  cannot  be  carried 
on  effectively  if  we  do  not  set  up  devices  to  eliminate  the 
unexpected  and  to  match  men's  efforts  under  division  of 
labor  so  that  they  will  be  productive.  Bear  in  mind  that 
in  large-scale  industry,  with  division  of  labor,  individual 
efforts  are  not  productive  until  all  the  results  have  been 
brought  together  into  a  marketable  whole.  In  other  words, 
the  basic  problem  involved  in  management  of  workers  in 
modern  large-scale  industry  is  coordination  of  efforts  so 
precisely  that  every  essential  value  is  ultimately  given  to 
the  individual  effort,  and  these  values  cannot  become  at- 
tached to  the  individual  effort  until  value  is  established  for 
the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

This  has  a  bearing  on  supervision;  such  coordination  can- 
not be  secured  without  what  we  call  supervision.    Workers 
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understand  this.  This  is  where  intelligence  stimuli  enter. 
We  have,  then,  not  only  the  century-old  custom  of  super- 
vision, which  is  as  normal  to  workers  as  the  air  they  breathe, 
but  we  have  also  an  intelligent  appreciation  by  workers  of 
the  reason  for  it.  If  that  be  the  fact,  as  I  think  it  is,  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  somewhat  of  an  intellectual  joke, 
perhaps  we  might  call  it  an  intellectual  tragedy,  that  some 
writers  have  rushed  impetuously  ahead  and  condemned  the 
introduction  of  what  we  would  call  law  and  order  into  man- 
agement operations.  If  this  historical  background  be  cor- 
rect, it  would  be  the  intelligent  thing  to  expect  that  the 
introduction  of  law  and  order  into  operating  procedures 
would  be  normally  expected,  desired,  and  accepted;  and  yet 
a  great  deal  of  literature  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
between  the  lines  that  there  is  something  illogical  in  it. 

I  am  reminded  in  this  connection  of  a  paragraph  in  an 
article  published  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Taylor  Society  by  M.  de 
Freminville,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  manage- 
ment engineers — a  very  competent  man  in  pure  engineering, 
in  management  work  engineering,  and,  like  all  French  engi- 
neers, very  broad  in  his  education,  information,  and  outlook. 
This  is  the  paragraph: 

They  have  laughed  at  the  Frenchman,  who,  whether  workman 
or  soldier,  has  been  "willing  to  obey  but  does  not  wish  to  be  com- 
manded." This  has  been  taken  as  a  joke,  but  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  If  you  prepare  the  work  with  the  greatest  care  and  man- 
age the  shop  in  such  a  way  that  everyone  understands  how  things 
are  to  be  done,  the  workman  will  deliver  output  without  your 
being  obliged  to  direct  him  every  minute  and  give  him  imperative 
orders  of  which  the  significance  escapes  him  and  which  antago- 
nize him.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  same  man  who  says  when  he  comes 
into  a  shop  where  order  reigns,  "Here,  at  least,  one  feels  one's 
self  under  command."  He  feels  it  for  himself  without  anyone 
being  obliged  to  call  it  to  his  attention,  which  is  a  quite  different 
matter. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  that  statement, 
and  if  one  catches  its  principal  point,  one  will  very  quickly 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  supervision.     In  the  first  place. 
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there  is  the  supervision  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  order, 
in  which  there  is  no  prevision  and  no  planning;  the  super- 
vision which  attempts  to  resolve  a  succession  of  unexpected 
problems  and  things  to  be  done,  in  which  the  executive  is 
all  the  time  on  the  qui  vive  as  to  what  must  be  done  next 
and  as  to  who  shall  do  it  next,  and  in  which  the  workman  is 
at  the  same  time  on  the  qui  vive  as  to  what  he  shall  be 
directed  to  do  next. 

I  should  say  that  this  is  probably  the  most  intolerable 
sort  of  supervision  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  psycholog- 
ical effects,  because  of  the  confusion  to  which  it  can  give 
rise,  because  of  the  several  kinds  of  emotional  fatigue,  to 
use  the  terminology  of  Hill,  to  which  it  can  give  rise;  and 
yet  that  is  the  type  of  supervision  that  has  dominated  this 
long  historic  background  of  the  worker,  so  that  he  has 
become  enured  to,  let  us  say,  the  very  worst  and  most 
unjustifiable  type  of  supervision. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  supervision  of  pseudo 
law  and  order  that  the  system-monger  establishes.  Here 
we  have  the  appearance  of  precision  in  the  coordination  of 
the  efforts  of  workers  separated  in  space  and  time,  but  really 
a  limited  coordination;  and  usually  the  procedures  of  such 
coordination  generate  a  large  amount  of  irritation  because 
of  the  emotional  reaction  to  confusion  which  can  arise  where 
there  is  ill  considered,  unnecessary  red  tape. 

In  the  third  place,  there  may  be  a  supervision  that  will 
bring  about  the  reign  of  law  and  order  in  an  enterprise,  an 
atmosphere  into  which  the  worker  may  come  and  say,  "Here 
one  feels  one's  self  under  command  without  being  com- 
manded." To  be  sure,  that  involves  routine  and  system, 
but  every  element  of  the  routine  and  system  must  be  devised 
to  meet  the  particular  situation  and  must  be  obviously  es- 
sential to  the  particular  situation.  It  must  be  the  result 
of  painstaking  investigation,  experiment,  explanation,  and 
informal  instruction.  If  it  meets  the  situation  and  sets  up 
a  reign  of  law  and  order,  it  is,  as  I  conceive  it,  the  highest 
type  of  supervision  procedure  that  we  can  have. 
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The  maladjusted  or  overloaded  system  of  supervision 
causes  unfavorable  reactions  on  the  part  of  workers,  both 
emotionally  and  intellectually.  The  carefully  devised  pro- 
cedure, based  on  research,  experiment,  and  patient  explana- 
tion, that  just  fits  the  situation  and  sets  up  the  rule  of  law 
and  order  and  makes  repeated  instructions  unnecessary, 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  worker's  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual nature. 

I  said  early  in  our  discussion  that  there  has  not  been  any 
real  investigation  of  reactions  to  these  different  kinds  of 
supervision;  that  we  are  still  dependent  on  the  judgments  of 
experienced,  observing,  judicious  executives  and  engineers. 
My  generalizations  are  based  on  numerous  conferences  with 
such  experienced  men.  The  law  and  order  type  of  super- 
vision, when  based  on  painstaking  investigation  and  ex- 
planation, when  demonstrably  reflecting  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  the  situation,  and  when  unaffected  by  un- 
favorable emotional  stimuli  of  the  total  situation  not  directly 
related  to  supervision  per  se,  meets  most  favorable  reactions 
on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  visit  to  a  genuine  scientific 
management  plant  and  watching  one  of  the  oldest  workers, 
who  had  lived  through  many  generations  of  various  kinds 
of  supervision,  in  his  reactions  to  a  system  of  law  and  order. 
It  was  that  experience  which  fixed  my  interest  in  scientific 
management.  He  could  not  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
his  satisfaction  in  playing  a  game  in  which  his  efforts  dove- 
tailed into  the  efforts  of  others,  and  which  he  understood. 
He  understood  what  he  was  to  do;  he  had  confidence  in  his 
machine;  he  had  confidence  in  his  cooperating  associates. 
When  he  came  to  the  shop  in  the  morning,  he  knew  that 
planning  had  determined  what  his  operation  should  be;  he 
knew  that  shafting  and  belting  had  been  inspected  and  were 
correct;  that  the  correct  tools  would  be  at  hand  and  in  good 
condition;  that  the  necessary  supply  of  materials  would  be 
within  reach.  He  knew  there  would  be  an  instruction  card 
describing  the  best  known  manner,  as  determined  by  careful 
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experiment,  in  which  the  operation  should  be  performed — 
advisory  rather  than  compulsory,  to  be  consulted  if  the 
operation  were  unfamiliar,  otherwise  to  be  disregarded.  He 
knew  that  if  the  first  piece  off  the  machine  were  not  correct 
in  every  particular,  a  competent  inspector  would  advise 
him,  would  explain  the  nature  of  the  defect — not  "cuss" 
him — and  would  save  the  loss  of  additional  defective  pieces. 
He  went  to  his  work  as  to  a  game  in  which  the  rules  had  been 
codified  to  assure  team  work,  but  within  which  was  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  play  his  part  with  all  the  individuality  he 
possessed. 

And  he  did  possess  individuality  and  intelligence.  The 
first  day  he  performed  a  certain  operation  in  accordance 
with  an  experimentally  determined  "best  way,"  he  made 
a  suggestion  for  improvement  which  was  immediately  tested 
and  adopted.  At  the  time  I  met  him  he  had  made  a  dozen 
suggestions  which  had  been  adopted.  And  in  the  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years  he  had  been  with  the  company  under 
earlier  kinds  of  foremanship,  he  had  never  made  one  sugges- 
tion. The  supervision  of  law  and  order  had  proved  to  be 
an  intellectual  as  well  as  an  emotional  stimulus. 


X 


REACTION  TO  REWARDS 

By  H.  S.  Person 

The  word  "rewards"  as  commonly  used  covers  a  great 
many  things:  various  systems  of  wage  payment,  non-finan- 
cial incentives,  prizes,  profit-sharing,  stock  ownership,  insur- 
ance, accident  and  sickness  compensation,  pensions,  and 
savings  funds.  I  shall  not  now  question  that  use  of  the 
word,  although  it  will  come  up  before  we  are  through.  We 
shall  have  in  mind,  however,  chiefly  wages  and  non-financial 
incentives. 

In  contrast  to  the  literature  on  workers'  reactions  to 
machines,  conditions,  and  methods,  we  find  a  pretty  volum- 
inous literature  on  rewards.  For  instance,  I  noticed  that  in 
the  Rossi  and  Rossi  bibliography  published  by  this  Bureau, 
there  are  a  few  short  of  five  hundred  titles  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  "Rewards." 

If  we  examine  this  body  of  printed  information  closely, 
we  find  that  it  classifies  pretty  much  as  follows:  First, 
fairly  complete  descriptions  of  the  various  wage  systems; 
second,  generalizations  in  the  large,  giving  impressions  of 
the  results  of  such  wage  systems,  but  not  carefully  measur- 
ing the  effect  of  the  wage  systems  as  distinguished  from  the 
effects  of  improvement  of  working  conditions  and  methods; 
and  third,  a  large  amount  of  a  priori  discussion  concerning 
workers'  reactions  to  rewards  and  incentives. 

None  of  this  information  is  of  that  scientific  order  which 
results  from  observation,  listing,  classification,  experiment, 
and  measurement,  with  the  variables  known  and  controlled. 
There  is  practically  no  information  based  on  the  study  of 
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individual  and  detailed  reactions.  Therefore  we  can  say, 
I  think,  that  we  have  no  results  of  genuine  research. 

Apparently  one  is  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  on 
examination  of  this  mass  of  literature,  that  each  system  or 
device  of  reward  that  is  on  record  works  successfully  some- 
where. Furthermore,  when  one  becomes  conscious  of  the 
implications  of  that  conclusion  and  looks  into  it  further, 
one  becomes  conscious  of  the  immense  number  of  variable 
factors  present  in  each  reward  situation.  These  factors  are 
necessarily  in  the  local  situation  pertaining  to  a  reward,  and 
if  they  are  numerous — as  they  are — the  permutations  and 
combinations  of  them  are  very  great.  For  that  reason  it 
strikes  me  that  as  a  real  research  problem,  the  problem  of 
measurement  of  reactions  to  rewards  is  probably  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  problems  involved  in  any  of  the  other  kinds 
of  reaction  which  were  the  subject  of  discussion  on  preced- 
ing evenings.  The  problem  of  control  in  experimental  in- 
vestigation is  larger — the  factors  more  numerous  and  more 
diffused. 

What  are  some  of  these  variable  factors  present  in  each 
reward  situation?  They  classify  more  or  less  naturally  and 
easily  into  the  non-human  and  the  human. 

Consider  the  non-human  first.  The  technical  nature  of 
an  enterprise  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  nature  and 
type  of  rewards  which  are  practicable.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  marked  difference  technically  between  the  oper- 
ations of  cleaning  the  streets  in  New  York  City  and  the 
operations  of  machining  parts  of  a  watch  in  a  factory.  The 
technical  nature  of  the  enterprise  establishes  a  background 
of  assumptions  that  set  the  conditions  of  reward,  with 
respect  both  to  the  scheme  of  reward  and  to  the  reaction  of 
the  recipient  towards  the  reward.  A  worker  might  in  gen- 
eral think  he  prefers  one  type  of  reward,  but  may  concede 
its  impracticability  under  particular  technical  conditions. 

Aside  from  the  technical  nature  of  the  operations  of  an 
enterprise  as  a  whole,  there  is  the  technical  nature  of  the 
particular  set  of  operations  on  which  the  worker  is  engaged 
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and  which  may  be  different  from  the  other  operations. 
Repair  work  is  technically  different  from  repetitive  machine 
work.  Knowledge  of  the  technical  aspects  of  that  element 
in  a  reward  situation  may  influence  the  point  of  view  toward 
the  reward,  as  well  as  set  a  limit  to  the  forms  which  the 
reward  may  take. 

At  any  particular  time,  the  status  of  the  industry  as  to 
good  or  depressed  business  conditions  has  a  very  strong 
influence  on  the  reward  situation,  both  with  respect  to  what 
scheme  of  rewards  the  enterprise  may  find  it  practicable  to 
establish,  and  with  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  worker 
in  his  valuation  of  the  reward.  The  variability  and  uncer- 
tainty of  earnings,  whether  in  times  of  good  business  or  of 
depressed  business,  are  factors  of  a  non-human  nature  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  reward  situation  and  the  reactions 
to  it.  The  nature  of  and  the  extent  of  competing  oppor- 
tunities for  receiving  rewards  or  for  paying  rewards  are 
elements  which  enter  into  the  situation  to  determine  the 
nature  of  reactions. 

These  points  are  suggestive  and  do  not  presume  to  be 
exhaustive  of  the  non-human  factors  involved  in  the  reward 
situation. 

Now  with  respect  to  some  of  the  human  factors  involved. 
In  the  first  place,  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  em- 
ployers, the  group  characteristic  as  well  as  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  managers,  has  a  profound  influence. 
The  extent  to  which  they  bring  into  the  situation  confidence 
in  themselves,  their  objectives,  their  methods  and  relations 
to  the  workers;  the  extent  to  which  they  bring  in  fellowship 
and  favorable  atmosphere  has,  I  think,  a  very  pronounced 
influence  on  the  reward  situation. 

In  the  second  place,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characteristics 
of  the  workers  themselves,  their  experience,  traditions,  cus- 
toms, expectancies,  attitudes,  emphasis  on  the  formal  rate 
or  emphasis  on  actual  earnings — these  are  an  equally  im- 
portant element  in  the  situation. 

Again,  the  attitude  of  the  workers  toward  security  is  im- 
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portant.  There  are  many  individuals  who  value  a  reward 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  that  it  promises  economic  secur- 
ity. Others  value  a  rate  per  se  without  reference  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  it. 

These  illustrate  my  statement  that  the  number  and 
elusiveness  of  variables  entering  into  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining reactions  to  rewards  is  appalling.  I  have  no  con- 
clusions concerning  workers'  reactions;  only  hypotheses  for 
discussion. 

First,  repeating  what  I  have  said  at  the  beginning,  if  the 
right  combination  of  these  variables  is  present,  any  scheme 
of  reward  will  work,  and  almost  any  combination  of  these 
variables  may  be  found  in  existence.  Second,  mental  and 
emotional  attitudes  as  factors  in  the  situation  are  more 
important  than  the  details  of  a  scheme  of  reward.  There- 
fore, when  we  raise  the  questions  of  investigation  of  work- 
ers' reactions  to  rewards,  the  problem  lines  up  somewhat  as 
follows — and  it  is  a  problem  ahead  of  us,  not  one  that  has 
been  solved  or  even  measurably  attacked: 

First,  the  essential  step  of  classification  of  reactions  and 
of  the  variables  affecting  reactions.  We  have  not  done  that 
yet.  We  have  not  analyzed  reward  situations,  discovered 
what  they  are,  and  classified  them. 

Second,  after  this  classification  of  kinds  of  rewards  and 
kinds  of  variables  there  follows  the  step  of  making  records 
and  measurements  of  the  defined  reactions  in  terms  of  com- 
binations of  variables  and  of  natural  changes  in  the  com- 
bination of  variables.  This  is  difficult  because  it  involves 
relationships  of  human  beings;  the  human  situation  is  domi- 
nant. The  method  may  be  a  recording,  classification,  and 
analysis  of  reactions  under  combinations  which  change  un- 
der the  educational  influence  of  experience. 

Third,  if  it  be  possible,  rational  experiment  with  varia- 
tions in  reward  situations  and  reward  schemes. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
schemes  of  rewards  that  are  being  utilized  are  chance  or 
rational.     I  suppose  there  is  a  mixture  of  both.    A  great 
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many  of  them,  probably  the  majority  of  them,  are  imitations 
of  other  schemes  transferred  from  one  reward  situation  to 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  of  the  executives 
who  have  been  concerned  with  the  setting  up  of  reward 
schemes  have  given  considerable  study  to  experience  of  other 
concerns  and  have  done  a  good  deal  of  thinking  about  them. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  controlled  experiment, 
or  observation  of  controlled  elements  in  natural  situations, 
is  possible.  There  are  so  many  elusive  factors;  variations 
in  non-human  conditions;  variations  in  emotional  states  of 
individuals;  variations  in  industrial  conditions  and  reactions 
to  them  as  conditions  of  reaction  to  local  conditions;  varia- 
tions in  social  ideals.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  background 
of  social  idealism  today,  the  condition  of  approach  to  local 
situations,  radically  different  from  that  of  ten  years  ago;  and 
different  from  that  of  ten  years  hence,  for  many  elements  of 
present  idealism  are  probably  transitory. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  have  not  yet  analyzed  the  nature 
of  reward.  And  with  that  in  mind  I  asked  a  number  of 
workers  during  the  past  week  what  they  thought  reward 
means.  I  put  the  matter  in  the  form  of  asking  whether  such 
and  such  a  thing,  frequently  classified  under  the  general 
term  ''reward,"  is  a  reward  or  not,  and  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised and  very  much  struck  by  the  replies.  I  asked,  for 
instance,  whether  a  wage  is  a  reward,  and  invariably  the 
answer  was  "No."  I  discovered  that  a  rest  room  is  not  a 
reward — it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  job;  a  new  com- 
fortable posture  chair  in  place  of  an  uncomfortable  chair  is 
not  a  reward — one  is  entitled  to  it.  A  pension  scheme  is 
or  is  not  a  reward;  it  might  be  a  reward  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  employees  present  at  the  time  it  is  established, 
but  a  year  afterwards  it  would  not  be  a  reward.  I  asked  a 
great  many  such  questions,  and  while  the  replies  did  not 
agree  in  every  respect,  the  majority  of  the  replies  was  as  I 
have  indicated. 

There  was  in  all  these  answers  by  workers  the  implication 
that  a  reward  must  be  an  exceptional,  not  a  regular  thing. 
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So  I  looked  up  the  meaning  of  the  word;  and  it  is  from  the 
Old  French  word  rewarder,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
modern  French  rcgarder — "give  special  attention  to."  The 
word  etymologically  connotes  something  special.  These 
individuals  I  talked  with  had  conscious  or  unconscious  reali- 
zation of  that  essential  element  of  the  meaning.  You  can 
reward  for  exceptional,  meritorious  service,  but  the  word 
"reward"  does  not  apply  to  the  accustomed  and  contractual. 
That  stimulated  me  to  reclassify  these  various  things  that 
we  are  including  in  our  careless  use  of  the  term,  to  reexamine 
them  from  other  points  of  view,  and  I  derived  this  as  an 
analysis — I  do  not  present  it  as  deep  or  final,  but  as  sug- 
gestive only. 

First,  there  are  what  we  may  call  contractual  payments; 
a  certain  payment  in  money  (or  goods)  for  a  certain  period 
of  labor,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  labor  expressed  in  quantity 
of  product.  This  qtdd  pro  quo  exchange  is  probably  accom- 
panied by  characteristic  reactions.  The  mental  attitude 
toward  it  is  definite;  it  may  be  a  reward  in  the  sense  that 
heaven  rewards  the  industrious,  but  in  so  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual payee  is  concerned  it  is  not  a  reward;  it  is  a  payment. 

Second,  there  are  what  we  may  call  facilities  and  assur- 
ances inherent  in  the  working  relationships;  good  light,  air, 
heat;  convenient  and  suitable  tools;  suitable  lavatory  facili- 
ties, a  rest  room,  a  lunch  room;  even  such  things  as  pension 
and  compensation  schemes;  quite  to  my  surprise,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  concept  of  these  as  essential  and  expected 
parts  of  a  situation  is  growing  very  much  among  employees. 
It  may  surprise  some  concerns  that  have  been  developing 
these  with  the  idea  that  they  were  granting  rewards  for 
something.    We  find  here  another  type  of  reaction. 

Third,  there  are  certain  things  that  do  come  under  the 
general  term  "reward"  as  we  have  been  using  it;  prizes  and 
other  things  in  the  nature  of  exceptional  bestowals.  Those 
of  whom  I  made  my  inquiries  without  any  question  classified 
these  as  rewards,  and  they  were  almost  the  only  things  they 
did  without  any  question  so  classify.    For  instance,  payment 
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for  overtime  as  part  of  a  wage  scheme  is  not  a  reward; 
but  voluntary  payment  for  voluntary  overtime,  not  part  of 
a  wage  scheme,  is  a  reward.  Here  is  another  type  of 
reaction. 

Fourth,  we  have  in  common  usage  been  covering  by  this 
term  "reward"  certain  non-economic  satisfactions;  what  we 
have  been  describing  by  the  term  non-financial  incentives. 
The  individuals  of  whom  I  inquired  reject  these  as  rewards 
or  compensations.  These  non-financial  satisfactions  are  a 
right. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  we  should  scrutinize  our  use  of 
the  terms  "reward"  and  "incentive."  We  have  been  using 
incentive  almost  synonymously  for  reward  in  a  good  deal 
of  popular  discussion.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  words  "reward"  and  "incentive"  as  synonyms 
for  "compensation"  and  to  continue  their  use  only  with 
special  and  definite  meanings?  I  have  a  suspicion  that  those 
who  are  presenting  non-financial  incentives  as  substitutes 
for  contractual  payments  are  unintentionally  playing  a  con- 
fidence game  with  the  workers.  Dr.  Bingham  properly 
reminds  us  that  the  distinction  between  financial  and  non- 
financial  is  economic,  not  psychological.  An  incentive  is  a 
stimulus;  a  wage  is  a  quid  pro  quo  compensation  and  is  one 
kind  of  stimulus ;  a  reward  is  a  bestowal  and  is  another  kind 
of  stimulus;  insurance  and  accident  compensation  may  be 
rights  and  are  another  kind  of  stimulus;  each  has  its  psy- 
chological reactions,  according  to  the  prejudices,  expecta- 
tions, assurances,  and  philosophies  of  the  stimulated,  and 
according  to  the  motives  and  manners  of  those  with  whom 
origin  of  the  stimulus  is  identified. 


XI 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CONTROL 

By  M,  P.   FOLLETT 

Last  summer  in  England  I  was  interested  in  two  letters 
on  the  coal  strike  sent  to  the  London  Times  by  two  bishops. 
One  said  that  we  must  not  confuse  economic  and  moral 
issues,  that  the  coal  strike  was  a  purely  economic  issue  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  A  few  weeks  later  another  bishop 
wrote  to  the  Times,  not  in  answer  to  the  first  but  inde- 
pendently, and  said  that  the  coal  strike  would  never  be 
settled  if  it  was  not  understood  that  the  issues  involved  were 
not  economic  but  moral  issues. 

I  was  interested  in  these  letters  because  I  am  coming  more 
and  more  to  think  that  we  cannot  departmentalize  our  think- 
ing in  this  way,  that  we  cannot  think  of  economic  principles 
and  ethical  principles,  but  that  underneath  all  our  thinking 
there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  to  be  applied  to  all 
our  problems. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration.  A  man,  the  owner  of  a 
store,  marked  a  certain  grade  of  women's  stockings  which 
he  had  been  selling  for  a  dollar  a  pair  down  to  eighty-seven 
cents,  because  he  thought  the  price  had  been  too  high.  His 
son  reported  later  that  the  reduction  had  spoiled  the  sale 
of  that  item,  that  customers  felt  that  something  must  be 
the  matter  with  it;  they  wanted  a  "dollar  stocking"  as  they 
had  always  had.  Now  I  do  not  know  what  the  rest  of  that 
story  was,  but  one  can  imagine  the  son,  being  modern,  talk- 
ing of  the  "psychology"  of  the  customer,  while  one  can 
imagine  that  the  father,  brought  up  in  an  age  which  did  not 
talk  psychology  in  season  and  out,  and  being  an  upright, 
conscientious  business  man,  was  thinking  of  something  he 
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called  an  "economic"  price.  Here  again  I  should  like  to 
ask:  Could  not  that  problem  have  been  solved  by  some 
principle  which  was  not  wholly  psychological  or  wholly 
economic?  Here  again,  would  it  net  be  possible  to  unde- 
partmentalize  our  thinking?  I  think  we  should  do  this — 
undepartmentalize  our  thinking — in  regard  to  every  prob- 
lem that  comes  to  us.  I  am  going  to  say  before  the  end  of 
the  hour  how  I  think  this  could  have  been  done  in  the 
stocking  controversy.  I  do  not  think  we  have  psychological 
and  ethical  and  economic  problems.  We  have  human  prob- 
lems with  psychological,  ethical,  and  economic  aspects,  and 
as  many  more  as  you  like,  legal  often.  I  know  a  lady  who 
asked  her  maid  to  lift  a  large  pot  of  ferns  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  room.  The  maid  replied  that  the  lady  was 
stronger  than  she  was  and  she  thought  she  should  do  the  lift- 
ing. Here  you  see  was  a  problem  with  an  economic  aspect 
and  a  psychological  and  an  ethical.  It  could  not  have  been 
satisfactorily  solved  by  any  one  of  these  disciplines  alone. 
If  we  have  to  undepartmentalize  our  thinking  and  get  down 
to  principles  that  are  fundamental  for  all  the  social  sciences, 
fundamental  indeed  for  all  the  life  processes,  surely  we  have 
to  do  that  especially  for  our  subject  this  evening.  The  aim 
of  organization  engineering  is  control  through  effective  unity. 
If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  understand  control,  we  should  begin 
by  trying  to  understand  the  nature  of  unities.  And  as  our 
thinking  on  this  subject  has  of  recent  years  been  greatly 
enriched  by  the  thinking  in  other  fields,  I  want  to  speak 
briefly  of  what  we  are  learning  of  unities  from  biologists, 
psychologists,  philosophers.  Professor  Henderson,  a  bio- 
logical chemist,  tells  us  that  we  have  to  study  a  whole  as  a 
whole,  not  only  through  an  analysis  of  its  constituents.  He 
says:  "The  old  physiologists  described  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  beating  of  the  heart,  or  the  properties  of 
gastric  juice,  and  could  tell  you  separate  facts,  but  could  not 
connect  these  facts  so  as  to  make  a  satisfactory  picture  of 
the  organism."  Again  he  says:  "Physiology  is  far  from 
seeing  the  organism  as  a  whole  yet,  but  we  can  put  together 
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the  carriage  of  oxygen,  of  carbolic  acid,  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood,  and  see  how  these  three  are  parts  of  one  process.  We 
can  study  how  this  bit  of  integration  is  itself  an  adaptation." 
Professor  Henderson  is  always  looking  on  the  functioning 
of  a  whole  as  the  adapting  and  integrating  of  parts.  (Is 
not  that  the  chief  job  of  the  organization  engineer?)  And 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say — after  stating  the  fact  that  doctors 
used  to  study  separate  diseases  but  now  tend  to  study  man 
as  a  whole — he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  science,  the  science  of  human  biology. 

This  emphasis  on  a  whole  as  a  unit  of  study  we  see  in 
many  places.  Dr.  Cannon's  physiology  is  the  physiology  of 
the  integrated  organism  rather  than  of  analyzed  parts.  J.  S. 
Haldane  points  out  that  the  metabolic  activity  within  the 
organism  is  a  "whole"  activity,  the  different  sides  of  which 
are  indissolubly  associated  instead  of  being,  as  was  formerly 
thought,  isolable  physical  or  chemical  processes.  A  very 
suggestive  treatment  of  wholes  has  come  from  those  who 
have  been  working  at  the  integrative  action  of  the  nervous 
system.  Sherrington  has  shown  us  convincingly  that  the 
simple  reflex,  which  has  been  treated  as  an  isolable  and 
isolated  mechanism,  is  an  artificial  abstraction,  that  the 
nervous  system  functions  as  a  whole.  Kempf,  a  psycho- 
biologist,  deals  with  what  he  calls  "whole  personalities." 
He  tells  us  of  an  integrative  unity,  of  a  functional  whole. 
Many  psychologists  today  are  taking  the  idea  of  "organi- 
zation," "integration,"  "total  activities  of  the  individual," 
as  the  pivotal  point  in  their  psychology.  (Here  again  are 
words  and  phrases  with  which  we  are  coming  to  be  very 
familiar  in  business  management.)  The  Gestalt  school  gives 
us  what  it  calls  explicitly  the  doctrine  of  wholes,  which  denies 
that  physical,  psychical,  or  social  situations  are  made  up  of 
elements  in  a  plus-plus  relation.  The  whole,  they  tell  us,  is 
determined  not  only  by  its  constituents  but  by  their  relation 
to  one  another.  This  is  not  new  doctrine,  but,  being  put  for- 
ward as  the  cardinal  feature  of  a  whole  school  of  psychology, 
it  is  having  a  large  influence. 
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Moreover,  those  engaged  in  personality  studies  have  been 
especially  influenced  by  the  Gestalt  school,  and  they  are 
having  a  direct  influence  on  industry  through  personnel 
directors,  employment  managers,  industrial  psychologists. 
Their  enlarged  understanding  of  the  nature  of  unities  has 
affected  hiring,  promotion,  and  dismissal,  for  this  view  of 
wholes  rather  than  of  parts  is  what  now  guides  us  in  our 
estimates  of  individuals.  We  used  to  describe  people  by 
naming  a  number  of  characteristics — he  is  selfish  and  he  is 
so  and  so  and  so  and  so.  But  now  we  know  that  we  do  not 
get  a  very  correct  idea  of  a  man  thus  described.  We  know 
that  it  is  the  way  these  characteristics  are  related  that  makes 
a  man's  personality.  Aggressiveness  in  Roosevelt  may  mean 
something  quite  different  from  aggressiveness  in  someone 
else.  It  is  certain  that  biographies  of  the  future  will  be 
very  different  from  those  of  the  past  because  of  the  larger 
understanding  of  this  point. 

Again,  consider  the  way  we  now  use  intelligence  tests. 
Here  is  one  list:  "reasoning  ability,  imagination,  verbal 
memory,  incidental  learning,  judgment,  learning  in  specific 
fields  of  knowledge."  It  used  to  be  thought  sufficient  to 
get  percentages  for  each  of  these.  Now  we  ask  how  they 
modify  one  another.  If  a  man  is  overconfident  (or  over- 
cautious, either)  that  may  affect  his  reasoning  ability  so  that 
his  judgments  may  not  be  so  good  as  one  might  expect  from 
the  way  his  reasoning  ability  was  rated. 

All  this  is  reflected  in  placement  or  promotion  in  industry. 
The  men  who  hire  have  discovered  that  skill  is  often  over- 
estimated in  determining  industrial  value.  They  ask  (if 
they  are  up  to  their  job)  what  that  man's  interest  in  his  job 
is  and  how  that  affects  his  skill.  They  ask  also  his  ability 
to  work  in  a  group  or  get  along  with  his  foreman,  and  how 
that  affects  his  skill.  Of  course,  it  is  equally  true  the  other 
way  round,  that  his  degree  of  skill  may  be  affecting  his  other 
qualities.  He  may,  for  instance,  take  so  much  interest  in 
doing  his  work  well  that  any  resentment  he  may  have  against 
foreman  or  fellow  worker  gets  smoothed  out. 
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The  importance  of  noting  the  relative  significance  of  the 
different  factors  concerned  has  been  pointed  out  by  Cyril 
Burt  in  his  Study  in  Vocationul  Guidance  and  also  by  Dr. 
Yoakum  when  speaking  at  this  Bureau.  And  I  think  it  is 
Dr.  Yoakum  who  has  also  told  us  of  another  unity  which  it 
is  necessary  to  consider.  The  personnel  manager  has  to 
think  of  the  efficiency  ratings  of  the  man,  of  the  job  analysis, 
of  the  promotion  policies  of  the  company,  and  of  production 
and  sales  figures,  and  it  is  recognized  today  by  some  of  the 
best  personnel  managers  that  the  crux  of  their  job  is  to 
understand  the  relation  between  these  factors. 

Let  me  give  one  more  illustration  from  the  field  of  indus- 
trial psychology.  Fatigue  studies  used  to  consider  the 
monotony  of  the  task  and  its  effect  on  the  individual.  Now 
a  study  is  made  of  the  different  modes  of  expenditure  of 
energy  natural  to  that  individual.  In  other  words,  we  are 
always  studying  the  total  situation.  All  industrial  psy- 
chologists feel  that  Dr.  Mayo  has  added  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  their  work  by  his  insistence  on  "the  total 
situation."  And  we  must  remember  that  we  should  always 
mean  by  that  not  only  trying  to  see  every  factor  that  influ- 
ences the  situation,  but  even  more  than  that,  the  relation 
of  these  factors  to  one  another. 

This  is  the  most  important,  far  the  most  important,  trend 
in  the  thinking  of  today.  In  a  certain  hospital  there  is  a 
consultation  clinic  for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  For 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  he  can  be  examined  by  specialist  after 
specialist.  But  there  is  no  one  doctor  who  reads  the  opin- 
ions of  all  these  specialists  to  see  what  they  amount  to  all 
together.  The  reports  of  the  neurologist,  the  radiologist, 
and  the  others,  are  forwarded  to  the  doctor  who  has  sent 
the  patient  to  the  hospital,  and  he  says,  "What  on  earth  does 
all  this  mean;  what  does  it  add  up  to?"  But  certain  doctors 
are  hoping  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  that  is  yet  another 
indication  of  the  growing  appreciation  of  wholes. 

We  see  this  in  almost  every  field  of  study.  You  will  find 
it  very  explicitly  stated  in  an  article  in  Science  on  "Emergent 
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Evolution  and  the  Social,"  written  by  Professor  William 
Morton  Wheeler,  an  eminent  zoologist  who  has  written  on 
the  social  life  of  insects.  I  do  not  think  he  has  sufficient 
grounds  for  his  conclusions  in  that  article,  but  the  first  part 
of  the  article  is  an  interesting  statement  of  the  principle  we 
are  here  considering. 

Again,  another  illustration  from  zoology,  an  article  on 
wild  mice  in  the  Journal  of  Mammalogy  shows  that  the  local 
distribution  of  wild  mice  is  not  controlled  by  any  single 
factor  of  the  physical  environment — by  climatic  conditions, 
or  food  and  water  supply,  or  antagonism  between  species,  or 
nesting  material — but  is  due  to  the  relation  of  the  mice  to 
the  biotic  community  as  a  whole  of  which  they  are  members. 
This  relating  of  the  "behavior  of  animals  to  the  environ- 
mental complex"  marks  an  interesting  correspondence  in  the 
thinking  in  different  fields.  It  has  exactly  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  Dr.  Mayo's  "total  situation." 

In  the  field  of  anthropology,  Malinowski  says  cultures 
are  wholes,  and  you  cannot  alter  any  feature  without  pro- 
ducing repercussions  which  alter  the  whole. 

In  philosophy,  our  greatest  thinkers  have  given  us  more 
than  indications  of  this  view  of  unity.  Among  living  philos- 
ophers I  think  Professor  Whitehead  is  contributing  most  to 
our  understanding  of  this  truth. 

To  turn  to  the  field  of  the  social  sciences,  we  find  in  our 
study  of  government  the  same  truth,  namely,  that  unities 
are  determined  not  only  by  their  constituents  but  by  the 
relation  of  these  constituents  to  one  another.  We  see,  for 
instance,  how  the  realignments  of  nations  change  each  na- 
tion. As  the  biologist  tells  us  that  every  organism  has  a 
form  or  structure  which  is  determined  by  the  way  the  ele- 
ments are  placed  in  that  structure,  so  we  find  on  the  social 
level,  too,  that  rearrangement  is  always  more  than  rear- 
rangement; it  changes  the  character  of  the  things  arranged. 
The  regrouping  of  European  nations  has  its  effect  on  each 
nation. 

In  the  study  of  government  we  find  many  examples  which 
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throw  light  on  unities — genuine  unities,  pseudo-unities,  at- 
tempted unities.  We  have  not  time  for  the  many,  but  one 
may  point  to  the  League  of  Nations.  One  might  point  to 
the  crop  of  autocrats  which  southern  Europe  seems  to  be 
reaping.  I  beheve  the  cause  of  that  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  nations  find  that  unity  is  necessary  and  that  they  have 
not  yet  found  out  how  to  get  it  in  a  better  way,  or  rather 
how  to  get  nearer  a  genuine  unity. 

Some  political  scientists  make  the  mistake  of  considering 
coordination  and  balance  synonymous.  Most  of  the  political 
pluralists  do  this.  The  guild  socialists  tell  us  that  their 
coordinating  congress  is  an  arbitrator,  or  court  of  appeal, 
to  keep  the  balance  between  coordinate  autonomies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  this  evening,  "coordinate  autono- 
mies" is  an  impossible  expression.  You  cannot  have  coor- 
dinate autonomies  because  coordination  is  the  building  up 
of  a  functional  total. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  indications  in  the  field  of 
government  of  the  appreciation  of  the  principle  we  are  con- 
sidering tonight  is  the  present  effort  in  England  to  function- 
alize  the  departments  of  government  and  to  provide  for  cross 
relations  between  the  departments  which  shall  bring  about 
a  closer  and  more  effective  unity,  not  an  arbitrary  or  arti- 
ficial unity  based  on  the  dictum  of  constitution  or  law,  but 
a  functional  unity. 

To  take  another  illustration  from  the  field  of  government, 
many  people  think  that  democracy  means  all  taking  part. 
If  it  means  only  that,  I  do  not  believe  in  democracy.  It 
is  the  fruitful  relating,  the  interacting  of  parts,  a  co-function- 
ing, that  we  want.  We  must  provide  the  organization 
necessary  for  such  interactions  and  also  recognize  and  con- 
trol those  which  we  now  have.  To  deny  that  they  exist 
is  a  basic  error.  Professor  Dewey  says  that  it  is  the  role 
of  the  public  in  government  (I  am  using  his  words)  to 
intervene  not  continuously  but  at  certain  junctures.  He 
explains  the  phrase  "not  continuously"  by  saying  that  the 
public  has  its  own  life  to  lead,  it  is  preoccupied  with  its  own 
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work  and  amusements.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
possible  way  in  which  Professor  Dewey  can  support  this 
statement.  We  have  our  own  work?  As  a  Vermont  farmer 
I  go  out  and  shear  my  sheep,  but  at  Washington  they  are 
putting  a  tariff  on  wool — I  hope.  My  amusements?  I  go 
to  the  movies  and  at  the  same  time  the  government  is  cen- 
soring them — I  fear.  But  I  must  not  go  into  such  questions 
as  this.  I  have  taken  a  moment  for  this  only  because  I 
want  to  show  that  the  basis  for  understanding  the  problems 
of  political  science  is  the  same  as  the  basis  for  understanding 
business  administration — it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  integrative  unities. 

In  economics,  too,  we  find  this  same  development  in  think- 
ing. Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  heard  a  great  deal  from 
certain  economists  about  instincts;  one  instinct  was  to  be 
satisfied  thus  and  so,  another  by  some  other  means.  Today 
I  do  not  know  any  economist  who  is  thinking  in  this  way. 
They  see  that  instincts  interact,  that  the  result  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  they  interact. 

We  hear  also  from  both  economists  and  psychologists  of 
a  "want-system,"  by  which  they  mean  that  we  cannot  satisfy 
one  want  or  desire  after  another,  that  my  different  desires 
act  on  each  other,  and  that  the  total  want-system  is  different 
from  the  addition  of  separate  wants.  Their  use  of  the 
word  "system'-  is  significant.  They  are  using  it  in  the 
technical  sense  in  which  biologists  use  the  word,  in  the  sense 
of  organized  activity.  We  are  all  coming  to  see  that  our 
lives  are  controlled  not  so  much  by  certain  "drives"  or  wants 
as  by  their  relation  to  one  another. 

I  think  the  general  recognition  of  want-systems  would  do 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  discussion.  Arthur 
Pugh,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  trade-union  leaders  in  Eng- 
land, some  people  think  the  ablest,  said  to  me  this  summer, 
"It  isn't  more  pay  the  workers  are  usually  after,  it  is  im- 
provement in  status."  I  do  not  suppose  he  could  have  meant 
that  literally,  so  I  suppose  he  meant  to  emphasize  a  want- 
system  in  which  status  has  an  important  place.    We  know 
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that  the  worker  wants  a  good  many  things — security  in  his 
job,  work  that  interests  him,  congenial  companions,  recog- 
nition of  his  special  ability,  decent  work  conditions,  Now, 
these  wants  have  some  relation  to  each  other;  they  form,  in 
the  words  we  are  using  this  evening,  a  structure,  a  pattern, 
a  whole,  a  unity. 

In  another  field,  psychiatrists  look  for  a  complex,  not  a 
single  cause.  There  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  psychi- 
atry in  this  respect. 

Again,  the  probation  officer,  too,  recognizes  wholes,  or 
the  environmental  complex,  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
zoologist.  He  sees  not  only  that  a  number  of  things  are 
influencing  the  boy's  life,  but  he  tries  to  understand  the  way 
in  which  they  are  influencing  one  another. 

Take  an  instance  of  a  social  worker.  She  is  dealing  with 
a  girl  of  a  difficult  temperament,  who  has  a  nagging  step- 
mother, a  job  for  which  she  is  not  fitted,  and  evening  recre- 
ations of  not  the  most  wholesome  character.  The  most 
successful  social  worker  is  not  the  one  who  deals  with  these 
one  by  one  merely,  but  who  sees  their  relation  to  one  another. 
A  more  suitable  job  may  change  all  the  others  and  therefore 
the  total. 

I  am  emphasizing  this  matter  of  relation  because,  while  it 
is  customary  now  to  speak  of  "the  total  situation,"  that 
phrase  means  to  many  people  merely  that  we  must  be  sure 
to  get  all  the  factors  into  our  problem.  For  instance,  some 
of  the  industrial  psychologists  who  are  using  this  phrase 
tell  us  that  when  a  workman  is  grossly  rude  to  his  foreman 
we  must  not  jump  too  quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
an  habitually  bad  temper  or  an  exasperating  foreman;  the 
cause  may  have  been  a  quarrel  with  his  wife  at  breakfast. 
That  is,  these  psychologists  are  warning  us  that  we  must  be 
sure  to  get  all  the  factors  in.  What  I  am  emphasizing  is  not 
merely  the  totalness  of  the  situation,  but  the  nature  of  the 
totalness. 

I  am  taking  some  time  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  unities 
because  if  unity  is  the  key  word  for  biology,  psychology, 
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philosophy,  the  same  thing,  what  we  call  coordination,  is 
certainly  the  crux  of  almost  every  problem  the  organiza- 
tion engineer  or  the  business  manager  has  to  deal  with.  In 
talking  with  organization  engineers  in  both  England  and 
America,  I  am  always  told  that  coordination  is  their  most 
important,  as  it  is  their  most  difficult  problem.  And  they 
are  coming  to  understand  coordination  as  the  making  of  an 
"integrative  unity"  (Kempf's  expression).  They  know  that 
the  parts  of  a  business  should  so  move  together  in  their 
reciprocally  adjusting  activities  (almost  Professor  Hender- 
son's phrase)  that  they  make  a  working  unit,  not  a  congeries 
of  separate  pieces.  They  are  coming  to  see  also  that  you  do 
not  have  coordination  by  two  units  existing  harmoniously 
side  by  side,  that  these  units  have  to  make  a  unity  before 
you  can  say  that  you  have  coordination.  And  they  are  also 
coming  to  know,  as  the  biologist  and  psychologist  and 
philosopher  know,  that  we  advance  by  progressively  evolving 
unities. 

The  possible  examples  from  business  management  of  the 
working  of  this  fundamental  principle  are  innumerable.  In 
considering  any  business  problem  you  always  find  that  what 
you  have  to  consider  in  a  situation  is  not  all  the  factors  one 
by  one,  but  also  their  relation  to  one  another.  This  means, 
among  other  things,  that  when  a  factor  is  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  a  situation,  you  have  not  that  situation  minus 
or  plus  that  factor,  for  all  the  rest  will  be  changed.  You 
see  it  in  a  board  of  directors.  One  man  leaves  and  all  the 
rest  become  a  little  different.  The  influence  of  that  board 
of  directors  as  a  total  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  minus  that 
man's  influence,  because  his  withdrawal,  by  changing  slightly 
every  other  man,  has  made  the  total  different.  Every  busi- 
ness man  knows  that  the  president  of  a  company  in  relation 
to  one  board  of  directors  may  be  very  different  from  that 
same  president  in  relation  to  another  board. 

An  organization  consultant,  called  in  to  find  why  a  certain 
department  in  a  business  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  rest 
of  the  business,  told  me  he  found  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
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lem  was  not  to  change  any  one  thing  or  any  two  or  three 
things  in  that  department,  although  that  was  what  the 
board  of  directors  had  expected  him  to  do.  But  what  he 
suggested  to  the  board  was  certain  changes  in  the  relation 
between  the  factors  or  sections  of  which  the  department 
was  composed. 

Take  a  situation  made  by  credit  conditions,  customers' 
demand,  output  facilities,  and  workers'  attitude.  They  all 
together  make  a  certain  situation,  but  they  constitute  that 
situation  through  their  relation  to  one  another.  If  you 
change  one,  usually  some,  if  not  all,  the  others  are  changed. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  something  the  head  of  a 
large  business  said  to  me  just  the  other  day,  since  I  began 
writing  this  paper.  I  will  quote  it,  and  while  I  am  quoting 
please  think  of  what  the  Gestalt  school  is  telling  us  of  a 
unity,  that  is  not  a  plus-plus  relation  of  parts.    He  said: 

If  my  heads  of  departments  tell  me  that  Department  D  and 
Department  E  are  coordinated,  and  then  I  find  that  Department 
D  and  Department  E  are  exactly  the  same  as  they  were  before, 
then  I  know  that  what  I  have  been  told  is  not  true;  they  are  not  co- 
ordinated. If  they  have  been  coordinated,  then  the  parts  will  be 
changed,  that  is,  the  practice  of  Department  D  will  differ  in 
some  respects  from  what  it  was  before  coordination. 

This  statement  contains  a  very  profound  truth,  but  it  was  a 
practical  business  man  who  made  this  statement,  not  a 
philosopher. 

One  might  think  that  this  is  a  statement  affirming  that 
the  whole  determines  the  parts  as  well  as  that  the  parts  deter- 
mine the  whole,  but  that  would  not  be  strictly  accurate.  The 
same  activity  determines  both  parts  and  whole. 

My  illustrations  serve,  I  hope,  to  show  that  the  same 
fundamental  principle  holds  good  in  various  fields  of  study, 
namely,  that  the  reciprocal  activity  of  the  parts  changes  the 
parts  while  it  is  creating  the  unity.  That  is  the  first  point 
of  this  paper. 

My  second  point  concerns  the  nature  of  the  interacting. 
If  we  could  discover  that,  I  think  we  should  have  arrived 
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at  something  very  fundamental.  Suppose  you  have  two  fac- 
tors, or  I  should  prefer  to  say  two  activities,  A  and  B,  re- 
ciprocally influencing  each  other.  The  key  to  our  prob- 
lem lies  in  what  we  mean  by  reciprocally  influencing.  Do 
we  mean  all  the  ways  in  which  A  influences  B,  and  all  the 
ways  in  which  B  influences  A?  Reciprocal  influencing 
means  more  than  this.  It  means  that  A  influences  B,  and 
that  B,  made  different  by  A's  influence,  influences  A,  which 
means  that  A's  own  activity  enters  into  the  stimulus  which 
is  causing  his  activity.  This  is  something  like  what  on  the 
physiological  level  has  been  called  circular  response,  the 
full  significance  of  which  was  well  shown  by  Bok,  the  Dutch 
physiologist.  In  every  situation  our  own  activity  is  part  of 
the  cause  of  our  activity.  We  respond  to  stimuli  which  we 
have  helped  to  make.  Capitalism  is  not  responding  to  trade- 
unionism  but  to  the  relation  between  itself  and  trade-union- 
ism. As  soon  as  we  take  any  actual  instance  like  that,  we 
see  how  inadequate  it  would  seem  not  to  take  this  fact  into 
consideration.  It  is  the  fact  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  all  consideration  of  conflict.  I  am  never  fight- 
ing you,  but  always  you  plus  me,  or,  more  accurately,  the 
relation  between  you  and  me.  France  is  not  responding  to 
Germany  alone,  because  so  much  of  Germany's  activity  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  actions  of  France.  The  behavior 
of  France  is  not  a  function  of  the  behavior  of  Germany, 
but  of  the  interweaving  between  France  and  Germany.  We 
need  an  understanding  of  this  law  for  any  situation  where 
human  beings  are  concerned.  I  think  it  is  the  key  to  his- 
tory, law,  economics,  and  to  business  administration. 

Let  us  note  this,  too — When  we  say  that  the  behavior  of 
France  is  a  function  of  the  interweaving  between  France 
and  Germany,  we  are  speaking  of  a  unity  which  is  not  the 
result  of  an  interweaving,  but  is  the  interweaving.  Unity 
is  always  a  process,  not  a  product.  I  suppose  that  is  really 
the  pivotal  point  of  this  paper.  Unless  we  are  thinking 
tonight  wholly  in  terms  of  process,  the  statements  I  am  mak- 
ing will  be  meaningless.    With  this  in  mind  we  see  that 
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when  we  say  that  the  behavior  of  France  is  a  function  of 
the  interweaving  between  France  and  Germany,  we  are 
saying  much  more  than  that  the  parts  are  altering  each 
other;  we  are  saying  also  that  the  whole  a-making  is  altering 
the  parts. 

Please  notice  that  we  have  now  carried  our  argument  a 
step  further.  I  have  been  saying  that  the  whole  is  deter- 
mined not  only  by  its  constituents,  but  by  their  relation  to 
one  another.  I  now  say  that  the  whole  is  determined  also 
by  the  relation  of  whole  and  parts.  Nowhere  do  we  see  this 
principle  more  clearly  at  work  than  in  business  administra- 
tion. Production  policy,  sales  policy,  financial  policy,  per- 
sonnel policy,  influence  one  another,  but  the  general  busi- 
ness policy  which  is  being  created  by  the  interweaving  of 
these  policies  is  all  the  time,  even  while  it  is  in  the  making, 
influencing  production,  sales,  financial,  and  personnel  poli- 
cies. Or  put  it  the  other  way  round — the  various  depart- 
mental policies  are  being  influenced  by  general  policy  while 
they  are  making  general  policy.  This  sounds  like  a  paradox, 
but  it  is  the  truest  thing  I  know.  Business  unifying  must 
be  understood  as  a  process,  not  as  a  product.  We  have 
to  become  process-conscious.  I  beheve  that  is  the  first 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  business  organization.  We 
sometimes  hear  the  question  discussed  whether  general  pol- 
icy should  dictate  departmental  policies  or  departmental 
policies  contribute  to  general  policy.  There  is  a  deeper  truth 
than  either  of  these,  and  that  is  this  something  which  I  am 
trying  to  express  to  you  tonight,  namely,  that  it  is  the  same 
activity  which  is  making  the  whole  and  parts  simultaneously. 
We  never  *'put  parts  together"  even  when  we  think  we  do. 
We  watch  parts  behaving  together,  and  the  way  they  be- 
have together  is  the  whole.  I  say  "parts,"  and  people  often 
speak  of  "factors"  or  "elements"  in  a  total,  but  when  we 
use  any  of  these  words  we  must  remember  that  we  are  talk- 
ing of  activities. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  show  how  this  fundamental  principle 
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works  on  the  personal  level,  but  just  let  me  recall  what  you 
have  often  noticed,  that  while  the  different  characteristics 
which  make  up  a  personality  are  all  the  time  influencing  one 
another  (I  am  selfish,  but  my  degree  and  my  kind  of  selfish- 
ness are  determined  partly  by  my  other  characteristics), 
while  the  different  characteristics,  I  say,  are  all  the  time 
influencing  one  another,  at  the  same  time  they  are  being 
influenced  by  the  whole  personality  as  it  is  at  any  one 
moment.  My  personality  as  a  whole  is  influencing  my 
selfishness,  my  agressiveness.  Next  year  if  my  per- 
sonality as  a  whole  is  different,  it  will  have  a  different 
influence  on  the  different  characteristics  which  make  up 
my  personality. 

It  is  the  same  with  business  unities.  I  have  just  given 
the  example  of  the  influence  of  general  policy  on  depart- 
mental policies,  but  there  is  no  point  in  an  industrial  plant 
where  this  is  not  seen.  If  two  department  heads  form  a  good 
working  team,  the  kind  of  team  they  make  will  influence  the 
activities  of  each.  At  the  same  time,  the  activities  of  each 
are  relating  themselves  to  each  other  to  form  the  whole. 
When  you  put  it  in  terms  of  yourself  and  Jones  in  the  next 
room,  it  seems  easy  enough  to  understand,  and  yet  we  have 
here  one  of  the  most  profound  truths  of  philosophy.  How- 
ever, while  it  may  be  easy  enough  to  understand  in  case  of 
yourself  and  Jones,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  understand 
when  relations  become  more  complex.  When  we  do  under- 
stand this  more  fully,  it  will  be  a  big  step  forward  for  busi- 
ness organization. 

But  both  in  my  illustrations  from  the  social  level  and  from 
the  personal  level,  I  have  run  the  risk  of  presenting  this  idea 
to  you  in  an  oversimplified  form.  To  avoid  this  danger,  let 
me  take  some  actual  instance  and  run  over  it  quickly.  I 
am  going  to  take  the  conflict  which  often  occurs  between  a 
marketing  cooperative  association  and  its  members  over  the 
question  of  violation  of  contract,  and  I  am  going  to  express 
this  conflict  in  terms  of  desire,  thus: 
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The  Marketing   Cooperatives  The  Individual  Farmers 

Want:  Want: 

1.  To  get  enough  cotton  or  tobacco       i.    Higher    prices    and    a    stabilized 
or  whatever  the  commodity  may  market. 

be  to  control  the  market 

2.  To    get    enough    money   to    pay       2.    Easier  credit 
overhead 

3.  To   keep   the   good   will   of   the      3.    To  avoid  certain  disastrous  con- 
farmers  so  that  they  will  not  only  sequences  of  not  selling  independ- 
fulfill    their    contracts   this   time  ently  this  particular  year 
because  they  must,  but  will  sign 

up  next  time 

My  chief  point  in  this  illustration  is  that  the  process  of 
forming  a  unity  here  is  not  that  1,2,  and  3  on  the  left-hand 
side  interweave,  and  i,  2  and  3  on  the  right-hand  side  inter- 
weave, and  then  these  two  unities  join.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  life  than  this,  for  the  interweaving  between  the 
left-hand  and  right-hand  sides  is  going  on  at  the  same  time 
that  I,  2  and  3  on  each  side  are  unifying,  and,  moreover,  is 
influencing  very  greatly  the  unifying  of  i,  2  and  3  on  each 
side  of  the  line.  No  study  of  any  social  situation  will  be 
adequate  if  it  does  not  take  this  into  account. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  interacting 
which  constitutes  a  unity.  While  we  have  not  time  tonight 
to  go  very  far  into  this  process,  I  want  to  pause  to  note  one 
feature  of  it,  what  I  have  called  the  evoking,  that  each  calls 
out  something  from  the  other,  releases  something,  frees 
something,  opens  the  way  for  the  expression  of  latent  capac- 
ities and  possibilities.  This  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion for  business  management,  for  you  have  to  call  out  all 
the  capacities  of  everyone  in  your  organization  before  you 
can  unite  these  capacities.  Evoking,  releasing,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  coordination.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  catch 
your  hare  before  you  cook  him. 

It  is  because  of  this  necessity  that  we  are  now  emphasizing 
education  in  the  plant,  education  of  both  workmen  and 
executives.  It  is  not  because  of  some  vague  idea  that  it  is 
better  for  everyone  to  be  educated,  but,  taking  coordination 
as  the  central  point  of  organization,  we  say  to  ourselves: 
What  is  the  quality  of  that  which  we  are  going  to  unite? 
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That  is  the  initial  step — to  look  first  of  all  to  that  which  is 
to  be  coordinated. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  point  of  this  paper.  Every 
social  process  has  three  aspects:  the  interacting,  the  unify- 
ing, and  the  emerging.  But  our  consideration  of  the  in- 
teracting has  shown  us  that  the  interacting  and  unifying  are 
one.  Shall  we  now  therefore  consider  the  emerging?  We 
have  already  done  that.  Because  the  emerging  also  is  part 
of  the  same  process.  Still  I  am  not  expressing  myself  quite 
accurately  when  I  speak  of  it  as  part  of  the  process.  These 
three — the  interacting,  the  unifying,  and  the  emerging — are 
not  parts  of  a  process  in  the  sense  of  steps  in  a  process. 
There  is  one  simultaneous  process,  and  these  three  are  as- 
pects of  that  process. 

Emerging  is  the  word  which  is  being  used  more  and  more 
every  day  by  scientists  to  denote  the  novelty  wherever  it 
appears  in  evolution.  Morgan  has  told  us  of  emergent  evo- 
lution, Spaulding  of  creative  synthesis,  Broad  of  emergent 
vitalism.  Emerging  and  the  emergent  seem  to  be  the  words 
most  commonly  used.  They  signify  at  once  the  something 
new,  the  progressive  feature  in  the  process.  And  these 
philosophers  and  scientists  agree  that  the  emergent  pattern, 
the  complex  emergent  whole,  is  formed  by  the  interacting, 
the  relating,  of  the  constituent  factors.  This,  too,  we  see 
every  day  in  business  administration.  In  situation  after 
situation  we  find  that  when  we  have  a  progressive  and  suc- 
cessful policy  it  has  resulted  from  what  a  scientist  has  called 
an  "interactive  accumulation,"  what  I  have  called  integra- 
tion.   Let  me  give  an  example. 

I  want  to  say  first,  however,  that  when  I  use  these  expres- 
sions of  the  scientists,  like  interactive  accumulation,  emerg- 
ing, and  the  rest,  I  hope  you  understand  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  put  everyday  truths  to  you  in  a  learned  form.  I  am  using 
these  expressions  because  I  am  interested,  more  interested 
than  in  anything  else  in  the  world,  in  these  correspondences 
in  thinking  between  scientists,  philosophers,  and  business 
managers,   because  such  correspondences  seem   to  me  a 
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pretty  strong  indication  that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  If 
people  studying  relations  from  such  totally  different  angles 
come  to  the  same  conclusions,  it  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest 
significance. 

To  return  now  to  the  example  I  was  about  to  give  you  of 
integration.  A  purchasing  agent  suggests  buying  a  material 
which  is  somewhat  inferior  but  which  he  says  will  do  just 
as  well  for  the  purpose  it  is  to  be  used  for,  and  he  can  get  it 
at  a  lower  price  than  what  he  has  been  paying.  The  head 
of  the  production  department  says  that  he  cannot  get  satis- 
factory results  with  this  material.  Which  is  to  have  his 
way?  Perhaps  this  very  difference  of  opinion  may  make  the 
purchasing  agent  begin  a  more  systematic  search  for  a  ma- 
terial which  will  cost  less  and  at  the  same  time  give  results 
satisfactory  to  the  production  manager.  This  would  be  an 
integration.  And  I  want  you  to  notice  that  we  should  have 
here  the  three  results  which  often  follow  on  integration: 
both  parties  would  be  satisfied,  the  situation  would  be  im- 
proved, that  is,  costs  would  be  reduced  without  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  the  product,  and  there  might  in  time  be  a 
still  wider,  a  community  value,  in  this  material  being  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  a 
reduction  to  the  consumer  thus  effected  eventually. 

When  I  gave  you  the  illustration  of  the  dispute  between 
father  and  son  as  to  whether  a  certain  grade  of  stockings 
should  be  sold  for  eighty-seven  cents  or  a  dollar,  I  said  we 
would  speak  of  a  possible  solution  later.  This  dispute  re- 
flects the  whole  irregularity,  inconsistency,  planlessness  in 
price  fixing.  Suppose  father  and  son  had  recognized  this, 
suppose  this  occurrence  had  led  them  to  make  some  begin- 
ning toward  getting  retailers,  wholesale  merchants,  and 
manufacturers  to  try  to  find  some  proper  basis  for  price 
fixing,  and  then  some  means  to  educate  the  public  to  under- 
stand the  basis  of  price  fixing.  In  that  case,  the  psycho- 
logical aspirations  of  the  son  might  eventually  have  been 
satisfied  and  the  economic  integrity  of  the  father,  but  be- 
sides satisfying  the  two  parties  concerned,  there  would  have 
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been  an  emergent  value,  the  emergent  value  being  a  better 
business  policy,  a  better  social  policy. 

To  end  my  third  point  and  to  summarize  thus  far:  My 
first  point  concerned  the  total  situation;  my  second  the  na- 
ture of  the  interacting  which  determines  the  total  situation; 
my  third,  the  evolving  situation.  We  have  come  to  see  that 
reciprocal  adjustment  is  more  than  mere  adjustment;  that 
it  is  there  we  get  what  the  psychologist  has  called  the  "some- 
thing new,"  "the  critical  moment  in  evolution."  Everyone 
of  us  engaged  in  any  form  of  constructive  activity  is  looking 
for  the  plus  values  of  our  activity.  As  men  who  are  interested 
in  organisms,  in  unities  (biologists,  philosophers,  social 
scientists,  or  whatever  they  may  be)  are  interested  in  what 
is  called  by  some  the  emerging,  by  some  the  overflow,  by 
some  the  evolving,  by  some  the  appearance  of  new  values — 
Professor  Whitehead's  philosophy  is  largely  based  on  what 
he  calls  "the  interplay  of  diverse  values"  and  the  "emergent 
values" — so  in  business  management  we  find  this  same  prin- 
ciple at  work.  We  see  that  functional  relating  has  always  a 
value  beyond  the  mere  addition  of  the  parts.  A  genuine  in- 
terweaving or  interpenetrating  by  changing  both  sides 
creates  new  situations.  Recall  what  the  president  of  the  fac- 
tory said  in  regard  to  the  coordinating  of  his  departments — 
that  a  genuine  coordinating  changed  to  some  extent  the  two 
parts  coordinated.  Functional  relating  is  the  continuing 
'process  of  self-creating  coherence.  Most  of  my  philosophy 
is  contained  in  that  sentence.  You  can  take  that  sentence,  I 
believe,  as  a  test  for  any  part  of  business  organization  or 
business  management.  If  you  have  the  right  kind  of  func- 
tional relating,  you  will  have  a  process  which  will  create  a 
unity  which  will  lead  to  further  unities — a  self-creating  pro- 
gression. 

An  understanding  of  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
settling  labor  disputes.  If  we  want  a  settlement  which  will 
mean  progress,  greater  success  for  our  business,  we  shall  try 
to  include  the  values  of  both  sides,  which  will  give  us  more 
than  the  values  of  the  two  sides  added  together,  will  give  us 
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an  emergent  value.  Our  outlook  is  narrowed,  our  chances  of 
success  are  largely  diminished,  when  our  thinking  is  con- 
strained with  the  limits  of  an  either-or  situation.  We  should 
never  allow  ourselves  to  be  bullied  by  an  either-or.  We  want 
to  learn  how  to  make  any  human  association  most  effective, 
most  fruitful.  The  reciprocal  influence,  the  interactive  be- 
havior, which  involves  a  developing  situation,  is  fundamental 
for  business  administration  as  it  is  for  politics,  economics, 
jurisprudence,  and  ethics. 

Before  going  on  to  the  second  part  of  my  paper,  to  the 
question  of  control,  let  me  take  a  moment  to  carry  the  corre- 
spondences I  have  been  speaking  of  this  evening  into  still 
another  field,  for  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  sig- 
nificance of  finding  the  same  underlying  principles  in  every 
field  of  human  activity.  We  find  in  the  arts — in  architec- 
ture, in  painting,  in  poetry,  in  music — that  the  fundamental 
principle  is  organization,  is  relatedness.  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  that  approach  to  the  study  of  Greek  art  during  the 
last  decade  which  involves  a  mathematical  analysis  and 
hence  rests  on  relations.  In  a  recent  book  on  poetry  I  read, 
"In  so  far  as  a  poem  is  an  organic  unity,  it  changes  its  mean- 
ing, which  is  why  it  lasts  to  ever  succeeding  generations." 
As  to  music,  I  was  much  struck  by  what  a  friend  said  to  me 
only  last  week:  that  while  we  think  of  the  players  in  an 
orchestra  as  each  knowing  his  part  and  of  the  conductor  as 
having  an  awareness  of  the  total  process  as  an  integrative 
unity,  we  must  remember  also  that  the  players  play  best 
when  the  conductor  is  able  to  make  each  share  his  inclusive 
awareness.    This  is  a  rather  subtle  point,  I  think. 

Besides  the  interest  and  significance  of  seeing  our  prin- 
ciple at  work  in  the  arts,  I  am  also  very  much  interested  in 
the  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  to  relations  shown  by 
different  people.  A  biologist  who  had  a  Japanese  among  the 
assistants  who  made  drawings  for  him  said  that  a  fish  under 
the  hand  of  this  Japanese  took  on  certain  curves  indicating 
movement,  suggesting  water.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
draw  a  fish  as  the  other  young  men  did — just  a  fish. 
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I  sometimes  think  we  are  all  more  sensitive  to  relations 
esthetically  than  we  are  in  our  everyday  jobs.  In  taking  a 
railway  journey  a  succession  of  pictures,  that  is,  of  wholes, 
passes  before  your  eyes  all  day.  You  see  flowers  by  a  stream, 
cows  in  a  meadow,  a  boulder  at  the  foot  of  a  pine.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  you  have  this  accumulation  of  pictures,  you 
do  not  think  merely  of  fields  and  rocks  and  streams  and 
trees.  I  believe  this  same  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  relations 
is  going  to  be  our  greatest  asset  in  business  management. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  title  of  my  paper,  Con- 
trol? Why  have  I  talked  so  long  of  the  nature  of  unities? 
Because  we  cannot  understand  control  without  understand- 
ing unities.  I  said  that  the  chief  problem  of  the  organization 
engineer  was  acknowledgedly  coordination.  That  simply 
means  he  can  not  get  control  without  unity.  Put  this  in  the 
plainest  language  of  your  everyday  job.  In  order  to  control 
a  certain  situation  you  have  to  get  the  cooperation  of  those 
fellow  executives  who  are  also  concerned  in  that  situation. 
The  degree  of  control  will  depend  partly  on  how  far  you  can 
successfully  unite  the  ideas  of  these  men  and  yourself. 

I  find  this  the  law  on  every  level  I  have  studied.  Those 
biologists,  psychologists,  and  philosophers  I  have  mentioned 
tonight,  whose  most  fundamental  thinking  is  concerned  with 
integrative  unities,  tell  us  of  the  self-regulating,  self-direct- 
ing character  of  an  organism  as  a  whole.  They  mean  that 
the  organizing  activity  is  the  directing  activity.  The  inter- 
acting is  the  control,  it  does  not  set  up  a  control,  that  fatal 
expression  of  some  writers  on  government  and  also  some 
writers  on  business  administration,  I  cannot  get  up  in  the 
morning,  I  cannot  walk  to  my  work,  without  that  coordina- 
tion of  muscles  which  is  control.  The  athlete  has  more  of 
that  coordination  and  therefore  more  control  than  I  have. 
On  the  personal  level,  I  gain  more  and  more  control  over 
myself  as  I  coordinate  my  various  tendencies.  This  is  in- 
teresting to  us  from  two  points  of  view,  not  only  as  showing 
the  operation  of  the  same  law  on  different  levels,  but  because 
we  are  more  and  more  using  this  knowledge  in  dealing  with 
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individuals  in  industry  as  well  as  to  obtain  effective  group 
action.  In  fact,  the  two  are  more  closely  connected  than 
is  always  recognized.  When  we  have  conflicts,  or  differences 
of  opinion,  between  two  individuals — employer  and  em- 
ployee, or  two  executives,  or  two  members  of  a  board  of 
directors — it  is  not  only  our  task  to  try  to  reconcile  these 
two  individuals.  We  have  to  study  each  individual  to  see 
if  there  are  not,  perhaps,  diverse  tendencies  warring  with 
each  other  within  the  individual,  for  this  internal  conflict 
may  be  the  very  thing  which  will  prevent  a  satisfactory  set- 
tling of  the  conflict  between  these  individuals.  We  have, 
moreover,  to  see  what  measures  we  can  take  to  reconcile 
these  warring  tendencies,  to  resolve  the  internal  conflict,  in 
order  that  these  individuals  can  enter  into  effective  relations 
with  each  other.  But  we  must  remember,  what  is  sometimes 
forgotten,  that  this  is  not  an  antecedent  process;  the  two 
integrations  are  simultaneous.  The  conflict  between  A  and 
B,  or  the  integrating  between  A  and  B,  may  help  A  to  unify 
the  diverse  tendencies  in  himself,  may  help  B  to  do  the  same. 
These  are  not  really  two  processes  but  one;  the  individual 
would  not  be  integrating  his  personality  if  he  lived  in  a  world 
by  himself.  It  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  a  double  process 
as  that  which  I  gave  you  in  my  illustration  from  the  market- 
ing cooperatives. 

Not  all  psychiatrists  who  go  into  industry  pay  enough 
attention  to  this.  They  are  going  to  adjust  the  individual, 
they  say,  but  the  very  word  "adjust"  implies  that  the  man  is 
to  be  adjusted  to  something,  and  the  simultaneous  processes 
of  internal  and  external  adjustment,  and  their  influence  on 
each  other,  should  be  fully  recognized. 

I  have  said  that  on  the  biological  level,  growth  is  by  in- 
tegration, by  the  continuous  integration  of  simple,  specific 
responses.  I  have  said  that  we  see  the  same  law  in  operation 
on  the  personal  level;  diverse  tendencies  are  united  into  new 
action  patterns.  I  have  said  that  in  the  case  of  two  indi- 
viduals, that  is,  on  the  social  level,  here,  too,  we  get  control 
through  effective  integration.    Authority  should  arise  within 
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the  unifying  process.  As  every  living  process  is  subject  to 
its  own  authority,  that  is,  the  authority  evolved  by  or  in- 
volved in  the  process  itself,  so  social  control  is  generated  by 
the  process  itself.  Or  rather,  the  activity  of  self-creating 
coherence  is  the  controlling  activity.  We  see  this  clearly  in 
international  relations.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  make  an 
international  settlement  and  erect  some  power  to  enforce  it; 
the  settlement  must  be  such  as  to  provide  its  own  mo- 
mentum. A  political  scientist  says  in  a  recent  book  that 
authority  coordinates  the  experience  of  men.  It  does  not. 
It  is  just  the  other  way  around.  Legitimate  authority  flows 
from  coordination,  not  coordination  from  authority.  This  is 
implied  in  everything  I  have  said  tonight.  Legitimate 
authority  is  the  interweaving  of  all  the  experience  concerned. 

The  intellectuals  of  the  English  Labor  Party  are  making, 
I  think,  a  grave  mistake  in  not  accepting  this  fundamental 
principle.  They  see  the  whole  labor  question  in  the  fight 
pattern.  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  in  a  passionate  article  in  the  Labor 
Magazine  advocating  the  acceptance  of  Easton  Lodge,  which 
Lady  Warwick  had  offered  for  a  Labor  College,  ended  with 
these  words :  "And  education  ....  will  create  in  the  hearts 
of  our  young  workers  a  will  to  power  ....  that  will  carry 
us  on  to  victory." 

You  see.  Cole  is  thinking  in  terms  of  the  fight;  but  as  we 
have  been  trying  that  for  several  thousands,  or  millions,  of 
years,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  successful,  why  not 
try  another  method?  And  another  is  indicated  to  us,  indi- 
cated in  the  idea  that  one  part  can  never  get  any  lasting 
power  over  another,  but  that  you  can  have  self-direction  by 
forming  integrative  unities.  When  employers  and  employees 
are  willing  to  sit  down  together  to  try  to  solve  their  problems 
rather  than  to  bargain  on  the  basis  of  who  possesses  the 
greater  economic  power  of  the  moment,  then  we  shall  be  on 
the  road  to  settling  "the  labor  question."  That  genuine 
authority  arises  spontaneously  within  the  process  of  building 
up  an  integrative  unity  should  be  the  argument  for  employee 
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representation,  not  that  it  is  the  "right"  of  the  workman  nor 
because  it  will  ease  up  things  for  the  employer. 

I  speak  of  the  English  Labor  Party.  We  see  in  many 
places  this  same  disregard  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
control  as  part  of  the  essential  nature  of  a  unity.  Many  in 
the  Consumers'  League  overemphasize  the  "fight"  with  the 
manufacturers;  they  do  not  see  that  they  will  get  their  full 
share  in  controlling  the  situation  only  when  they  and  the 
manufacturers  join.  In  the  very  last  circular  I  received 
from  the  Consumers'  League,  it  is  stated,  "With  the  con- 
sumer lies  the  balance  of  power."  I  hope  I  do  not  have  to 
pause  and  say  why  I  think  this  all  wrong.  "The  balance  of 
power"  is  the  phrase  we  hear  in  international  disputes,  in 
industrial  controversy,  and  here  in  the  mouths  of  the  con- 
sumers as  against  the  manufacturers.  What  I  think  the 
doctrine  of  this  evening  shows  us  is  that  a  jointly  developing 
power  means  the  possibility  of  creating  new  values,  a  wholly 
different  process  from  the  sterile  one  of  balancing. 

I  have  spoken  of  government,  of  international  relations, 
of  capital  and  labor,  of  producer  and  consumer.  In  the 
study  of  business  organization  we  are  saying  that  authority 
is  not  all  at  the  top,  that  authority  goes  with  function,  that 
what  we  are  seeking  in  business  organization  is  the  method 
of  obtaining  a  cumulative  authority  as  the  interweaving  ex- 
perience of  all  those  who  are  performing  some  functional 
part  of  the  activity  under  consideration. 

Let  us  note,  too,  that  if  control  arises  within  the  unifying 
process,  then  the  more  highly  integrated  unity  you  have,  the 
more  self-direction  you  get.  When  bankers,  manufacturers, 
workers,  and  consumers  learn  how  to  form  an  integrative 
unity,  then  we  shall  have  a  large  degree  of  social  control. 

I  was  much  interested  last  summer  in  England  in  a  small 
occurrence  which  yet  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
significance.  I  dropped  my  watch,  and  it  stopped.  I  was 
leaving  London  the  next  day  and  wished  to  get  it  repaired  at 
once,  as  I  had  no  other  watch  with  me.  I  took  it  to  the 
repair  department  of  a  jeweler  in  Bond  Street,  and  they  said 
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it  would  take  ten  days  to  repair  it.  I  understood  that  it 
would  if  the  usual  routine  was  followed  of  sending  the  watch 
to  a  repair  shop  and  letting  it  wait  its  turn.  So  I  explained 
to  them  the  urgency  of  the  case  and  asked  if  they  would  give 
me  the  address  of  some  one  who  did  repairing.  They  said 
they  did  not  know  of  anyone.  I  then  walked  the  length  of 
Bond  Street  going  into  those  shops  that  had  watches  in  the 
windows  and  asking  the  same  question.  They  all  made  the 
same  reply,  that  they  did  not  know  of  anyone,  but  all  offered 
to  get  it  done  for  me.  Now  I  do  not  believe  this  could  have 
happened  in  America.  I  think  it  is  because  there  has  not 
developed  in  England  a  group  consciousness  of  sellers.  And 
when  I  was  told  in  England,  as  I  was,  that  retail  selling  is 
done  better  in  America  than  in  England,  I  thought  to  myself 
that  I  knew  one  of  the  reasons  why.  These  men  selling 
watches  in  Bond  Street  were  thinking  of  the  immediate 
profit  of  the  few  shillings  they  would  make  from  repairing 
my  watch;  they  were  not  thinking  that  whatever  arouses 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public  in  those  who  sell 
is  in  the  long  run  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  selling 
group.  Here  was  lacking  a  consciousness  of  unity,  and  in  so 
far  there  was  lacking  control  in  retail  selling.  There  are 
many  other  reasons  why  retail  selling  is  more  advanced  in 
America,  but  I  thought  this  was  probably  one  reason. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said  of  control  thus  far:  Control  is 
part  of  a  process,  a  process  which  we  see  on  biological,  per- 
sonal, and  social  levels.  Conscious  control  is  the  self-regula- 
tion of  the  biologist  rising  to  consciousness.  And  conscious 
control  is  the  dominant  thought  of  the  twentieth  century. 
More  and  more  do  we  hear  that  phrase  from  economists, 
jurists,  historians,  and  sociologists.  It  is  the  chief  contribu- 
tion which  our  generation  is  making  to  the  world.  And  we 
get  control  through  coordination. 

I  have  not  entered  on  the  methods  of  obtaining  control 
through  effective  unities,  as  that  is  the  whole  problem  of 
management  and  would  take  a  winter  instead  of  an  evening. 
Overselling,  for  instance,  is  a  lack  of  control  through  lack 
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of  coordination  of  the  departments  concerned,  and  you  could 
give  me  a  hundred  illustrations.  And  we  should  remember 
that  we  must  unify  policies  before  we  can  unify  activities. 
Suppose  a  department  in  our  business  is  studying  customers' 
demands.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  coordinate  that  depart- 
ment successfully  with  the  selling  department  unless  the 
underlying  policies  of  these  two  departments  are  the  same. 

If  there  is  not  time  to  consider  the  matter  of  control  in 
detail,  let  us  at  least  note  in  a  general  way  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  attaining  control,  using  the  terms  of  this  paper.  I 
shall  take  this  as  a  means  of  summarizing  the  whole  paper. 
As  a  summary,  there  will  be  some  repetition. 

The  first  step  is  to  see  the  field  of  control.  In  any  situa- 
tion the  total  is  complex,  not  single.  Consider  Italy  at  the 
present  moment.  While  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
that  situation  is  that  one  man  is  such  a  large  factor  in  it,  yet 
to  understand  the  Italian  situation  we  have  to  get  together 
all  that  is  influencing  Italy,  all  that  has  gone  to  give  Mus- 
solini his  power.  But  we  have  to  go  beyond  finding  the 
elements  which  constitute  the  field  of  control.  We  have  to 
see  the  field  of  control  as  an  integrative  unity,  that  is,  we 
have  to  realize  that  it  is  constituted  not  by  certain  elements 
alone,  but  by  certain  reciprocal  activities. 

If  the  first  step  in  the  understanding  of  a  problem  is  an 
understanding  of  the  field  of  control  as  an  integrative  unit, 
the  second  is  the  process  of  passing  from  one  field  of  control 
to  another.  When  we  get  to  this  point,  we  are  so  in  the 
heart  of  the  matter  that  I  wish  the  evening  were  just  begin- 
ning. If  I  elaborated  this  point,  it  would  be  along  the  line 
of  what  I  have  said  of  the  emerging.  I  can  only  say  here 
that  when  we  understand  this  process,  anticipation  will  not 
mean  forecasting  alone,  it  will  mean  more  than  predicting. 
It  will  mean  more  than  meeting  the  next  situation,  it  will 
mean  making  the  next  situation.  One  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  Milan  said  last  July  that  he  and  a  number  of 
other  Italian  manufacturers  were  studying  American  meth- 
ods of  scientific  management  so  that  they  would  be  ready 
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to  deal  with  the  industrial  situation  when  Mussolini's  hand 
should  be  withdrawn.  This  means,  in  the  language  we  are 
using  this  evening,  that  when  that  field  of  control  is  broken 
up,  they  are  going  to  have  a  hand  in  making  the  next. 

I  cannot  therefore  wholly  agree  with  those  historians  who 
say  that  the  study  of  history  should  help  us  to  predict  situa- 
tions; it  should  do  more  than  this — ^it  should  help  us  to 
create  situations. 

This  has  enormous  importance  in  business  management. 
Many  employers  are  being  told  that  they  should  study  the 
psychology  of  the  workers  so  that  in  the  next  strike  they 
will  know  how  to  win.  I  think  their  aim  should  be  not  to  be 
able  to  meet  a  strike  situation,  but  to  create  a  strike-less 
situation.  Again,  consider  the  business  cycle.  It  used  to 
be  thought  that  there  was  something  fatalistic  about  the 
business  cycle.  Then  business  men  began  to  study  it  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  made  by  these  periodic  fluctua- 
tions. The  next  step  is  to  prevent  the  fluctuations.  When, 
for  instance,  enough  manufacturers  see  that  the  times  of 
peak  prosperity  are  not  the  times  to  expand — to  introduce 
new  lines  of  goods,  new  equipment,  and  so  on — then  per- 
haps business  will  not  follow  an  alternation  of  peaks  and 
slumps.  I  spoke  at  Oxford  this  autumn  at  a  conference  on 
business  management,  and  one  of  the  papers  was  on  fore- 
casting, a  very  able  and  interesting  paper,  but  in  the  discus- 
sion that  followed  I  was  much  interested  in  the  fact  that  few 
there  had  apparently  got  beyond  the  idea  of  forecasting  as 
predicting.  In  America  many  of  our  business  men  are  trying 
to  do  what  Hoover  has  called  flattening  out  the  cycle. 

How  to  pass  from  one  situation  to  another  is  the  point  on 
which  we  most  need  light;  it  is  to  this  that  we  should  now 
direct  our  studies.  We  have  been  told  a  good  deal  by 
biologists,  philosophers,  and  psychologists  of  how  a  unity, 
or  total  situation,  is  constructed;  we  do  not  know  so  much 
about  passing  from  one  unity  to  another  or,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Gestalt  school  of  psychology,  how  to  make 
productive   configurations.     A   friend   who   is   a   political 
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scientist  has  told  me  that  he  considers  this  one  of  the  chief 
problems  of  the  political  scientist.  For  instance,  shall  the 
Social-Democratic  Party  in  Germany  join  a  coalition?  Will 
that  make  a  productive  configuration?  Will  it  make  an 
effective  total  situation?  We  do  not  know  and  we  do  not 
know  how  to  find  out.  But  while  the  political  scientists  have 
not  yet  worked  out  any  satisfactory  tests  or  technique  of 
thinking  here,  the  fact  that  they  are  working  at  this  problem, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  same  problem  in  which  many  of 
us  are  most  interested,  seems  to  me  hopeful.  There  are  two 
fundamental  problems  for  business  management:  first,  to 
define  the  essential  nature  of  the  total  situation;  secondly, 
how  to  pass  from  one  total  situation  to  another.  I  think  we 
have  answered  the  first  fairly  satisfactorily  as  being  not  in- 
clusiveness  alone,  but  also  relatedness,  a  functional  relating. 
We  have  not  yet  answered  the  second,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
stating  a  problem  is  a  long  way  toward  its  solution,  and 
many  of  us  are  now  trying  to  state  the  problem  of  control. 


XII 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CONSENT  AND 
PARTICIPATION 

By  M.   P.   FOLLETT 

Last  week  we  considered  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  human  relations.  I  wish  to  take  these  principles  as  a  test 
for  the  relations  which  I  am  asked  to  speak  of  in  my  three 
remaining  talks,  namely,  the  consenting  relation,  the  partici- 
pating relation,  the  relation  of  arbitrator  and  conciliator  to 
the  group,  of  leader  and  expert. 

We  are  to  consider  first  the  doctrine  of  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  I  do  not  think  it  will  bear  our  present  tests. 
Mere  consent,  bare  consent,  gives  us  only  the  benefit  of  the 
ideas  of  those  who  put  forward  the  propositions  for  consent; 
it  does  not  give  us  what  the  others  may  be  capable  of  con- 
tributing. 

When  our  evening  centers  were  opened  in  Boston  (for 
adults  to  meet  in  schoolhouses  for  education,  for  recreation, 
for  citizen's  meetings,  and  the  like),  I  was  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  school  committee.  I  hoped  that 
the  centers  would  be  started  on  a  more  or  less  democratic 
basis,  that  the  people  of  each  neighborhood  might  be  taken 
into  the  counsels  of  the  director  and  plan  and  initiate  their 
own  activities;  direct  them,  too,  as  far  as  was  possible.  I 
therefore  talked  a  good  deal  about  this  during  our  first 
months  to  the  directors  of  the  various  centers.  One  evening, 
on  visiting  one  of  the  centers,  the  director  came  up  to  me 
smiling  and  said,  "We  are  doing  in  this  center  just  what  you 
wanted  us  to.  We  get  the  members  together  at  9:50  (the 
time  for  closing  was  10  o'clock)  and  take  a  vote  on  ques- 
tions."   But  this  was  not  at  all  what  I  had  wanted.    I  had 
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wanted  all  the  education  and  the  responsibility  involved  in  a 
consideration  of  these  questions,  and  the  greater  interest, 
too,  that  would  undoubtedly  have  been  aroused;  I  had  not 
been  thinking  of  the  mere  voting.  That  seemed  to  me  con- 
sent at  its  barest.  Mere  voting  is  a  gesture  of  agreement 
rather  than  real  agreement.  We  cannot  obtain  genuine 
consent  by  a  vote  any  more  than  you  can  ''declare"  peace. 
That  is  what  the  Allies  tried  to  do  at  Versailles.  They  tried 
to  declare  peace  instead  of  opening  the  way  for  the  process 
of  peace  achievement.  They  did  not  clearly  enough  see  that 
peace  is  a  process  and  an  attainment.  In  the  same  way, 
genuine  agreement  is  part  of  a  slow  process  of  the  interweav- 
ing of  many  activities,  and  this  is  not  consent  but  participa- 
tion. 

Many  people  are  now  getting  beyond  the  consent-of-the- 
governed  stage  in  their  thinking,  yet  there  are  political 
scientists  who  are  still  advocating  it.  And,  indeed,  it  is  much 
better  to  have  the  consent  of  the  governed  than  not  to  have 
it.  In  the  case  of  what  are  called  the  backward  countries, 
that  is  what  we  are  asking  for,  for  we  recognize  it  as  a  first 
step.  But  we  are  also  recognizing  today  that  it  is  only  a  first 
step ;  that  not  consent  but  participation  is  the  right  basis  for 
all  social  relations. 

Incidently,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  what  we  often 
see  in  business  today  is  the  consent  of  the  governors,  which 
is  rather  a  blow  at  the  consent-of-the-governed  theory.  An 
underexecutive  makes  a  plan  and  carries  it  to  the  man  at 
the  head  of  his  department  for  his  consent.  The  man  at  the 
head  of  a  department  makes  a  plan  and  carries  it  to  the 
president  for  his  consent.  The  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  America  told  me  that  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  consenting  to  the  plans  which  his  executives 
made. 

If,  however,  we  say  that  we  believe  not  in  consent  but  in 
participation,  we  have  then  to  define  participation.  Mere 
participation  is  not  enough.  You  may  bring  together  all 
the  parts  of  a  machine  but  you  do  not  have  the  machine 
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until  they  are  properly  related.  The  chief  task  of  organiza- 
tion is  how  to  relate  the  parts  so  that  you  have  a  working 
unit;  then  you  get  effective  participation.  We  decided  last 
week,  did  we  not,  that  democracy  does  not  mean  merely  all 
taking  part,  that  democracy  should  mean  organization,  the 
relating  of  parts,  co-functioning?  This  should  be  the  defini- 
tion of  participation.  In  a  conference  we  have  participation 
when  we  have  related  thinking,  not  merely  voting,  which 
only  registers  opinions  already  formed.  The  Minimum 
Wage  Law  in  Massachusetts  has  one  wise  provision :  it  sub- 
ordinates mere  voting  to  the  process  of  seeking  means  of 
agreement.  I  sat  on  a  minimum  wage  board  once  where  the 
labor  members  tried  to  force  the  vote  prematurely,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  board  had  to  point  out  to  them  that  they 
were  asked  to  come  there  not  to  register  views  already  held, 
but  to  see  if  some  agreement  could  not  be  found  between 
representatives  of  labor,  of  employers,  and  of  the  public.  I 
found  this  to  be  the  principle  on  which  the  trade  boards  of 
England  are  working,  too.  I  shall  speak  of  these  further 
next  week. 

Another  instance  of  the  recognition  that  participation 
must  involve  the  interpenetration  of  the  ideas  of  the  parties 
concerned  was  when  a  workers'  representative  in  a  plant 
which  had  employee  representation  protested  when  an  im- 
portant executive  absented  himself  from  a  meeting  and  sent 
in  word  how  he  felt  about  a  certain  matter,  not  giving  the 
other  side  a  chance  to  present  its  case  before  he  reached  a 
decision.  This  workman  understood  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  we  considered  last  week,  the  advantage  of  the 
process  of  what  we  called  interacting,  whereby  each  gets 
something  from  the  other. 

Again,  in  the  Fore  River  Plant,  the  plan  for  employee 
representation  provided  for  separate  meetings  of  employee 
representatives  at  regular  intervals,  but  after  a  three  months' 
trial  the  employees  asked  for  permission  to  abandon  these 
meetings  on  the  ground  that  they  were  waste  of  time,  only 
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the  joint  meetings  being  effective  in  bringing  to  light  all  the 
evidence  necessary  for  reaching  decisions. 

If  participation  means  everyone  taking  part,  according  to 
his  capacity,  in  a  unit  composed  of  related  activities,  we 
then  ask  how  we  can  get  participation.  In  three  ways:  by 
an  organization  which  provides  for  it,  by  a  daily  manage- 
ment which  recognizes  and  acts  on  the  principle  of  partici- 
pation, and  by  a  method  of  settling  differences,  or  a  method 
of  dealing  with  the  diverse  contributions  of  men  very  dif- 
ferent in  temperament,  training,  and  attainments.  As  it 
would  take  many  evenings  to  consider  the  question  of  organ- 
ization or  management  in  general,  I  am  going  to  spend  my 
hour  on  the  third  point.  There  are  three  ways  of  dealing 
with  difference:  domination,  compromise,  and  integration. 
By  domination  only  one  side  gets  what  it  wants;  by  com- 
promise neither  side  gets  what  it  wants;  by  integration  we 
find  a  way  by  which  both  sides  may  get  what  they  wish.  Do 
you  remember  the  example  I  gave  last  week  of  a  possible 
integration  between  purchasing  agent  and  production  man- 
ager which  might  result  in  decreased  costs  for  that  plant  or 
even  for  the  whole  industry?  In  dissensions  between  execu- 
tives it  is  never  merely  peace  that  should  be  our  aim,  but 
progress.  We  get  progress  when  we  find  a  way  that  includes 
the  ideas  of  both  or  the  several  parties  to  the  controversy. 
But  this  requires  hard  thinking,  inventiveness,  ingenuity. 
We  should  never  think  of  integration  as  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion ;  it  is  an  achievement. 

This  whole  matter  of  participation,  or  ways  of  Joining  the 
various  contributions  of  men,  is  much  more  important  in 
business  today  than  it  ever  was  before,  because  we  have 
more  kinds  of  knowledge  and  experience  to  join.  A  man  at 
the  head  of  the  industrial  relations  department  in  a  large 
plant  in  England  told  me  that  one  of  his  chief  difficulties,  in 
questions  of  promotion  or  dismissal,  was  knowing  how  to 
join  the  opinions  of  the  foreman  and  the  findings  of  the 
psychologist.  These  did  not  seem  to  add  up  any  more  than 
tables  and  chairs  will  add  up.    He  was  working  out  a  rather 
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elaborate  mathematical  system  of  ratings  by  which  these  two 
different  kinds  of  knowledge  and  experience  could  be  joined. 

Again,  think  of  an  occasion  like  this:  the  staff  man  who 
is  responsible  for  the  care  of  machines  tells  the  foreman  that 
one  of  his  machines  needs  attention,  and  the  foreman  does 
not  agree.  Such  are  the  problems  we  meet  daily.  A  sales- 
man in  a  certain  locality  says  he  cannot  get  a  higher  price. 
One  of  the  staff  goes  in  there  and  decides  that  he  can.  The 
salesman  says,  "I  certainly  know  my  customers  better  than 
this  man  who  has  just  come  here."  The  staff  man  says: 
"His  customers  are  hammering  at  him  all  the  time,  so  of 
course  he  can't  see  the  situation  as  clearly  as  someone  from 
outside."  How  are  these  two  opinions  to  be  joined?  Such 
questions  have  to  be  met  constantly  under  the  form  of  man- 
agement we  have  today.  It  makes  the  subject  of  "partici- 
pation" a  much  more  intricate  one  than  it  was  formerly.  At 
the  same  time,  it  raises  problems  of  extraordinary  interest. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  three  ways  of  settling  difference. 
Compromise  has  been  the  way  usually  taken;  it  has  been, 
as  a  rule,  the  way  most  approved.  Diplomats  laud  it,  as  do 
many  arbitrators  in  industrial  disputes.  But  more  and  more 
among  executives  who  differ  do  I  notice  a  very  sincere 
attempt  to  get  at  something  better  than  compromise,  to  get 
the  advantage  of  both  points  of  view.  When  we  com- 
promise, something  is  always  lost.  Moreover,  we  do  all  of 
us  want  our  own  way,  want  the  way  which  seems  to  us  right. 
I  can  get  my  own  way  by  imposing  my  will  upon  others  or 
by  joining  my  will  with  that  of  others.  To  impose  one's 
will  upon  others  sounds  so  crude  that  there  are  few  people 
who  will  confess  to  wishing  to  do  that,  but  suppose  that  I 
am  willing  to  dominate  and  to  acknowledge  it;  even  so,  is  it 
the  process  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  long  run?  I  think 
not,  because  the  fellow  executive  on  whom  I  impose  my  will, 
next  time  will  try  to  impose  his  will  on  me.  I  think  that  the 
principle  of  integration  rests  on  the  most  profound  phil- 
osophy of  the  ages,  and  that  it  is  also  decidedly  to  our 
interest  in  the  long  run. 
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I  want  to  say,  incidentally,  that  I  was  much  interested  in 
England  this  summer  in  this  to  me  rather  amazing  occur- 
rence. Two  people  said  to  me  at  different  times,  "You  have 
an  expression  in  America  which  interests  us  over  here  very 
much — 'in  the  long  run'."  I  was  astonished  because  I  had 
never  imagined  that  every  nation  had  not  that  expression  or 
its  equivalent.  Of  course,  the  English  are  looking  ahead  just 
as  we  are,  and  yet  I  think  it  rather  interesting  that  our  ex- 
pression "in  the  long  run"  had  arrested  their  attention.  If 
American  business  philosophy  is  to  be  known  by  its  recog- 
nition of  the  "long  run,"  integration  should  certainly  be  part 
of  that  philosophy,  for  emergent  values,  to  use  our  expres- 
sion of  last  week,  come  through  integration.  Professor  Rip- 
ley has  told  us  to  focus  attention  on  the  only  real  things  in 
life,  those  that  lie  ahead  of  us.  Integration  is  securing  the 
future. 

To  accept  the  philosophy  of  integration  is  to  change  some- 
what our  ideas  of  sacrifice,  so  long  held  by  many.  I  put 
domination  and  sacrifice  together  as  based  on  the  same  error. 
If  I  dominate  you,  I  get  what  /  want.  If  I  sacrifice  myself 
to  you,  you  get  what  you  want.  I  do  not  see  why  one  way 
is  any  better  than  the  other.  The  only  gain  would  be  if  we 
could  both  have  what  we  want.  Integration  means  three 
things:  you  and  I  both  get  what  we  want,  the  whole  situa- 
tion moves  forward,  and  the  process  often  has  community 
value.  I  gave  you  instances  of  this  last  week.  I  do  not 
therefore  think  that  my  participation  in  any  social  process 
should  be  one  of  self-sacrifice,  but  one  of  self -contribution. 

One  of  the  best  results  of  employee  representation  is  that 
in  many  plants  where  some  plan  of  employee  representation 
is  being  carried  out,  both  employers  and  employees  are  com- 
ing to  see  that  many  decisions  are  not  favorable  either  to 
employers  alone  or  to  employees  alone,  but  equally  favorable 
to  both  sides.  A  workman  said  to  me,  "I  have  sometimes 
felt  in  a  conference  committee  a  double  responsibility,  a 
responsibility  to  both  sides."  Such  a  feeling  is  the  beginning 
of  a  consciousness  of  unity,  and  when  you  get  a  conscious- 
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ness  of  unity,  self-interest  is  a  good  thing,  for  then  it  means 
the  interest  of  the  group  with  which  you  have  identified 
yourself.  A  man  joins  a  union  and  now  identifies  his  self- 
interest  with  his  union,  which  in  time  of  a  strike  may  be 
quite  against  his  immediate  or  personal  self-interest.  The 
next  step  is  when  the  trade-union  joins  with  management  to 
help  solve  industrial  problems.  Here  again,  self-interest 
takes  on  a  larger  meaning.  The  cry  all  over  England  today, 
from  both  employers  and  employees,  is  for  better  manage- 
ment. This  is  in  itself  a  recognition  of  the  interlocking  in- 
terests of  employers  and  employed.  Why  is  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  at  Geneva  one  of  the  three  agencies  in 
establishing  the  International  Institute  for  Scientific  Man- 
agement? Because  it  sees  that  scientific  management  will 
benefit  workers  as  well  as  employers. 

A  formal  recognition  that  group  interest  should  take 
precedence  of  individual  interest  was  given  in  a  decision 
made  last  November  by  the  impartial  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference committee  in  the  fur  industry.  The  dispute  con- 
cerned a  reduction  in  wages  during  the  dull  season.  The 
impartial  chairman  decided  not  only  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  agreement  between  the  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers 
and  the  Furriers  Union,  but  also  that  while  it  might  benefit 
individuals,  it  was  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
union  and  the  employers'  association.  He  said:  "A  par- 
ticular firm  wishes  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to  underbid 
other  manufacturers  in  the  sale  of  that  article  of  merchan- 
dise; the  particular  worker  wishes  to  underbid  other 
workers.  Both  these  points  of  view  are  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  industry,  to  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployers' association  and  of  the  union."  And  he  added,  "And 
it  goes  without  saying  that  in  a  conflict  between  the  needs  of 
the  organizations  and  the  desires  of  the  individual  members 
or  workers,  the  rights  of  the  bodies  are  superior  to  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  must  prevail."  He  might  have  said 
what,  of  course,  must  have  been  also  in  his  mind,  that  it  is 
not  really  a  case  of  the  interests  of  the  organization  against 
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the  interests  of  the  individual,  for  in  the  long  run  what  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  organization  will  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  individual. 

I  think  people  often  identify  themselves  with  the  group 
interest,  feeling  consciously  or  unconsciously  that  it  will  be 
to  their  own  interest  in  the  end.  Once  I  was  being  rowed, 
with  a  friend,  across  Lake  Como  on  a  summer  day  at  noon. 
We  were  all  good-sized  people,  it  was  an  exceptionally  hot 
day,  and  the  rower  became  about  the  hottest  looking  man  I 
ever  saw.  I  summoned  up  enough  Italian  to  try  to  express 
my  sympathy  for  him,  to  deplore  the  heat.  He  looked  at 
me  in  amazement  and  replied,  "But  it's  good  for  the  vines." 
Probably  he  had  no  vines  himself,  but  he  had  identified  him- 
self with  the  community  interest.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
willing  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  all,  he  saw  his  own  interest 
included  in  that  of  all,  even  although  he  probably  could  not 
have  put  it  into  words. 

This  sounds  as  if  I  were  saying  that  people  are  incapable 
of  anything  but  self-interest,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  mis- 
understand me  on  this  point.  I  am  not  pitting  idealistic 
and  materiahstic  conceptions  against  each  other.  I  maintain 
that  my  conception  of  self-interest  is  an  idealistic  one.  I 
heard  it  said  once  that  in  any  group  you  should  have  an 
idealist  and  a  materialist  and  thus  both  views  would  get  full 
consideration.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  that.  It  would  raise 
the  same  dilemma  as  was  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  daughter 
of  the  clergyman  who  was  offered  a  bishopric.  A  friend  of 
the  family  came  to  call  and  was  received  by  the  daughter, 
whom  he  asked  if  they  had  decided  to  accept  the  call.  She 
replied,  ''I  don't  know.  Father  is  in  his  study  praying  for 
guidance  and  Mother  is  upstairs  packing." 

It  must  be  evident  to  you  now  that  I  do  not  look  on  self- 
interest  as  a  bad  word.  Patriotism  is  self-interest  of  the 
noblest  kind.  We  fight  for  our  country  because  it  is  a  larger 
self.  How  often  we  hear  a  man  try  to  prove  that  he  is  "dis- 
interested." How  often  we  hear,  "There's  nothing  in  it  for 
me."    But  why  shouldn't  there  be  something  in  it  for  him? 
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To  say  that  a  man  is  "disinterested"  is,  I  think,  not  to  praise 
him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  grave  reproach.  Growth,  de- 
velopment, means  that  we  want  things — and  get  them.  To 
be  sure,  if  when  a  man  says  he  is  disinterested  in  a  matter  he 
means  that  he  is  not  going  to  make  it  a  question  of  private 
gain  when  it  should  be  a  question  of  the  public  good,  we  can 
only  heartily  approve.  But  what  I  am  urging  is  that  we 
should  be  as  interested,  as  self-interested,  as  possible,  but 
only  as  members  of  the  highest  unity  with  which  we  are 
capable  of  identifying  ourselves. 

Let  us  note,  too,  a  point  in  regard  to  sympathy,  namely, 
that  the  sympathy  of  identification  is  very  different  from 
the  sympathy  from  outside.  I  speak  of  this  because  it  is 
often  said  that  the  coming  together  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee under  plans  of  employee  representation  is  going  to 
make  each  sympathize  with  the  other.  I  think  this  is  true, 
but  I  think  they  will  have  the  best  kind  of  sympathy  as  fast 
as  they  can  unify  their  purposes.  The  definition  of  sym- 
pathy given  by  most  psychologists  today  is  a  feeling  with 
rather  than  a  feeling  for.  A  recent  writer,  a  psychologist, 
gives  a  good  illustration  in  the  case  of  a  man  losing  his  wife. 
He  says  that  a  friend  who  has  also  lost  his  wife  will  sympa- 
thize with  him;  a  friend  who  has  feared  at  some  time  or 
another  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  wife  will  sympathize 
with  him,  but  a  little  less;  a  friend  who  has  never  thought  of 
the  possibility,  still  less;  and  a  friend  who  has  never  had  a 
wife,  much  less  still.  In  other  words,  this  psychologist 
makes  sympathy  depend  on  similar  experience.  While  realiz- 
ing that  sympathy  may  be  born  of  the  imagination,  while 
realizing  also  that  similar  experience  does  by  no  means 
always  produce  sympathy,  I  should  say  in  general  that  when 
purposes  of  employers  and  employees  become  so  integrated 
that  they  make  one  purpose,  then  we  have  the  most  real, 
the  most  vital  sympathy — a  feeling  with  rather  than  a  feel- 
ing for. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  confidence.  Everywhere  in 
England  I  was  told  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  settling  the 
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coal  strike  was  a  lack  of  confidence  on  both  sides,  that  this 
was  so  marked  that  when  one  side  acted  in  perfectly  good 
faith,  the  other  side  was  always  suspicious  and  attributed 
every  kind  of  a  base  motive.  I  do  not  believe  that  confi- 
dence will  ever  be  attained  except  by  making  the  aims  of 
employers  and  employees  the  same.  I  had  one  amusing 
story  told  me  of  this  lack  of  confidence.  A  man  known 
throughout  England  for  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  workmen,  himself  the  head  of  a  business,  received  a  call 
from  a  labor  leader.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  told 
him  some  of  his  ideas  in  regard  to  labor,  what  he  thought 
could  be  done,  what  he  himself  was  trying  to  do.  At  the  end 
of  the  interview,  when  he  got  up  to  go,  the  labor  man  said, 
"I'm  glad  to  have  met  you,  Mr.  B,  I've  enjoyed  our  talk, 
and  I  hope  when  you  come  to  Huddlestone  you'll  come  to 
see  me — my  hobby  is  china." 

If  participation  means  playing  one's  part  in  an  integrative 
unity,  if  we  want  to  get  what  each  one  has  to  contribute, 
what  are  some  of  the  rules  which  we  should  lay  down  for 
our  guidance?  First,  I  should  say,  never,  if  possible,  allow 
an  either-or  situation  to  be  created.  This  is  done  when  the 
Yes  or  No  style  of  question  is  put  to  the  group,  as,  Shall 
this  go  into  effect  Thursday  morning?  Such  questions  are 
often  put  in  groups  where  the  members  are  supposed  to  be 
participating  (not  merely  consenting),  as  in  committees  or 
boards  of  directors.  The  objection  to  this  way  of  opening 
discussion  is  that  by  presenting  two  alternatives,  you  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  a  situation;  it  means  a 
greatly  impoverished  thinking,  a  diminution  of  your  mental 
resources;  it  often  paralyzes  thinking  or  canalizes  thinking. 
Look  at  the  college  debate:  Resolved,  that  so  and  so  be 
done.  That  gives  us  at  once  a  Yes  or  No  question:  we  will 
do  it  or  we  won't  do  it.  That  is  fatal  to  the  best  thinking. 
There  are  almost  always  more  than  two  alternatives  in  a 
situation,  and  our  job  is  to  analyze  the  situation  carefully 
enough  for  as  many  as  possible  to  appear. 

A  Yes  or  No  question  is  in  itself  a  pre-judgment.   Let  me 
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give  an  illustration.  An  association  took  up  the  question 
of  taking  part  in  Defense  Day.  Many  thought  they  should 
show  their  patriotism,  their  willingness  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  opposed  to  all 
military  demonstration;  the  passivists  wanted  to  commit 
the  association  definitely  to  an  attitude  of  noncompliance. 
The  question  was  put:  Shall  we  cooperate  or  not? — a  Yes 
or  No  question.  But  there  might  have  been  considered 
other  alternatives:  the  possibility  of  hostile  demonstration, 
the  possibility  of  cooperating  perfunctorily,  registering  res- 
ervations, or  there  might  have  been  an  integration.  Be- 
tween the  men  who  like  war  and  those  who  say,  "You  will 
never  again  see  me  in  khaki,"  there  are  those  who  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  war  before  they  put 
on  khaki.  This  association  might  therefore  have  agreed  to 
try  to  influence  public  opinion  by  some  demonstration 
against  war,  at  the  same  time  deciding  to  cooperate  in  the 
Defense  Day  demonstration,  assuming  that  if  war  should 
come  they  would  take  part. 

If  you  will  look  back  over  your  experience  on  any  com- 
mittee, I  think  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  for-or-against 
attitude  which  makes  conflict,  that  when  you  put  up  an 
executive  policy  in  the  form  of.  Shall  this  be  done  or  not 
done?  you  often  find  you  have  a  fight  on  your  hands.  If  we 
look  upon  conference  as  not  primarily  for  voting  but  for 
deliberation,  discussion,  the  pooling  of  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, and  purposes,  then  the  rule  should  be:  Look  for  all 
the  factors  in  the  situation;  guide  your  conference  or  com- 
mittee so  that  two  alternatives  do  not  present  themselves  in 
the  early  stages  of  discussion;  curb  those  who  wish  to  vote 
the  moment  two  clear-cut  alternatives  appear  from  out  the 
discussion.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  discussion  is 
merely  to  sharp-cut  the  issue,  and  that  when  that  is  done  we 
are  then  ready  to  vote.  Not  at  all.  Postpone  facing  alter- 
natives until  more  than  two  are  brought  out.  If  two  are 
proposed  prematurely,  break  them  up,  add  others,  and  then 
the  final  alignment  may  be  different  from  the  first. 
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In  short,  we  do  not  get  full  participation  unless  we  avoid 
either-or  situations.  Suppose  our  competitors  have  cut  the 
price  of  some  article.  If  we  ask  in  our  executive  committee 
whether  or  not  we  shall  cut  under  our  competitors,  we 
thereby  create  an  either-or  situation  with  all  its  handicap, 
instead  of  trying  to  get  from  our  executives  some  thinking 
on  how  to  meet  the  situation  in  some  other  way,  which  is, 
of  course,  what  we  really  wish,  as  that  kind  of  competition 
has  an  obvious  limit. 

We  are  asking  ourselves  if  we  can  formulate  any  rules 
to  guide  us  in  this  matter  of  participation,  which  we  are 
taking  to  mean  two  things:  the  contribution  of  each  indi- 
vidual and  the  coordination  of  such  contributions.  For 
coordination  we  need  understanding  and  for  understanding 
we  need  openness  and  explicitness.  In  the  case  of  conflict, 
openness  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  you  cannot  integrate 
differences  until  you  know  what  they  are.  "Cards  on  the 
table"  has  become  almost  you  might  say  the  slogan  of  the 
impartial  chairmen  in  the  clothing  industry.  I  think  the 
success  of  these  men  is  partly  due  to  their  refusal  to  take 
part  in  union  politics  and  their  insistence  on  having  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  laid  before  them. 

Indeed,  secrecy  is  being  attacked  from  many  quarters. 
What  is  called  open  business  is  advocated  by  many.  Mr. 
John  A.  Cole  of  the  Lord  Electric  Company  says,  in  his 
paper  on  the  National  Agreement:  *'No  association  of  cap- 
ital or  labor  should  be  afraid  to  allow  the  other  party  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  at  its  meetings. 
....  The  principle  of  having  a  union  represented  at  our 
business  meetings  was  tried  out  locally  with  most  gratifying 
results." 

Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  head  of  the  Cocoa  Works  at 
York,  gives  a  talk  three  times  a  year  to  representatives  from 
the  entire  works,  in  which  he  lays  before  them  the  exact 
condition  of  the  company.  I  was  very  fortunate  in  being  in 
York  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Rowntree  made  one  of  these 
reports.    It  was  one  of  the  best  speeches  I  ever  heard,  and 
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it  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  have  a  large  influence  in  in- 
spiring confidence,  in  arousing  effort,  in  providing  that 
invaluable  incentive  of  understanding  and  also  the  feeling 
of  being  part  of  a  group  purpose.^ 

I  said  that  there  were  two  elements  in  understanding, 
openness  and  explicitness.  I  mean  by  the  latter  that  we  have 
to  find  out  what  we  really  want,  ourselves  and  others,  for 
you  can  seldom  tell  by  the  general  phrases  people  use.  Let 
me  illustrate.  We  may  say  that  a  man  "is  taking  a  drink." 
Now  of  course  a  man  is  never  "taking  a  drink."    He  is: 

1.  Quenching  thirst 

2.  Being  sociable 

3.  Drowning  trouble 

4.  Stimulating  himself 

5.  Acting  from  habit 

6.  Defying  the  amendment,  asserting  his  individual  rights. 

You  see  how  inadequate  it  is  to  say  that  a  man  is  taking 
a  drink.  He  may  be  doing  any  one  of  these,  or  two  or  three 
combined,  or  all  of  them  combined.  We  cannot  understand 
our  own  desires  or  those  of  others  unless  we  have  taken  the 
blanket  expression  which  we  customarily  use  for  them  and 
tried  to  find  out  what  it  means,  unless  we  have  broken  our 
desires  up  into  their  parts  and  seen  the  relation  of  these 
parts  to  one  another;  for  the  essential  nature  of  a  unity  is 
the  relation  of  its  parts,  as  I  tried  to  make  clear  last  week. 

I  have  said  that  participation  rests  on  two  foundation 
stones — understanding  and  coordination.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  to  learn  about  coordination  is  that  it  must 
begin  at  the  bottom,  not  at  the  top.  I  think  the  success  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  plan  depends  largely  on  the  fact 
that  the  joint  machinery  of  cooperation  begins  at  the  very 
bottom.  One  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  con- 
sent and  participation  is  that  consent  is  not  part  of  the 

^  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  advantage  of  openness  in  business  has 
been  recognized  by  more  than  a  few,  or  that  those  few  have  carried  it  far 
even  theoretically.  Giving  cost  information  to  workers,  for  instance,  has 
hardly  been  more  than  suggested.  Most  employers  would  think  that  im- 
possible. 
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process,  it  comes  at  the  end  of  or  after  the  process.  Par- 
ticipation is  not  only  part  of  the  process;  it  should  begin 
with  the  beginning  of  the  process.  And  let  us  clearly  un- 
derstand what  we  mean  by  that.  It  is,  indeed,  a  common- 
place that  when  differences  between  people  grow  instead  of 
being  smoothed  out  while  they  are  in  their  incipient  stage, 
reconciliation  will  be  much  more  difficult — let  your  differ- 
ences crystallize  and  you  will  probably  find  yourself  with  a 
fight  on  your  hands.  But  while  we  all  recognize  that,  we 
do  not  understand  with  equal  clearness  that  any  contribu- 
tion I  may  have  to  make  to  an  undertaking  can  be  correlated 
with  the  contributions  of  the  others  more  successfully  if  the 
opportunity  is  given  early  in  the  undertaking. 

We  have  a  very  hopeful  sign  in  the  management  of  today 
in  the  opportunity  often  given  to  labor  and  management  to 
confer  and  integrate  from  the  beginning,  before  sides  have 
crystallized,  before  problems  have  become  grievances,  before 
the  conference  has  become  a  fight.  There  is  a  tendency  to- 
day in  many  plants,  even  where  employee  representation  does 
not  exist,  and  far  more  so  where  it  does,  for  foreman  and 
workers,  or  department  head  and  workers,  to  have  some  sort 
of  consultation  about  everyday  matters  as  they  come  up. 
This  under  some  forms  of  employee  representation  is  made 
a  formal  or  obligatory  matter.  Many  foremen  consult  with 
the  employee  representatives  before  inaugurating  any  new 
practice.  They  thus  not  only  often  get  the  benefit  of  sug- 
gestions from  the  workers,  but  also  they  can  anticipate  ob- 
jections and  avoid  collective  resistance.  On  the  other  side, 
the  workers  come  to  appreciate  the  foreman's  difficulties,  the 
problems  connected  with  the  department,  or  often,  indeed, 
problems  connected  with  the  running  of  the  whole  plant.  No 
one  who  has  watched  participation  in  the  early  stages  can 
doubt  its  advantage. 

What  we  want,  then,  is  coordination  from  the  bottom  and 
all  along  the  line.  This  is  successful  organization  engineer- 
ing. We  are  trying  to  work  out  a  system  of  decentralization 
combined  with  a  satisfactory  system  of  cross-functioning  so 
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that  the  participation  I  am  speaking  of  may  be  a  continuous 
process. 

The  English  Labor  Party  is,  I  think,  making  a  mistake 
in  asking  for  what  they  call  "independent  control."  It  is 
true  that  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  in  191 7  and 
the  Miners'  Federation  in  1918  asked  for  "joint  control." 
This  has  been  the  official  demand  of  the  English  Labor 
Party,  but  speech  after  speech  indicates  that  they  do  not 
mean  by  that  what  we  are  calling  this  evening  "joint  con- 
trol," for  over  and  over  again  we  hear  the  demand  for 
"independent"  control,  "independent"  power.  And  that 
means,  exactly  as  the  phrase  implies,  that  labor  should  be 
given  a  certain  authority  in  its  capacity  as  labor,  and  that 
this  authority  should,  in  the  later  stages  of  management,  be 
joined  to  the  authority  exercised  by  management.  This 
seems  to  me  to  rest  on  a  wholly  unsound  principle  of 
organization. 

Participation  in  the  early  stages  should  begin  even  with 
the  preliminary  fact-finding.  Mr.  Laski  in  his  last  book 
talks  about  "independent  investigation,"  and  suggests  that 
the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  should  "independ- 
ently" study  the  problem  of  safety  in  mines,  and  he  speaks 
of  "the  vast  and  unequalled  body  of  experience"  on  which 
they  have  to  draw.  I  want  to  use  that  body  of  experience, 
but  in  joint  investigation,  for  it  is  usually  too  late  for  that 
experience  to  be  integrated  with  that  of  the  managers  by 
the  time  the  separate  reports  are  finished.  When  we  have 
the  two  finished  reports  of  "independent"  investigation,  the 
stage  is  set  for  a  fight — of  some  sort. 

In  America  we  are  alive  to  this  difficulty.  In  the  confer- 
ence committees  in  the  clothing  industry  a  great  point  is 
made  of  the  necessity  of  joint  investigation.  And  Mr. 
Burton  tells  us  that  joint  fact-finding  has  become  a  char- 
acteristic procedure  under  employee  representation  plans. 
He  says: 

Joint  fact-finding  on  a  large  scale  has  been  a  noteworthy  ac- 
complishment under  the  employee   representation  plan   of  the 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Agreement  on  facts  as  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion is  encouraged  at  every  step As  originally  drafted 

jointly  by  the  management  and  general  chairman  representing  the 
employees  in  the  engine  and  train  service,  the  procedure  outlined 
for  referring  matters  beyond  the  official  first  hearing  of  the  case 
prescribed  that  there  be  "a  joint  statement  of  agreed  on  facts," 
....  and  the  representation  plans  adopted  later  by  other 
branches  of  the  service  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  embody  the 
same  provision. 

I  suppose  we  have  all  seen  cases  where,  business  condi- 
tions being  such  that  management  considered  wage  reduc- 
tions necessary,  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  workers  was 
obtained  not  by  discussion  and  persuasion,  but  by  a  joint 
study  of  the  facts  underlying  these  business  conditions. 

The  time  is  coming,  I  believe,  when  the  advantage  of  a 
joint  investigation  of  facts  as  a  basis  for  public  policy  will 
become  so  clear  that  the  public  will  insist  on  it.  Suppose 
the  engineers  tending  to  believe  in  the  desirability  of  "giant 
power"  developed  for  public  service  and  the  engineers  tend- 
ing to  look  at  the  advantage  of  private  utility  companies 
should  join  in  their  investigations;  might  we  not  then  hope 
to  get  a  report  we  could  trust? 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  participation  is  not. 
I  mean  participation  as  we  are  now  defining  it,  not  mere 
taking  part,  but  functional  relating.  It  is  not  fi.ghting. 
Many  have  thought  that  the  most  we  could  do  for  the  in- 
dustrial struggle  was  to  set  a  fair  field  for  the  fight.  But 
according  to  the  fundamental  principle  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, that  would  not  be  the  most  fruitful  way  of  man- 
aging human  relations. 

Take,  again,  collective  bargaining,  which  is  constantly 
being  put  forward  as  the  right  relation  between  capital  and 
labor.  While  I  think  it  has  been  a  necessary  step  on  the 
way,  and  while,  indeed,  it  is  today  exactly  as  necessary  as 
ever,  while  I  am  sure  that  a  grave  mistake  has  been  made 
when  arrangements  between  employers  and  employees  have 
not  given  the  unions  the  chance  to  use  through  collective 
bargaining  what  economic  power  they  had,  still,  collective 
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bargaining  rests  on  the  balance  of  power  and  results  in 
compromise,  both  of  which  I  think  we  are  going  some  time 
to  outgrow.  I  think,  indeed,  that  there  are  a  good  many 
people  today  who  are  thinking  of  employee  representation 
and  of  union-management  cooperation  as  developing  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  be  a  step  beyond  collective  bargaining, 
are  thinking  of  them  as  resting  on  the  principle  of  functional 
relating. 

We  have  a  clear  recognition  of  this  in  the  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  labor  can  make  constructive  con- 
tributions to  management.  Mr.  William  H.  Johnston, 
president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
distinguishes  between  what  he  calls  the  protective  and  the 
constructive  function  of  the  workers.  Under  the  former, 
he  lists  the  negotiation  of  wage  rates  and  working  rules 
and  the  prevention  of  injustice  to  workers.  Of  the  latter, 
he  says  that  the  unions  should  help  management  in  its 
service  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  happened  in 
America  last  year  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Green,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  three  public 
speeches,  offered  the  services  of  the  unions  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  management.  Indeed,  we  see  in  many  places 
this  change  in  the  attitude  of  labor.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Amalgamated  saw  its  activity  as  confined  to  fighting  the 
owners  of  the  clothing  industry,  but  look  at  some  of  their 
activities  of  recent  years:  they  have  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing employment  insurance,  they  have  financed  a  clothing 
factory  in  Russia,  and  they  have  a  local  bank.  Mr.  Burton, 
in  his  study  of  employee  representation,  has  given  a  good 
many  interesting  examples  of  the  contributions  made  by 
employees  in  the  telephone  companies  associated  with  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  since  the 
system  of  joint  conferences  has  been  introduced. 

In  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  plan  the  unions  are  recognized 
as  constructive  factors  in  railroad  operation.  The  plan 
provides  for  continuous  cooperation,  not  merely  when  a 
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grievance  arises  or  when  labor  wishes  to  make  some  demand 
on  management,  and  it  is  understood  that  unions  and  man- 
agement are  to  work  together  for  improved  railroad  service, 
elimination  of  waste,  and  better  operating  efficiency;  also 
for  improving  working  conditions,  stabilizing  employment, 
and  sharing  the  gains  of  cooperation. 

In  England  we  have  many  interesting  examples  of  con- 
structive contributions  made  by  labor  to  management.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  a  man  with  so  much  influence  in  the 
English  Labor  Party  as  G.  D.  H.  Cole  should  say:  'The 
whole  shop  steward  movement  and  all  the  movements  asso- 
ciated with  it  are  ....  forms  of  machinery  ....  to 
make  [the  workers']  grievances  more  articulate."  This  is 
not  fair  to  the  shop  steward  movement,  for  I  myself  know 
shop  stewards  in  England  who  are  as  capable  of  making 
contributions  to  management  as  many  on  the  managing  staff 
of  those  firms,  and  are  being  increasingly  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Whenever  the  workmen  are  taken  into  counsel,  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  to  them  that  the  aim  is  not  merely 
industrial  peace,  to  avoid  strikes,  nor  to  anticipate  the  union 
organizer,  that  is,  to  create  some  internal  machinery  which 
will  make  union  affiliation  seem  unnecessary;  that  it  is  not 
merely  to  adjust  petty  grievances  more  expeditiously,  nor 
is  it  merely  a  sop,  or  a  way  to  get  the  managerial  policy 
across,  or  even  to  provide  a  better  field  for  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  certainly  not  a  matter  of  altruism;  but  that  it  is 
in  order  to  get  every  bit  of  knowledge  and  experience  the 
man  in  daily  touch  with  the  processes  and  details  of  the 
business  has  gained.  A  workman  said  to  me,  "The  directors 
want  to  satisfy  us  as  far  as  they  can  on  a  sound  business 
basis."  He  thought  that  he  was  praising  his  directors,  but 
this,  of  course,  should  not  be  the  aim  of  the  directors,  merely 
to  "satisfy,"  and  that  should  be  made  clear  to  every  rim- 
ployee.  The  success  and  progress  of  any  business  will 
depend  largely  on  its  ability  to  get  his  fullest  contribution 
from  every  man  in  office  or  factory,  store  or  bank. 
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In  summary  and  in  conclusion,  there  are  three  chief 
problems  of  organization  engineering:  how  to  educate  and 
train  the  members  of  an  organization  so  that  each  can  give 
the  most  he  is  capable  of:  secondly,  how  to  give  to  each  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  contribution;  thirdly,  how  to  unify 
the  various  contributions,  that  is,  the  problem  of  coordina- 
tion, confessedly  the  crux  of  business  organization. 

I  should  like  to  quote  Mr.  Dennison  on  all  these  points. 
In  regard  to  the  first  he  says: 

We  should  analyze  our  material — men  and  women — to  discover 
their  deeper  and  their  more  superficial  characteristics  and,  while 
making  the  most  of  what  they  are,  we  should  try  to  find  ways  to 
develop  them  into  still  higher  units  of  service. 

In  regard  to  my  second  point  he  says: 

The  managing  ability  of  all  employees  is  a  great  untapped 
source  of  social  wealth.  For,  based  upon  order-giving,  our  or- 
ganizing so  far  has  been  planned  to  do  without  and  to  suppress 
the  managing  possibilities  which  lie  in  small  degree  in  each  of 
large  numbers  of  men. 

In  regard  to  my  third  point  he  says: 

Organization  as  an  engineering  project  will  plan  so  as  to  ar- 
range the  influences  about  its  members  that  every  possible  bit  of 
their  abilities  shall  be  brought  out  and  aligned  into  the  main 
direction  of  effort  of  the  whole  organization. 

That  last  phrase  is  what  this  whole  paper  has  been  written 
to  show.  If  we  have  got  beyond  mere  consent,  so  also  we 
have  got  beyond  mere  participation.  Our  contribution  is 
of  no  value  unless  it  is  effectively  related  to  the  contributions 
of  all  the  others  concerned.  This  is  a  problem  which  needs 
the  best  efforts  of  our  best  organization  engineers.  For  the 
"will  to  integrate,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  not  enough. 
Integrative  unity  willed  with  ardor  will  not  unfold  itself 
before  our  eyes.  By  willing  ends  we  do  not  automatically 
will  means.  The  success  of  organization  engineering  de- 
pends on  its  treatment  of  the  problem  of  participation,  of 
functional  relating.  To  draw  out  the  capacities  of  all  and 
then  to  fit  these  together  is  our  problem. 
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Have  we  stated  our  problem  in  accordance  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  we  considered  last  week?  I  believe  we 
have,  for  those  principles  were  evoking,  what  we  are  calling 
here  drawing  out  the  capacities  of  all;  secondly,  reciprocal 
interacting  and  integrating,  what  we  are  calling  here  co- 
ordinating; and  finally,  emerging,  which,  translated  as  busi- 
ness progress,  is  the  aim  of  organization  engineering. 


XIII 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CONCILIATION  AND 
ARBITRATION 

By  M.  P.  FOLLETT 

I  THINK  we  should  decide  at  the  outset  what,  in  a  general 
way,  we  are  going  to  make  the  term  "conciliation"  cover, 
since  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  about  this.  Many 
include  employee  representation,  joint  committees,  and  one 
man  goes  so  far  as  to  include  the  plant  magazine,  since,  he 
says,  its  object  is  conciliation.  It  seems  to  me  best,  however, 
merely  to  take  that  machinery  provided  within  the  industry 
or  by  the  state  which  is  called  machinery  of  conciliation  or 
mediation.  The  purpose  of  such  machinery  is  the  settling  of 
disputes,  whereas  many  of  us  hope  that  some  day  employee 
representation  and  joint  committees  will  have  a  larger  func- 
tion. Indeed,  they  already  have  in  some  instances. 

In  regard  to  the  difference  between  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, while  in  practice  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line, 
in  theory  the  two  are  wholly  different.  The  principle  of 
arbitration  is  that  of  an  adjudicated  dispute;  the  arbitrator, 
a  man  or  a  board,  hears  both  sides  and  gives  the  decision. 
In  cases  of  conciliation,  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  the 
two  sides  to  agreement.  It  is  encouraging  that  conciliation 
is  pretty  generally  recognized  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  way 
of  settling  industrial  disputes  than  arbitration.  In  many 
cases  arbitration  is  resorted  to  only  when  conciliation  fails. 

Most  of  our  states  have  some  conciliation  or  mediation 
machinery.  The  machinery  provided  by  the  United  States 
for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  in  general  is  the 
Conciliation  Service  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  From 
1921  to  1925,  2,000  cases  involving  2,500,000  workers  were 
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referred  to  the  United  States  Conciliation  Service,  and  in 
87%  of  the  cases  settlements  were  reached. 

In  May,  1926,  an  act  was  passed  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  railroads  and  their  employees,  and 
here  conciliation  is  to  be  tried  first,  and  arbitration  only  if 
that  does  not  succeed.  Section  7  reads: 

Wherever  a  controversy  shall  arise  between  a  carrier  or  carriers 
and  its  or  their  employees  which  is  not  settled  either  in  confer- 
ence between  the  representatives  of  the  parties  or  by  the  appro- 
priate adjustment  board  or  through  mediation,  in  the  manner 
provided  in  the  preceding  sections,  such  controversy  may,  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  to  such  controversy,  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  board  of  three  persons 

I  quote  that  merely  to  show  that  arbitration  is  to  be  resorted 
to  only  after  other  measures  have  been  tried  first. 

In  Germany,  the  arbitration  decrees  of  1925  seem  to  com- 
bine arbitration  and  conciliation,  but  arbitration  is  provided 
for  only  when  conciliation  fails.  The  procedure  is  as  follows. 
First,  the  impartial  chairman  appointed  by  the  government 
calls  a  conference  of  the  two  parties  and  attempts  to  bring 
them  to  an  agreement  without  calling  an  official  session  of 
the  board.  An  agreement  concluded  in  this  manner  is  in  no 
way  different  from  any  other  voluntary  agreement  con- 
cluded by  direct  negotiations.  Should  this  effort  of  the  chair- 
man fail,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  organize  an  arbitration 
board  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  party  and  pre- 
sided over  by  himself.  This  board,  although  called  an  arbi- 
tration board,  also  acts  as  a  mediation  agency,  and  only  after 
a  second  effort  to  bring  about  a  voluntary  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  has  failed,  does  the  board  make  a  propo- 
sition of  its  own.  This  is  not,  however,  compulsory  unless 
the  parties  have  agreed  beforehand  that  the  decision  shall  be 
binding. 

In  the  same  year,  1923,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  Nether- 
lands for  conciliation  and  arbitration  of  labor  disputes, 
which  also  provides  for  arbitration  only  after  mediation  has 
failed.  The  act  provides  that  when  a  dispute  occurs  involv- 
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ing  not  less  than  fifty  workers,  the  government,  on  receiving 
notification  from  the  mayor  of  the  commune  concerned,  shall 
appoint  a  conciliator  to  mediate  between  the  parties.  The 
parties  themselves  or  a  trade  organization  may  also  appeal 
to  the  government  conciliator.  If  the  government  conciliator 
does  not  succeed  in  settling  the  dispute,  he  may  recommend 
to  the  parties  to  appeal  either  to  a  conciliation  board  con- 
stituted by  him  or  to  an  arbitration  board.  Arbitration 
awards  are  binding.  The  law  seems  to  have  been  successful 
in  operation.  The  government  conciliators  have  settled  many 
disputes  satisfactorily. 

In  England,  the  Conciliation  Act  of  1896  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  Industrial  Court  Act  of  19 19.  This  act  estab- 
lishes a  permanent  state  arbitration  tribunal.  This  is  a 
semijudicial  body.  The  procedure  is  one  of  pure  arbitration; 
there  is  no  attempt  at  conciliation.  Three  members  usually 
take  a  case;  they  receive  evidence  from  both  sides  and  issue 
the  award. 

The  trade  boards,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  arbitration 
boards.  The  chairman,  who  is  always  one  of  the  three  in- 
dependent members,  is,  and  is  said  to  be,  a  conciliator,  not 
an  arbitrator.  They  are  not  supposed  to  have,  and  do  not 
have,  the  attitude  that  they  are  adjudicating  a  dispute.  They 
consider  that  what  they  are  for  is  to  get  the  two  sides  to 
come  to  agreement.  The  Minister  of  Labor  very  kindly 
allowed  me  to  sit  in  with  one  trade  board  last  summer,  and 
in  that  one  the  effort  undoubtedly  was  not  only  to  find  an 
agreement  which  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  both  sides, 
but  one  to  which  both  sides  had  themselves  contributed. 

There  is  other  conciliation  machinery  provided  by  parlia- 
mentary acts,  but  I  have  spoken  of  that  most  in  use. 

As  conciliation  is  generally  considered  a  better  method 
than  arbitration,  as  many  industries  or  firms  have  inaugur- 
ated conciliation  machinery,  let  us  consider  why  conciliation 
is  better  than  arbitration.  First,  since  arbitration  is  often 
thought  of  as  a  judicial  process,  where  the  arbitrator  decides 
that  one  side  is  right  and  the  other  wrong,  the  side  against 
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whom  the  award  is  made  will  always  bide  its  time,  will  al- 
ways try  to  acquire  power,  as  against  the  other  side,  so  that 
it  may  conquer  another  day.  No  external  settling  of  the 
conflict  will  be  successful  in  the  long  run. 

The  most  usual  view  of  arbitration,  however,  is  not  that 
an  arbitrary  decision  is  given  for  one  side  or  the  other.  It 
is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  an  arbitration  decision 
will  be  a  compromise.  But  more  and  more  people  are  coming 
to  agree  that  compromise  is  not  the  best  way  of  settling 
dispute.  Someone  in  England  said  to  me:  "The  principle  of 
arbitration  is  to  split  the  difference,  and  that  makes  both 
sides  suspicious.  It  is  too  easy.  They  feel  no  confidence 
that  a  well  grounded  decision  has  been  arrived  at."  In  an 
article  in  an  American  magazine  I  find  the  same  view  ex- 
pressed: "Arbitration  is  not  fair  because  the  decision  is 
usually  a  compromise  decision."  Another  American  writer 
says  that  arbitration  does  not  establish  justice  because  third 
parties,  not  being  so  well  informed  on  the  matters  under 
dispute,  adopt  the  method  of  splitting  the  difference. 

But  if  the  charge  of  compromise  can  be  brought  against 
arbitration,  it  can  be  brought  against  conciliation,  too. 
There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  between  the  com- 
promise of  arbitration  and  the  compromise  of  conciliation: 
in  the  one  case  you  have  an  adjudicated  compromise;  in  the 
other,  an  internally  adjusted  compromise,  a  compromise  to 
which  both  parties  agree,  to  which  both  parties  have  perhaps 
contributed.  But  whenever  I  seem  to  draw  the  line  sharply 
like  this,  please  remember  that  these  two  are  always  shading 
into  each  other.  Many  a  so-called  arbitrator  sees  that  there 
is  something  better  than  compromise;  many  a  conciliator 
has  never  thought  of  anything  beyond. 

Another  objection  to  arbitration,  and  one  strongly  voiced 
by  the  unions,  is  that  it  does  away  with  negotiation,  deprives 
the  workers  of  part  of  their  bargaining  power.  The  new 
arbitration  machinery  in  Germany  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized by  the  trade-unions  on  this  ground,  that  the  strong 
trade-unions  are  hampered  by  state  intervention  in  their 
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exercise  of  collective  bargaining.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
arbitration  often,  or  perhaps  usually,  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  strength  of  both  sides.  A  case  occurred  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  about  two  years  ago  where  it  was 
pretty  evident,  during  arbitration  on  a  question  of  wages 
for  a  certain  class  of  employees,  that  what  they  obtained  by 
arbitration  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  strong  enough 
to  enforce  a  wage  increase  without  the  arbitration  board. 
In  a  dispute  in  Germany  I  saw  a  similar  instance  of  the 
award  following  the  strength  of  the  union,  only  in  this  case 
the  union  was  not  strong  and  the  award  was  not  favorable 
to  labor.  One  of  the  trade-union  representatives  accused  the 
government  official  conducting  the  case  of  partiality.  He 
replied:  ''Are  your  unions  strong  enough  to  propose  better 
wages  than  I  propose?"    . 

After  the  Canadian  Act  for  investigation  and  conciliation 
in  industrial  disputes  had  been  in  existence  for  some  years, 
I  was  rather  amused  one  day,  in  reading  the  testimony  of  a 
large  executive  in  its  favor,  at  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
based  his  opinion.  He  said:  "The  act  gives  us  time  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  labor  market,  and  to  find  out 
whether,  if  the  men  strike,  they  will  win.  That's  the  beauty 
of  the  act." 

It  is  my  opinion,  founded  on  my  observation  of  industrial 
disputes,  that  whether  we  have  an  arbitration  board  or  a 
mediator,  or  whatever  the  machinery  is  for  settling  disputes, 
the  balance  of  economic  power  of  the  moment  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  decision.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  also 
my  opinion,  and  I  have  been  confirmed  in  this  by  one  of  our 
most  successful  mediators,  that  the  effort  on  each  side  to 
get  its  own  way  through  the  use  of  its  economic  power  has 
decreased  in  some  industries  where  the  confidence  between 
employers  and  employees  has  been  gaining  ground.  There 
seems  to  be  an  ever  increasing  wish  to  settle  a  dispute — 
some  say  "fairly,"  Professor  Ripley  says  according  to 
"logic,"  I  should  say  by  an  attempt  to  integrate  the  desires 
of  both  sides. 
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Ramsey  Muir,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Westminster,  says: 
"What  is  breaking  down  in  industry  is  what  has  already 
broken  down  in  international  relations  ....  the  system 
of  ...  .  the  balance  of  power."  At  the  same  time,  arbi- 
trators in  industrial  disputes  tell  me,  "It  always  comes  down 
to  one  thing,  the  balance  of  power."  Both  are  right,  of 
course.  The  balance  of  economic  power  at  the  moment  is 
the  chief  factor  in  settling  most  industrial  disputes.  But 
Mr.  Muir  is  also  right,  for  there  are  many  signs  that  this 
is  changing. 

The  chief  objection  to  arbitration  is  that  while  arbitra- 
tion boards  hear  the  evidence  from  both  sides,  arbitration 
pure  and  simple  does  not  allow  for  a  process  of  interchange 
of  ideas  between  the  two  sides  which  may  lead  to  modifica- 
tions and  changes  on  the  part  of  both  sides.  Hence  people 
come  to  it  in  the  wrong  attitude.  If  the  award  is  to  be  given 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  even  if  a  compromise  is  expected, 
the  members  on  each  side  have  to  make  out  a  case  for  their 
side.  They  do  not  come  in  the  attitude  that  the  other  party 
may  have  something  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing.  In  a  con- 
ference where  conciliation  is  the  object,  you  can  actually 
watch  (you  must  often  have  done  so)  the  changes  going  on 
in  the  minds  of  those  present  while  the  conference  proceeds. 
You  must  have  seen  an  interpenetrating  of  ideas — that 
process  we  discussed  two  weeks  ago.  A  Canadian  who  had 
watched  the  administration  of  the  Investigation  and  Con- 
ciliation Act  already  referred  to  said,  "The  most  obvious 
virtue  of  the  act  ....  lies  in  bringing  the  parties  together 
....  where  a  free  and  frank  discussion  of  the  differences 
may  take  place  and  the  dispute  may  be  threshed  out." 

I  was  interested  in  England  to  hear  one  man,  who  com- 
plained of  the  industrial  court  which  I  mentioned  above, 
say  he  did  not  consider  that  it  followed  the  proper  pro- 
cedure because  "the  parties  never  get  in  touch  with  each 
other  in  the  industrial  court."  Another  man,  a  chairman  of 
one  of  the  trade  boards,  said  to  me:  "If  one  side  is  standing 
out  for  sixpence  an  hour  and  the  other  for  a  shilling  an  hour, 
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it  is  of  no  use  to  decide  on  ninepence;  you  have  got  to 
carry  the  members  with  you."  This  was  a  pronouncement 
against  compromise  and  also  a  recognition  that  the  parties 
must  themselves  take  part  in  the  adjustment,  that  it  cannot 
satisfactorily  be  made  for  them.  In  pure  arbitration  the 
only  task  recognized  is  that  of  deciding  between,  not  of 
bringing  the  two  parties  together.  The  conciliator  or  medi- 
ator, on  the  other  hand,  tries  to  energize  the  two  parties  to 
the  controversy  to  reach  their  own  decision.  Unless  both 
sides  are  satisfied,  the  struggle  will  go  on,  underneath  if  not 
openly.  We  see  again  and  again  that  unless  an  agreement 
is  heartily  ratified  by  both  sides,  it  seldom  lasts.  Business 
men,  of  course,  always  try  to  make  their  agreements  court- 
proof,  and  yet  we  know  that  it  is  not  our  subtlety  in  wording 
our  agreement  which  nails  it  down  as  an  agreement. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  prime  necessity  of  bringing  the 
parties  together.  A  mediator  may  recognize  this  necessity 
and  yet  be  thwarted  by  the  parties  objecting  to  the  meet- 
ing. He  then  has  to  exercise  some  ingenuity.  A  strike  in 
Boston  occurred  a  few  years  ago  where  feeling  ran  so  high 
that  the  two  parties  refused  to  meet  each  other.  Three  con- 
necting rooms  were  taken  at  a  hotel.  The  representatives  of 
the  manufacturers  occupied  one  room  with  one  me,diator, 
the  representatives  of  the  workers  another  room  with  the 
other  mediator,  and  the  middle  room  was  kept  for  consulta- 
tion between  the  mediators,  who  ran  backwards  and  for- 
wards making  explanations,  clearing  up  misunderstandings. 
The  case  was  settled  before  the  conference  broke  up,  and 
certainly  in  that  case  the  credit  was  given  to  the  mediators. 
I  shall  touch  on  this  again,  that  is,  on  the  influence  media- 
tors may  exert,  next  week  when  we  consider  leadership.  The 
subject  of  our  conference  this  week  merges  into  that  of  next 
week,  for  nowhere  have  we  better  examples  of  leadership  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  than  we  have  had  in  the  case  of 
certain  mediators  who  led  the  two  parties  to  make  their  own 
decisions  while  encouraging  and  directing  that  process. 

In  speaking  of  the  difference  between  arbitration  and  con- 
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ciliation,  I  have  used  the  expression  "pure  arbitration."  I 
have  had  to  do  that  because  we  have  so  many  different 
methods  followed  in  arbitration.  It  all  depends  on  the  man 
in  charge.  Mr.  Leiserson,  while  with  the  Rochester  Clothing 
Industry,  called  himself  an  industrial  judge,  as  I  think  most 
of  the  impartial  chairmen  in  the  clothing  industry  do.  In  the 
fur  industry,  the  conference  committee  is  even  called  an 
industrial  court.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  told  me 
that  the  reason  the  impartial  chairmen  in  the  clothing  in- 
dustry were  looked  upon  as  judges  was  that  the  men  and 
women  in  the  clothing  industry  were  Jews  and  that  the  Jews 
had  always  held  judges  in  high  esteem;  they  looked  up  to 
them  as  above  kings.  He  said  "You  remember  all  that,  of 
course,  from  the  Book  of  Judges  in  the  Bible."  I  am  afraid 
I  have  forgotten  the  Book  of  Judges,  but  I  think  this  an 
interesting  point. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  both  this  chairman  and  Mr.  Leiser- 
son, and  this  could  probably  be  said  of  most  the  impartial 
chairmen  in  the  clothing  industry,  act  as  judges  and  con- 
ciliators and  educators.  They  try  to  bring  the  parties  them- 
selves into  agreement,  an  agreement  based  on  an  enlarged 
understanding  of  each  other  and  of  the  whole  situation. 

Again,  I  think  the  success  of  Professor  Ripley,  while  offi- 
cial arbitrator  during  the  war  for  the  Adjustment  Commis- 
sion of  the  Shipping  Board,  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  alive  to  the  limitations  of  arbitration  and  compro- 
mise. He  had  often,  to  be  sure,  to  make  compromise  de- 
cisions, but  what  he  always  tried  for  was  the  integration  of 
the  two  sides.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  one  case  he  stated:  "My 
final  decision  was  midway,  but  mind  you — and  this  is  the 
point — it  was  not  a  compromise;  it  was  sheer  logic." 

Mr.  D.  L.  Hoopingarner  in  an  article  on  "Arbitration"  in 
the  Harvard  Business  Review  of  April,  1926,  states:  "There 
are  concrete  evidences  that  cooperative  control  and  joint 
relations  on  the  basis  of  common  conference  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  successful 
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methods  and  coming  to  play  a  greater  and  greater  part  in 
arbitration  itself.  .  .  ." 

I  think  we  may  say  that  the  most  successful  arbitrator 
is  one  who  does  not  "arbitrate,"  but  who  gets  the  parties 
in  the  controversy  face  to  face  and  helps  them  to  work  out 
the  decision  for  themselves,  helps  them  to  larger  under- 
standings, to  reciprocal  modifyings  and  adjustments. 

Probably  one  of  the  reasons  that  arbitration  has  been  ac- 
cepted is  that  as  a  judicial  process  it  is  one  we  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  in  the  courts;  but  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  follow  too  closely  a  judicial  precedent  from  which  the 
courts  themselves  have  begun  to  move  away.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  legal  procedure  today,  the  purely  judicial 
process  is  giving  way  in  two  directions.  First,  there  is  a 
tendency  now  to  try  to  get  people  to  make  their  own  adjust- 
ments to  each  other,  as  in  the  conciliation  courts.  Secondly, 
there  is  an  attempt,  instead  of  pronouncing  judgment  on  the 
individual,  to  direct  his  activities  so  that  he  shall  find  a 
more  successful  way  of  living.  We  have  the  probation  sys- 
tem, the  indeterminate  sentence,  the  juvenile  courts.  Here 
is  a  recognition,  conscious  or  unconscious,  that  men  are 
changed  by  what  they  do.  The  search  in  the  settling  of 
disputes  should  always  be  for  the  best  future  activities  of  the 
parties  concerned.  This  very  fundamental  psychological 
principle  is  accepted  by  most  conciliators.  An  impartial 
chairman  in  the  clothing  industry  said  to  me:  "The  courts 
are  concerned  with  what  has  happened;  our  problem  is  al- 
ways what  is  going  to  happen  afterwards."  Another  man 
said  to  me,  "Arbitration  looks  to  the  past,  conciliation  to 
the  future." 

If  I  have  seemed  to  speak  against  arbitration  as  a  method 
of  settling  industrial  disputes,  it  must  be  understood  that  I 
believe  in  it  unless  a  better  way  can  be  made  to  work, 
as  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  it  for  international  disputes — 
until  we  find  a  better  way. 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  often  have  to  face  in  discussing 
the  ways  of  settling  disputes,  and  that  is  the  wish  of  many 
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not  merely  for  a  settlement  but  for  some  pronouncement  as 
to  what  is  "right"  and  what  is  "wrong."  Mr.  Leiserson  gives 
an  instance  where  the  unions  had  questioned  a  discharge. 
He  decided  that  the  man  should  be  reemployed  but  without 
pay  for  lost  time  and  that  he  should  be  put  into  another 
shop.  The  man  violently  objected  to  this  decision.  He  said: 
"What  I  want  to  know  is,  am  I  right  or  wrong?  If  right, 
I  should  be  reinstated  with  pay.  If  wrong,  I  should  be 
discharged." 

Another  instance  of  the  demand  for  what  is  right  was 
given  me  in  England  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trade  Boards. 
In  a  certain  trade  board  the  proposals  in  regard  to  wages 
were  getting  nearer  and  nearer  until  they  were  only  a  penny 
apart.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  a  Scotsman,  went  to  the 
secretary  and  said,  "What  do  you  think  the  rate  should  be?" 
The  secretary  replied:  "I  don't  think  you  need  worry;  the 
two  sides  seem  to  be  going  to  settle  it."  "But,"  said  the 
Scotsman,  "suppose  they  do  agree  on  a  figure;  it  won't 
necessarily  be  the  right  figure.  You  English  care  about 
nothing  but  compromise;  we  care  about  what  is  right.  You 
English  care  for  nothing  but  coming  to  agreement."  And 
the  secretary  telling  me  this  story  added:  "It  is  always  so 
with  the  Scots.  They  fight  for  a  principle;  they  will  not 
give  way.  The  Scotsman  will  die  for  a  principle."  This, 
coming  from  an  Englishman,  interested  me,  and  I  could  not 
quite  make  out  whether  it  was  said  in  praise  or  as  a  re- 
proach. But  I  should  have  said  to  the  Scotsman:  That  is 
exactly  what  we  are  after,  to  find  what  is  right;  but  we  have 
to  consider  what  the  employees  think  right  and  what  the 
employers  think  right. 

This  same  disregard  of  the  difficulty  of  discovering  what  is 
right  is  found  in  those  writers  who  say  that  questions  of 
fact  can  be  decided  by  arbitration,  but  that  other  questions 
must  be  mediated.  This  position  was  taken  some  years  ago 
in  an  article  in  the  Taylor  Society  Bulletin.  The  writer  said: 
"As  to  conditions  of  work,  experience  so  far  tends  to  show 
that  all  questions  are  arbitrable;  namely,  they  are  capable 
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of  being  decided  by  an  impartial  third  party  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  presented.  Questions  of  pay,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  still  so  unsupported  by  scientific,  basic  facts  as  to  be 
a  matter  of  conciliation  rather  than  of  arbitration."  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  because  the  interpretation  of  facts,  the 
relation  of  facts,  still  leave  room  for  legitimate  disagreement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  we  talk  of  arbitration  or  conciliation  or  of  an  im- 
partial chairman  or  mediator  or  industrial  relations  expert; 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  settling  disputes  is  to  get  as 
near  an  integration  as  possible.  I  will  give  two  illustrations 
of  integration  in  a  wage  dispute,  one  in  England,  one  in 
America.  The  workers  on  a  trade  board  demanded  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  an  hour.  The  employers  said  that  they 
would  give  only  a  shilling.  Neither  side  would  move.  But 
one  of  the  independent  members  said  to  the  workers  out- 
side (the  discussion  had  assumed  that  they  were  talking 
about  the  21 -year  age):  "Would  you  agree  that  this  one- 
and-six  which  you  are  holding  out  for  should  not  apply 
until  the  25-year  age?"  They  said  they  would.  (It  was,  in 
fact,  more  complicated  than  this;  the  proposal  was  that 
there  should  be  different  figures  for  the  different  ages  be- 
tween 21  and  25.)  Now  this  was  nearer  an  integration  than 
a  compromise.  The  one-and-six  against  the  one  shilling 
created  what  we  have  called  an  either-or  situation.  Nothing 
could  be  done  as  long  as  they  stayed  within  that  situation. 
Only  when  someone  thought  of  a  way  which  included  the 
essential  desires  of  both  sides  could  agreement  be  reached. 

I  take  my  American  example  from  one  of  the  cases  settled 
by  the  National  Adjustment  Commission  during  the  war. 
The  case  had  to  do  with  the  right  of  the  Steamship  Pier 
Office  Employees'  Association,  affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen,  to  recognition  by  the  steamship  oper- 
ators. The  employers  contended  that  these  men  so  directly 
represented  them,  especially  through  their  supervision  over 
the  manual  laborers  handling  freight,  that  they  refused  to 
recognize  the  union.   The  men  insisted  on  their  right  of 
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collective  bargaining.  The  arbitrator  considered  that  the 
employers  were  right  in  regard  to  the  men  at  the  top  of  this 
class,  but  that  the  rank  and  file  did  not  thus  "represent" 
the  employers.  This  decision  was  not  a  compromise,  for  it 
fully  satisfied  both  sides.  It  supported  the  employers'  con- 
tention of  freedom  from  union  domination  for  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  at  the  same  time  left  to  the  large  majority  in 
that  class  the  protection  of  the  union,  which  they  badly 
needed. 

I  have  said  that  integration  is  the  best  way  of  settling 
controversy,  and  perhaps  that  implies  that  the  chief  quali- 
fication of  arbitrator  and  conciliator  should  be  that  he  him- 
self be  able  to  find  an  integration,  usually  a  pretty  difficult 
task.  Probably  the  main  reason  why  we  do  not  have  more 
integration  is  that  it  requires  much  more  thinking  on  the 
part  of  arbitrator  or  mediator.  You  remember,  perhaps,  the 
careless  newspaper  reporter  who  spoke  of  Mr.  Brown's  job 
of  "meditation."  Putting  that  one  extra  letter  in  "media- 
tion" got  him  pretty  near  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Moreover, 
besides  finding  the  integration,  the  conciliator  has  to  see  just 
the  right  moment  in  the  proceedings  to  propose  it.  He  can 
sometimes  do  even  better  than  this  and  lead  the  parties 
themselves  to  see  and  suggest  it.  All  mediators  tell  us  that 
the  best  way  to  bring  two  parties  together  is  by  informal 
preliminary  conferences  with  both  sides.  I  have  seen  this 
myself  in  the  case  of  minimum  wage  boards  on  which  I  have 
sat  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  very  marked  in  the  Nash- 
Hillman  controversy.  Unless  those  chiefly  instrumental  in 
settling  that  dispute  had  conferred  many  times  with  each 
side  separately,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  final  joint  conferences 
would  have  been  successful. 

All  the  mediators  with  whom  I  have  talked  personally, 
and  the  shop  stewards,  too,  have  told  me  that  their  chief 
difficulty  is  in  finding  the  solution  which  seems  just  to  both 
sides  and  at  the  same  time  gives  those  representing  the 
workers  a  chance  to  go  back  and  make  their  constituents 
feel  they  have  won  something  for  them,   One  of  the  ablest 
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industrial  relations  counsellors  I  saw  in  England  told  me 
that  he  had  to  exercise  more  ingenuity  in  this  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  job.  This  opens  up  a  number  of  problems 
for  us. 

I  should  like  to  try  to  express  the  job  of  the  mediator  in 
the  terms  of  our  discussion  of  two  weeks  ago,  when  we  were 
trying  to  lay  the  foundations  for  these  three  remaining  talks. 
I  want  to  see  if  we  can  apply  our  idea  of  control  as  resting 
on  integrative  unities  to  the  subject  of  tonight's  conference. 
In  my  talk  with  mediators  I  have  often  noticed  that  that  is 
exactly  their  aim,  to  create  a  unity  of  the  demands  of  workers 
and  employers.  A  mediator  from  the  West,  I  suppose  one 
of  the  ablest  in  the  United  States,  described  his  methods 
to  me  in  this  way.  He  said:  "Suppose  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
to  represent  the  demands  of  the  workers.  First  of  all,  I  find 
out  the  weight  they  give  to  each.  Perhaps  I  find  that  they 
will  go  to  the  stake  for  A  and  B,  but  that  they  do  not  care 
so  much  for  C.  Then  I  examine  the  demands  of  the  em- 
ployers as  expressed  by  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Perhaps  I  find  here 
that  C  is  the  point  upon  which  they  are  determined  never 
to  give  away."  And  he  added:  "Over  and  over  again,  I  find 
that  what  the  employer  will  fight  the  hardest  for  is  not 
what  the  workers  are  willing  to  go  to  the  last  ditch  for,  I 
thus  am  able  by  this  analysis  to  unite  A,  B,  C,  and  D  differ- 
ently from  the  way  they  were  united  by  either  workers  or 
employers."  What  is  this  but  stating,  in  the  terms  we  used 
two  weeks  ago,  that  he  succeeds  in  making  a  different  total 
desire  on  each  side  by  changing  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  constituents  of  these  total  desires,  or  rather,  by 
showing  what  the  relation  really  is,  by  showing  that  a  dif- 
ferent pattern  or  configuration  is  made  by  this  different 
emphasis  of  values?  And  what  is  this  but  leading  the  way 
to  the  next  step,  the  changing  of  the  united  desires  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  here  again  a  new  pattern,  an  emer- 
gent value?  This  is  better  than  arbitration,  arbitration  in 
its  strictest  sense,  because  arbitration  decides  between 
values;  it  is  not  creative  of  new  values. 
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Another  mediator  expressed  what  I  think  is  essentially  the 
same  idea  in  this  way:  "The  two  parties  come  together. 
There  comes  a  moment  in  the  negotiations  when  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  them  is  born.  I  am  the  midwife  to  that 
birth." 

The  Minister  of  Labor  told  me  in  September,  when  I  was 
in  England,  that  a  very  interesting  conciliation  process  was 
going  on  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  he  offered  to  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  learning  about  it.  I  am  going  to 
describe  that  case  very  briefly  to  you,  as  it  illustrates  an 
important  point  and  one  I  have  not  yet  touched  on  in  this 
paper. 

Early  in  1925,  a  contract  for  five  large  motor  boats  was 
placed  with  a  German  firm.  This  was  a  big  blow  to  the 
British  firms.  On  their  own  initiative,  therefore,  they  sug- 
gested ta  the  unions  that  they  should  have  a  joint  confer- 
ence in  order  to  discuss  the  whole  situation.  At  the  first 
meeting,  employers  and  unions  agreed  on  a  joint  inquiry 
into  the  position  of  the  industry  with  special  regard  to  the 
ability  to  meet  foreign  competition.  They  split  the  inquiry 
into  two  sections:  costs  within  the  control  of  the  industry 
and  costs  outside. 

The  first  thing  they  considered  under  Part  I  was  hours, 
wages,  and  conditions  of  work  in  England  and  abroad.  They 
found  that  some  of  the  continental  countries,  while  having 
nominally  a  48-hour  week,  in  a  number  of  instances  have 
extended  it  to  54.  Their  conclusion  on  this  point  was  to 
approach  the  government  to  see  if  they  could  get  hours  on 
the  continent  shortened  to  compare  better  with  the  47  hours 
in  England.  They  probably  had  in  mind  some  sort  of  a 
convention  through  the  International  Labor  Office.  On  the 
subject  of  wages  they  came  to  no  definite  conclusions;  they 
merely  gave  comparisons. 

They  did  come  to  conclusions  on  the  questions  of  inter- 
changeability  and  demarcation,  and  it  is  chiefly  because  of 
these  conclusions  that  I  am  giving  some  account  of  this 
case.  The  lines  of  demarcation  are  rigidly  drawn.  The  craft 
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unions  have  allocated  to  themselves  certain  branches  in  the 
trade  and  do  not  like  to  see  others  encroach  on  their 
preserves.  But  in  shipbuilding  much  can  be  done  by  more 
than  one  craft.  Some  things  can  be  done  equally  well  by 
joiners  and  by  shipwrights.  Some  of  the  work  which  the 
boiler  makers  do  can  be  done  by  the  shipwrights.  Some  of 
the  work  of  engineers  and  plumbers  is  interchangeable. 
Questions  are  always  arising  on  demarcation. 

The  committee  considered  this  question  and  came  to  three 
conclusions.  First,  the  custom  has  been  that  if  one  class 
starts  a  piece  of  work,  that  class  should  finish  it.  They 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  another  class  capable  of  doing 
it  might  finish  it  if  conditions  made  that  seem  desirable. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  cases  where  the  work  may  not 
distinctively  belong  to  any  one  class,  but  by  custom  is  per- 
formed in  one  yard  by  one  class,  in  another  by  another.  The 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  it  was  a  case  of 
work  not  belonging  distinctively  to  any  one  class,  any  one 
competent  should  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

Thirdly,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  when  there  is 
a  definite  shortage  of  craftsmen  in  any  one  class,  men  in 
another  class  capable  of  doing  the  work  should  be  allowed 
to  do  it.  This  referred  mainly  to  joiners  and  shipwrights 
because  there  was  a  shortage  of  joiners,  and  shipwrights  are 
of  course  capable  of  doing  their  work. 

The  second  part  of  the  inquiry  was  concerned  with  costs 
outside  the  industry.  First,  considering  some  charges  higher 
than  they  should  be,  they  recommended  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  be  asked  to  investigate  rings  and  price  fixing 
associations. 

Then  the  question  of  local  rates  came  up.  The  shipbuild- 
ing centers  have  been  hit  hard  and  poor  relief  has  gone  up. 
Poor  relief  is  a  charge  on  the  district,  so  the  industry  gets  hit 
in  this  way. 

They  next  considered  the  social  services:  health,  insur- 
ance, employment  insurance,  the  new  pension  act.  Quota- 
tions were  given  as  to  the  contributions  made  by  employers, 
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employees,  and  the  state  respectively,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  state  pays  less  than  the  industry.  The  conclusion  they 
came  to  on  this  point  was  that  it  would  be  a  more  equitable 
distribution  if  the  state  paid  more  than  the  industry. 

Then  they  considered  cost  of  living,  and  wished  the  gov- 
ernment to  consider  whether  the  Food  Council  could  do 
anything  to  keep  prices  down. 

They  considered  public  charges,  and  thought  pilot  charges, 
dock  charges,  harbor  dues  were  rather  high,  and  that  the 
question  of  these  charges  should  be  taken  up  locally. 

Finally,  they  protested  against  the  discontinuance  of  fa- 
cilities under  the  Trade  Facilities  Act.  By  this  act,  firms 
can  get  the  assistance  of  the  government  in  getting  loans  at 
a  lower  rate  of  interest.  It  was  the  government's  intention 
to  discontinue  such  assistance.    Against  this  they  protested. 

Another  matter  taken  up  was  the  question  of  some  con- 
tinuous conciliation  machinery  for  settling  disputes.  They 
came  to  agreement  with  some  of  the  unions  in  regard  to  this, 
but  not  with  others. 

This,  in  general,  is  the  outline  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  They  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  come  to  feel, 
through  their  investigations  abroad,  that  the  German  firm 
had  not  given  an  economic  price  for  the  contract,  and  that 
was  confirmed  by  certain  financial  troubles  which  the  firm 
underwent  later,  but  the  fact  that  the  English  firm  had  lost 
these  contracts  still  acted  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  a  joint 
effort  of  employers  and  employees  to  reduce  costs. 

After  the  report  had  been  accepted  by  the  joint  committee, 
each  side — shipbuilding  federation  and  trade-union — had 
to  consider  it.  The  federation  accepted  it  at  once.  The 
trade-unions  took  more  time  about  it  because  they  had  to 
refer  it  to  all  their  executives.  When  I  left  England  in 
October,  it  had  been  accepted  with  some  reservations,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  further  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  federation  and  representatives  of  the  unions  on  certain 
questions. 

The  interesting  thing  to  me  about  this  case  was  that  the 
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losing  of  these  contracts  made  both  sides  see  that  their 
interests  were  more  nearly  identical  than  they  had  thought. 
When  they  discussed  costs  outside  the  industry,  both  sides 
saw  that  they  were  equally  affected  by  these.  When  they 
discussed  hours,  labor  saw  that  the  number  of  working  hours 
in  a  day  did  not  depend  on  the  selfishness  or  unselfishness  of 
employers,  that  large  problems  were  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion, that  unless  international  agreements  were  made  they 
might  have  to  pay  dearly  for  their  47-hour  week.  Above  all, 
in  regard  to  interchangeability  and  demarcation  labor  saw 
that  the  present  arrangements  were  increasing  costs  and  that 
unless  this  matter  could  be  put  on  a  more  rational  basis,  it 
might  be  one  of  the  causes  of  their  losing  the  contracts 
which  gave  them  employment.  It  was  the  fact  of  actually 
losing  large  contracts  which  brought  the  two  sides  together. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  case  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  this  evening's  conference  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  arbitrator  or  conciliator,  as  it  is  of  management 
itself,  continuously  day  by  day  and  not  merely  when  dis- 
putes arise,  to  show  to  labor  the  common  purpose  for  which 
all  are  working.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  no  statement  of  a  common  purpose  will  carry  conviction 
unless  those  uttering  it  have  a  purpose  which  truly  includes 
the  advantage  of  all,  and  unless  they  are  sincerely  working 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose.  Conciliation  and 
arbitration  are  not  merely  temporary  expedients.  They  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  justify  that  reputation  for  long  views 
which  Europe  is  attributing  to  us.  A  recent  writer  says, 
"Foresight  is  the  last  gift  of  gods  to  men."  We  do  not  claim 
that  gift,  but  we  can  surely  try  to  base  our  business  policies 
on  more  than  the  expediency  of  the  moment,  we  can  try  to 
make  every  conciliation  pave  the  way  for  a  larger  concep- 
tion of  business  relationships. 


XIV 

LEADER  AND  EXPERT 

ByM.P.  FOLLETT 

In  discussing  leadership  this  evening  I  shall  mean  by 
leadership  that  shown  by  foreman,  head  of  a  department, 
chief  executive,  or  that  found  in  many  other  places.  For 
instance,  in  a  committee  it  may  not  be  the  one  holding  the 
highest  official  position  who  is  the  leader.  Leadership,  how- 
ever, is  such  a  vast  subject  that  I  have  limited  myself  to 
the  changes  in  our  ideas  of  leadership  which  have  come 
about  in  two  ways:  through  certain  changes  in  some  of 
our  fundamental  conceptions  of  human  relations,  and  also 
through  some  of  the  more  recent  developments  in  manage- 
ment. Take  the  doctrine  of  "the  consent  of  the  governed." 
When  that  had  greater  sway  over  us  than  it  has  at  present, 
the  leader  was  the  man  who  could  persuade  others  to  consent. 
Today,  persuasion,  as  mere  persuasion,  is  taking  a  less  dig- 
nified place  in  human  relations.  Now  that  we  are  recogniz- 
ing more  fully  the  value  of  the  individual,  now  that  manage- 
ment is  defining  more  exactly  the  function  of  each,  many 
are  coming  to  regard  the  leader  as  the  man  who  can 
energize  his  group,  who  knows  how  to  encourage  initiative, 
how  to  draw  from  all  what  each  has  to  give. 

Moreover,  we  have  now  to  lay  somewhat  less  stress  than 
formerly  on  this  matter  of  the  leader  influencing  his  group 
because  we  now  think  of  the  leader  as  also  being  influenced 
by  his  group.  One  of  our  chief  justices  said  to  me  once  that 
he  considered  this  reciprocal  relation  the  main  character- 
istic of  leadership.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  what  I  have  elsewhere  called  circular  response.  The 
currents  go  both  ways.  The  channels  should  be  kept  open 
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for  this  continuous  flow  to  go  on  all  the  time.  When  it 
gets  dammed  up,  effective  leadership  stops.  That  is,  we 
should  think  not  only  of  what  the  leader  does  to  the  group, 
but  also  of  what  the  group  does  to  the  leader.  Any  of  you 
who  have  watched  in  joint  committees  of  management  and 
labor  the  influence  which  his  constituents  exert  on  the 
workers'  representative,  will  understand  the  importance  of 
this. 

Again,  our  idea  of  power  is  changing.  Men  have  long 
worshipped  power;  the  power  of  arms,  the  power  of  divine 
right — of  kings  or  priests — and  then  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  power  of  majorities.  Our  conception  of  democracy 
is  only  today  beginning  to  free  itself  from  that  taint.  And 
the  reason  that  it  is  freeing  itself  is  that  our  idea  of  power 
is  changing.  Power  is  now  beginning  to  be  thought  of  by 
some  as  the  combined  capacities  of  a  group.  We  get  power 
through  effective  relations.  This  means  that  some  people 
are  beginning  to  conceive  of  the  leader,  not  as  the  man  in 
the  group  who  is  able  to  assert  his  individual  will  and  get 
others  to  follow  him,  but  as  the  one  who  knows  how  to 
relate  these  different  wills  so  that  they  will  have  a  driving 
force.  He  must  know  how  to  create  a  group  power  rather 
than  to  express  a  personal  power.  He  must  make  the  team. 
In  a  recent  book  on  government  this  sentence  occurs: 
"Men  who  have  once  tasted  power  will  not,  without  con- 
flict, surrender  it."  But  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
I  find  in  recent  business  organization  is  that  fewer  officials 
than  formerly — higher  or  lower — are  "tasting  power."  Of 
course,  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  love  power,  who  love 
to  use  power,  but  the  form  of  organization  toward  which 
business  is  tending  today  discourages  this. 

When  I  speak  against  the  autocratic  view  of  leadership, 
however,  I  am  often  met  with  the  remark,  "But  men  like 
to  be  led."  And  these  people  have  good  psychological  back- 
ing for  such  a  statement.  One  psychologist  speaks  of  the 
"instinct  of  submission,"  another  of  "the  psychic  urge  to 
submit  to  authority."    But  I  do  not  agree  with  these  psy- 
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chologists;  in  fact,  I  do  not  quite  know  what  all  this  means. 
If  it  means  merely  that  we  are  all  lazy,  I  certainly  agree 
to  that.  But  I  do  not  see  that  our  liking  to  be  led  con- 
stitutes any  reason  that  that  desire  should  be  encouraged. 
You  may  have  a  child  who  prefers  that  you  make  his  de- 
cisions for  him,  but  the  essence  of  parenthood,  as  of  teach- 
ing, is  that  children  should  be  made  to  take  responsibility 
as  fast  as  they  are  able  to  do  so.  We  have  all  to  learn  to 
take  our  share  of  resp>onsibility  or  get  out  of  the  game.  The 
leader  should  make  us  feel  our  responsibility,  not  take  it 
from  us.  Thus  he  gets  men  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  lead. 

But  the  time  is  fast  disappearing  when  we  need  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  believe  in  an  '^autocratic"  or  "democratic" 
leadership,  for  we  are  developing  something  that  is  neither, 
something  that  is  better  than  either.  Business  men  are 
quietly,  without  much  talk  of  theory,  working  out  a  system 
of  organization  which  is  not  democratic  in  our  old  under- 
standing of  the  word,  but  something  better  than  that.  It 
is  a  system  based  neither  on  equality  nor  on  arbitrary 
authority,  but  on  functional  unity.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
only  of  the  more  progressively  organized  plants.  In  these 
it  is  impossible  in  many  instances  to  tell  whether  Smith  or 
Brown  is  boss,  because  in  some  things  Smith  is  boss  over 
Brown  and  in  some  things  Brown  is  boss  over  Smith.  But  we 
have  not  as  yet  any  wholly  agreed-on  technique  for  this  rela- 
tion. That  is  why  I  think  business  management  far  the  most 
interesting  human  activity  at  present,  because  we  are 
pioneers,  because  we  are  working  out  something  new  in 
human  relationships,  something  that  I  believe  goes  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  whole  question  and  is  going  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  world. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by  one  man 
or  department  not  being  "over"  another.  I  have  taken  it 
from  a  rather  amusing  occurrence  during  the  war,  but  all 
of  you  who  are  operating  under  some  form  of  functional 
management  could  give  me  many  instances  of  this  same 
kind.     In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  quartermaster  at 
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Washington  had  14  geographical  divisions  under  him,  with 
a  quartermaster  over  each.  Then  there  was  set  up  a  com- 
modity department  with  1 1  divisions — food,  fodder,  leather, 
and  so  forth.  Much  confusion  followed.  The  men  at  the 
head  of  the  geographical  divisions  could  not  realize  that  the 
commodity  department  could  do  what  it  had  to  do — in  re- 
gard to  setting  policies  and  standards  for  price,  quality,  and 
the  like — without  interfering  with  them.  And  it  was  equally 
difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  commodity  department 
to  realize  that  the  quartermasters  at  the  head  of  the  geo- 
graphical divisions  could  do  their  job  without  encroaching 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  commodity  department. 

The  plan  worked  as  badly  as  possible.  At  last  the  11 
heads  of  the  commodity  divisions  and  the  14  heads  of  the 
geographical  areas  were  brought  together  for  discussion. 
At  the  end  of  four  days  nothing  had  been  accomplished,  and 
all  seemed  in  despair  that  anything  could  be  accomplished. 
At  the  next  meeting,  the  chairman,  the  quartermaster  at 
Washington,  said  something  like  this:  "I  have  an  agreeable 
surprise  for  you.  You  are  probably  thinking  that  we  shall 
have  to  stay  here  four  days  more,  but  I  am  going  to  dismiss 
you  in  ten  minutes.  I  herewith  divest  the  14  and  the  11 
heads  of  every  bit  of  authority  and  power  over  their  terri- 
tory and  commodity  except  what  they  can  peacefully  enforce. 
When  you  bring  me  a  dispute  to  settle,  I  shan't  do  what 
you  will  expect  me  to  do,  I  shan't  decide  who  is  right  and 
who  is  wrong.  I  shall  decide  who  is  pig-headed  and  I  shall 
iire  him." 

I  am  told  that  this  worked  like  a  charm.  This  was  forc- 
ible integration,  and  it  was  evidently  accomplished  by  a  man 
with  some  power  of  leadership,  but  the  reason  I  am  tell- 
ing this  story  is  that  it  illustrates  one  of  my  main  theses  in 
regard  to  business  management,  namely,  that  when  differ- 
ences are  integrated  instead  of  each  side  to  a  dispute  claim- 
ing right  of  way,  that  is  when  we  have  control  of  the 
situation.  Perfect  control  is  never  got  except  through  unity, 
as  I  tried  to  show  in  my  first  evening  with  you  this  winter. 
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This  was  what  the  quartermaster  meant  by  saying  he  should 
fire  the  one  that  was  pig-headed,  namely,  that  they  must 
learn  how  to  integrate  their  differences,  not  run  to  him  to 
find  out  who  was  "right."  Seldom  is  any  side  right  in  that 
absolute  sense.  The  reason  this  conference  was  in  the  end 
successful  was  that  all  were  made  to  understand  that  neither 
commodity  department  nor  geographical  divisions  had  the 
chief  direction;  in  some  instances  one  was  boss,  in  some 
instances  the  other. 

I  am  speaking,  you  will  remember,  of  recent  changes  in 
our  ways  of  thinking  which  affect  our  conception  of  leader- 
ship. Another  change  in  our  ideas  is  that  connected  with 
checks  and  balances.  "Checks  and  balances"  was  a  funda- 
mental part  of  our  thinking  a  hundred  years  ago.  Whenever 
we  gave  power  to  any  official,  we  immediately  provided  some 
check  upx)n  it.  Some  of  you  told  me  two  weeks  ago  that  the 
theory  of  checks  and  balances  still  prevails  in  industry. 
While  that  is  true,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  universal  as  for- 
merly. I  was  talking  with  a  man  connected  ^vith  a  bank, 
who  was  telling  me  something  of  the  machinery  of  his  organ- 
ization, and  when  he  got  to  the  subject  of  loans  he  mentioned 
the  different  officials  who  had  to  pass  on  the  larger  loans  and 
he  said,  "This  is  in  order  to  get  their  combined  judgment." 
I  felt  sure  that  a  few  years  ago  he  would  have  said  that 
several  men  passed  on  large  loans  in  order  to  be  a  check  on 
one  another.  Today,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ten- 
dency is  not  to  check  leadership  but  to  encourage  a  multiple 
leadership.  And  please  remember  that  in  all  this  I  am  talk- 
ing merely  of  tendencies,  of  certain  trends,  of  occasional 
signs,  which  seem  to  me  significant.  It  is  a  difficult  moment 
to  give  a  talk  on  leadership  because  we  are  in  a  transition 
stage  in  our  thinking  on  that  subject.  I  say  I  am  talking 
merely  of  tendencies,  but  I  could  give  you  a  number  of 
instances  where  I  think  this  is  going  on,  plants  where  they 
are  deliberately  trying  to  develop  leaders  for  the  sake  of 
combining  their  powers,  not  that  they  shall  be  a  check  on 
each  other. 
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But  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  speakers  spoke  of  the  three  departments  in 
the  insurance  business — selling,  claims  and  underwriting — 
and  said  that  they  were  checks  upon  one  another.  As  we 
see  this  same  idea  expressed  again  and  again  in  many  places, 
I  am  not  asserting  that  we  have  got  rid  of  it.  I  say  merely 
that  I  see  signs  of  a  change,  and  I  think  that  change  will  be 
still  another  step  toward  that  unity  which  many  of  us  think 
the  chief  essential  to  business  success. 

Very  closely  connected  with  this  matter  of  checks  and 
balances  is  the  change  in  our  attitude  toward  the  veto.  Few 
executives  use  it  as  it  was  once  used.  An  editorial  in  the 
Taylor  Bulletin  says:  "The  general  manager's  first  reaction 
to  red-ink  balances  was  to  cut  expenses  right  and  left — 

sometimes  ruthlessly  and  unwisely Now  he  spends 

hours  with  department  heads  sharing  with  each  the  respon- 
sibility for  policies  and  plans,  and  bringing  them  together 
in  new  cooperative  effort," 

Another  idea  that  is  changing  is  that  the  leader  must  be 
one  who  can  make  quick  decisions.  The  leader  today  is 
often  one  who  thinks  out  his  decisions  very  slowly.  More- 
over, as  Mr,  Dennison  says,  "In  the  steady  running  of  an 
organization,  the  frequent  need  of  great  speed  of  decision  is 
a  symptom  of  lack  of  sufficient  advance  thinking," 

Again,  the  idea  of  leadership  itself  is  changing.  The 
leaders  of  the  trade-union  movement  were  formerly  men  of 
aggressive  personality,  those  who  could  put  up  the  best  fight 
with  employers,  those  who  could  build  up  the  best  defense 
organization.  That  is  not  so  true  today  as  it  was  even  a 
few  years  ago.  I  noticed  that  very  much  in  England  last 
summer.  Aggressive  as  some  of  their  leaders  to  be  sure  are, 
many,  particularly  some  of  the  shop  stewards,  are  gaining 
their  power  in  their  own  ranks  through  their  constructive 
ability,  through  their  ability  to  solve  problems  rather  than 
merely  to  fight. 

We  find  the  different  conceptions  of  leadership  reflected 
often  in  definitions  of  management.    In  an  article  in  a  busi- 
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ness  magazine  I  saw  it  stated  that  management  is  the  way 
you  manage  an  unruly  horse.  Another  writer  says  that  the 
leader  is  he  who  can  drive  a  team.  Others  say  that  managing 
is  manipulating  men.  This  is  not  the  way  I  am  defining 
management  or  leadership  to  you.  Some  years  ago,  about 
ten  I  think,  I  went  to  the  president  of  an  industrial  concern 
and  asked  him  if  I  could  make  some  visits  to  his  plant,  tell- 
ing him  that  my  object  was  to  make  some  studies  in  group 
action.  You  can  imagine  that  I  had  not  expressed  myself 
very  well  when  he  replied:  "You  go  ahead,  you  can  have  all 
the  facilities  you  want  in  my  place.  You  teach  me  how  to 
manipulate  groups  and  I'm  in  your  debt."  But  that  was 
not  to  be  the  object  of  my  study — to  learn  how  to  "manipu- 
late" groups.  And  I  do  not  think  that  this  conception  can 
last  long  now  that  everyone  is  studying  what  they  call  ap- 
plied psychology,  for  if  employers  can  learn  how  to  manipu- 
late employees,  employees  can  learn  how  to  manipulate 
employers,  and  where  are  we  then? 

A  change  in  organization  which  is  affecting  our  conception 
of  leadership  very  fundamentally  is  the  different  attitude  we 
now  take  toward  the  expert.  The  expert's  information  not 
only  forms  a  large  part  of  the  executive's  decision;  it  is  be- 
coming an  integral  part  of  the  decision-making  machinery. 
This  comes  from  two  causes  chiefly.  We  have  experts  on 
more  matters,  and  the  expert  is  taking  a  different  place  in 
the  organization.  I  say  we  have  experts  on  more  questions. 
For  instance,  we  used  to  have  experts  for  the  mechanical  side 
of  industry;  now  we  have  experts  for  the  personal  side  also. 
If  the  chemist  or  the  engineer  told  an  executive  a  certain 
purely  technical  fact,  the  executive  would  never  have  replied, 
"My  opinion  about  that  is  different."  All  were  aware  that  it 
was  a  question  not  of  opinion  but  of  technical  fact.  In  re- 
gard to  personal  questions,  however,  it  was  thought  to  be 
perfectly  legitimate  for  everyone  to  have  his  own  opinion, 
even  on  purely  technical  matters  of  measurable  fact.  That 
is  changing  today  as  we  are  gaining  a  larger  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  dealing  with  human  beings,  as  we  are  becoming 
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more  willing  to  accept  such  knowledge  and  are  applying  it 
more  widely. 

Then  the  fact  that  large  businesses  have  their  own  experts 
inside  the  plant  makes  a  different  relation  between  expert 
and  executive.  It  is  giving  us,  for  one  thing,  a  different 
conception  of  advice.  There  is  a  change  going  on  in  this 
direction  which  will  probably  eventually  give  us  a  new 
vocabulary.  We  used  to  think  that  the  various  heads  gave 
orders,  that  the  different  experts  gave  advice,  but  a  new 
relation  has  entered  in  of  recent  years;  there  is  something 
emerging  which  is  neither  orders  nor  advice.  For  instance, 
a  staff  man  may  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  machines  are 
taken  care  of,  but  the  line  man  takes  care  of  them.  Now 
suppose  the  staff  man  tells  the  line  man  that  a  certain  ma- 
chine needs  attention.  Is  that  an  order?  No,  because  the 
line  man  does  not  take  orders  from  this  man.  Is  it  advice? 
No,  because  one  of  the  characteristics  of  advice  is  that  it  can 
be  rejected,  and  this  cannot  be  rejected  without  taking  it 
higher  up.  To  be  sure,  we  use  the  word  requisition,  but  that 
has  not  yet  been  defined  with  sufficient  clearness. 

Again,  I  have  often  heard  the  question  asked  whether  the 
employment  manager  should  give  advice  to  the  line  execu- 
tives in  regard  to  hiring,  transfers,  dismissals,  or  whether 
he  should  have  final  authority.  What  is  being  actually 
worked  out  is  something  different  from  either.  Most  of  us 
do  not  believe  in  the  employment  manager's  having  final 
authority.  Yet  I  cannot  say,  as  so  many  do,  that  he  is 
merely  to  give  advice,  for  his  opinions  are  being  given  more 
weight  than  mere  advice  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  that 
word. 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  word  "advice"  involves  a  take- 
it-or-leave-it  attitude.  If  I  should  ask  one  of  you  after  our 
conference  tonight  to  give  me  your  advice  about  something 
in  my  life,  we  should  both  of  us  have  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude  about  what  you  might  say.  That  is,  I  should  not 
feel  any  obligation  to  take  your  advice  and  you  would  not 
expect  me  to.    It  would  be  advice  from  outside,  advice  un- 
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related  to  the  currents  of  my  life.  But  those  who  give  advice 
in  business  today  are  usually  such  an  integral  part  of  the 
organization  that  one  cannot  have  the  take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude  toward  their  suggestions.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
present  methods  of  management  have  given  us  new  inter- 
relations of  duties  and  responsibilities  which  have  not  yet 
found  a  place  in  our  vocabulary  or  in  our  philosophy  of 
management.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  find  a  method 
by  which  advice  does  not  coerce  and  yet  enters  integrally 
into  the  situation. 

I  read  recently  in  a  book  on  management:  "The  research 
department  makes  suggestions  to  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment. The  head  of  the  manufacturing  department  has  the 
right  to  veto  these  suggestions."  Well,  technically  he  has 
and  practically  he  frequently  does,  and  yet  the  word  "veto" 
does  not  accurately  express  the  relation  which  is  being 
worked  out  between  executive  and  expert. 

Moreover,  the  separation  between  advice  and  decision 
cannot  be  a  rigid  one,  since  pure  information  is  seldom 
given  by  expert  to  executive.  Most  experts  both  interpret 
facts  and  relate  facts,  and  decisions  are  largely  determined 
by  the  interpretation  of  facts  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
related.  While  information  comes  to  the  expert  as  fact,  it 
usually  leaves  him  as  opinion.  The  head  of  a  business  said 
to  me:  "I  don't  know  that  we  can  get  any  pure  information 
except  from  reports  like  Babson's,  and  when  you  get 
opinions,  that  makes  the  man  who  gives  them  to  a  certain 
extent  a  part  of  management." 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  most  of  us  in  this  country 
want  to  keep  distinct  the  executive  function  and  the  function 
of  the  specialist.  I  know  a  town  in  Massachusetts  where 
they  put  an  engineer  on  the  water  board,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board  said  to  me:  "Everything  goes  wrong; 
he  can  think  of  nothing  but  engineering  problems." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany,  in  the  German  municipal 
system,  the  experts,  the  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of 
administration,  have  the  authority.    They  can  go  ahead  and 
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do  things.  The  elected  council  may  criticize,  may  demand 
explanation,  may  in  the  last  resort  reject,  but  it  is  essentially 
the  business  of  the  specialists  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done 
and  how  it  should  be  done. 

As  the  relation  between  specialist  and  executive  is  one 
which  we  are  at  present  trying  to  work  out,  we  cannot  yet 
dogmatize  on  the  subject,  but  I  think  we  may  say  that  while 
the  executive  should  give  every  possible  value  to  the  infor- 
mation of  the  specialist,  no  executive  should  abdicate  think- 
ing on  any  subject  because  of  the  expert.  The  expert's  in- 
formation or  opinion  should  not  be  allowed  automatically  to 
become  a  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  full  recognition 
should  be  given  to  the  part  the  expert  plays  in  decision  mak- 
ing. One  of  the  speakers  at  the  American  Management 
Association  last  week  said,  "The  executive  may  get  all  the 
help  and  advice  he  wishes,  but  the  responsibility  for  a  deci- 
sion rests  with  him."  While  this  is  theoretically  true,  yet  in 
those  cases  where  the  executive  gives  way  to  the  specialist 
(you  must  have  seen  this  often  in  committees,  as  I  have), 
both  executive  and  specialist  feel  that  the  specialist  has  a 
large  share  in  the  responsibility.  (I  am  not,  of  course, 
speaking  of  legal  accountability.)  I  think  our  problem 
should  be  stated  in  different  terms:  it  is  to  find  a  way  by 
which  the  specialist's  kind  of  knowledge  and  the  executive's 
kind  of  knowledge  can  be  joined.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
the  specialist  has  the  knowledge  and  the  executive  the 
wisdom,  but  I  cannot  agree  to  that.  They  have  different 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

I  have  often  spoken  to  you  of  the  advantage  of  integration 
in  settling  disputes  over  any  other  method.  Some  of  my 
hearers  have  thought  that  too  Utopian  a  method  to  be  worth 
trying.  I  should  like  to  point  out  here  that  when  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  an  expert  we  take  that  method 
without  realizing  that  we  are  doing  so.  Let  me  try  to  make 
this  clear  by  a  very  simple  illustration.  An  electrician  comes 
to  wire  my  house  for  electric  lighting.  I  say  that  I  want  it 
done  in  a  certain  way.    He  says  that  there  are  mechanical 
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difficulties  about  doing  it  in  that  way.  I  suggest  another 
way.  He  says  that  the  laws  of  the  state  in  regard  to  fire 
safeguards  do  not  permit  that  way.  Then  he  tells  me  how 
he  thinks  it  should  be  done.  Do  I  accept  his  suggestions? 
No,  because  I  have  a  very  decided  objection  on  account  of 
esthetic  reasons  or  reasons  of  convenience.  We  continue 
our  discussion  until  we  find  a  way  which  meets  the  mechan- 
ical difficulties  and  the  laws  of  the  state  and  at  the  same  time 
satisfies  me. 

Now  I  believe  the  reason  that  we  integrate  so  often  with 
the  expert  without  knowing  that  we  are  doing  such  a  diffi- 
cult thing  as  I  am  told  integration  is,  is  that  we  do  not  usu- 
ally think  of  our  relation  with  the  expert  as  that  of  a  fight. 
We  expect  to  be  able  to  unite  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
expert.  We  have  gone  to  him  for  that  purpose.  We  recog- 
nize that  he  has  one  kind  of  knowledge  and  we  another.  This 
kind  of  integration  we  see  often  in  committees  in  a  plant  or 
business.  The  president  or  vice-president  is  apt  neither  to 
give  in  to  some  plan  presented  by  a  specialist  nor  to  veto  it. 
They  usually  integrate  their  different  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  this  is  because  president  and  specialist  seldom  meet  to 
fight.  They  meet  in  order  to  integrate  and  therefore  they 
do  it. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  executive  and  expert,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  make  a  distinction 
between  leadership  and  decision  making.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  leader  has  not  always  the  largest  share  in  decision 
making,  and  yet  he  may  not  thereby  be  any  the  less  the 
leader.  It  seems  as  if  decisions  in  the  better  organized  and 
more  progressive  industries  tend  to  be  determined  largely 
by  the  people  with  the  special  knowledge  required  for  the 
special  problem.  If  the  psychologist,  the  employment  man- 
ager, the  general  manager,  and  the  president  meet  to  decide 
on  some  plan  the  psychologist  may  have  for  tests  or  training, 
the  decision  is  likely  to  be  made  largely  in  accordance  with 
the  psychologist's  suggestions  because  he  has  the  special 
knowledge  on  which  the  plan  they  are  considering  is  based. 
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Or  in  a  committee  of  department  heads  and  president,  a 
plan  of  the  merchandising  manager  may  be  accepted.  This 
plan  may  be  modified  or  changed  by  suggestions  from  the 
others,  yet  the  decision  made  may  be  due  chiefly  to  the  mer- 
chandising manager.  And  yet  I  do  not  know  that  that 
necessarily  makes  him  the  leader  of  that  group.  The  leader 
in  both  these  instances  may  have  been  the  chairman  who 
brought  them  to  a  mutual  understanding,  who  showed  them 
how  to  make  the  necessary  reciprocal  adjustments,  who 
brought  out  unexpected  strength  and  knowledge  from  the 
different  members  of  the  committee.  Or  it  may  have  been 
the  president  who,  while  he  had  not  the  special  knowledge 
of  the  psychologist  or  the  merchandising  manager,  had  more 
knowledge  of  the  plant  in  its  entirety,  its  policies  and  plans, 
and  could  fit  all  the  special  knowledge  into  a  larger  view  of 
the  whole.  Or  it  may  have  been  some  other  member  of  the 
committee  who  had  preeminently  this  particular  ability.  I 
think  we  shall  soon  think  of  the  leader  as  one  who  can 
organize  the  experience  of  the  group,  make  it  all  available 
and  most  effectively  available,  and  thus  get  the  full  power 
of  the  group.  It  is  by  organizing  experience  that  we  trans- 
form experience  into  power.  And  that  is  what  experience  is 
for,  to  be  made  into  power. 

You  will  have  gathered  by  this  time  that  my  key  word  of 
organization  is  relatedness.  Unrelated  experience  means 
partly  wasted  experience.  For  instance,  society  needs  the 
experience  of  the  consumers  in  solving  some  of  our  industrial 
problems,  but  we  must  find  some  way  of  joining  it  to  the 
experience  of  producers.  At  present,  producers  and  con- 
sumers are  in  separate  associations.  The  organization  of 
experience  is  the  problem  of  industrial,  of  political,  of  our 
everyday  life.  A  woman  once  said  to  me,  a  woman  very 
well  known  in  this  city,  "The  trouble  with  me  is  that  I  don't 
organize  my  experience."  What  she  meant  obviously  was 
that  having  a  very  full  life,  connected  with  very  important 
undertakings,  she  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  but  she  did 
not  relate  these  different  experiences  in  a  way  to  get  the  most 
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out  of  them,  she  did  not  discriminate  between  their  different 
values,  subordinate  some  to  others,  see  what  they  meant  all 
together.  This  is  the  same  with  a  group.  Just  exactly  as 
my  own  life  is  more  successful  as  I  learn  how  to  organize 
my  experience,  so  will  the  group  be  more  successful  as  it 
learns  how  to  do  this.  And  the  organization  of  experience  is 
the  task  of  the  leader  in  any  business  or  industry. 

This  view  of  leadership  is  not  lessening  the  power  of  the 
leader;  it  is  vastly  increasing  it.  Or  perhaps  I  should  say 
that  a  different  kind  of  leader  is  developing.  This  is  very 
markedly  shown  in  the  trade-unions  which  are  now  employ- 
ing statisticians,  accountants,  expert  fact-finders  of  all  kinds. 
The  leader  in  these  trade-unions  is  now  tending  to  be  one 
who  can  use  these  facts,  who  can  put  them  all  together  and 
see  what  they  amount  to.  We  see  this  everywhere.  The 
higher  railroad  officials  may  not  understand  railroad  ac- 
counting, design  of  rolling  stock,  and  assignment  of  rates  as 
well  as  their  expert  assistants,  but  they  know  how  to  use  this 
knowledge,  how  to  relate  it,  how  to  make  a  total  situation, 
an  integrative  unity. 

In  considering  those  changes  in  our  thinking  which  are 
influencing  our  idea  of  leadership,  we  find  there  has  been  one 
very  marked  change  recently.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
people  were  telling  us  that  leadership  was  an  "intangible 
capacity,"  also  that  if  you  were  not  bom  with  this  capacity, 
you  could  never  acquire  it.  We  are  coming  to  think  now 
that  executive  leadership  can  in  part  be  learned.  This  is 
the  point  about  leadership  I  like  most  to  emphasize,  for 
unless  this  is  true,  there  is  not  much  hope  for  men  in  sub- 
ordinate positions  being  able  to  rise,  and  also,  if  it  were  not 
possible  for  men  to  learn  to  be  leaders,  our  large,  complex 
businesses  would  not  have  much  chance  of  success,  for  they 
require  able  leadership  in  many  places,  not  merely  in  the 
president's  chair. 

An  article  in  the  Boston  Herald  gave  the  results  of  several 
interviews  with  business  women  aimed  at  finding  out  what 
these  women  considered  the  essentials  of  business  success. 
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One  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  interviews  was  whether 
they  thought  hard  work  necessary  to  success,  and  the  way 
the  question  was  put  seemed  to  imply  that  perhaps  a  com- 
pelling personality  was  all  that  was  necessary.  Such  a  ques- 
tion must  have  come  out  of  the  old  notion  of  leadership. 
I  most  certainly  believe  that  many  personal  qualities  enter 
into  leadership — tenacity,  steadfastness  of  purpose,  power 
of  forceful  expression,  depth  of  conviction,  tactfulness, 
steadiness  in  stormy  periods,  and  so  on  and  so  on — and  yet 
we  must  be  careful  of  that  old  superstition  about  leadership 
which  said,  "Leaders  are  born,  not  made." 

When  I  say  that  I  believe  that  leadership  can  be  studied, 
I  mean  that  it  is  part  of  the  study  of  organization  and  man- 
agement. The  leader  must  learn  his  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion, his  relation  to  all  the  other  parts.  An  organization 
engineer  told  me  that  he  was  hired  for  a  three  months'  job 
in  a  business,  and  when  he  left,  the  head  said  to  him:  "Well, 
you've  done  this  much  for  me,  at  any  rate.  I  used  to  raise 
hell  with  everyone  and  now  I  know  who  to  raise  hell  with.'* 

In  the  light,  then,  of  what  we  have  thus  far  considered, 
what  are  the  main  functions  of  the  chief  executive?  If 
functional  unity  is  the  chief  task  of  management,  if  the 
organization  chart  provides  primarily  for  this,  still  it  is  to 
the  chief  executive  more  than  to  any  other  one  person  that 
we  look  to  make  the  organization  chart  a  going  affair.  While 
he  may  have  a  planning  department,  an  organizing  secretary, 
an  economic  adviser,  a  psychologist,  experts  of  many  kinds, 
and  his  department  heads,  too,  are  of  course  specialists,  and 
while  more  and  more  we  are  expecting  coordination  to  take 
place  below  the  president's  office,  while  we  do  not  think  of 
the  president  as  holding  together  an  aggregate  of  uncoordi- 
nated authorities,  still  there  is  much  he  can  do.  Many  a 
department  head  has  a  tendency  to  play  a  lone  hand  if  not 
prevented.  Again,  he  can  often  see  that  departmental  or 
divisional  policies  do  not  get  crystallized  too  quickly  before 
it  is  discovered  whether  they  are  in  accord  with  one  another 
or  with  general  policy.    This  is  difficult  if  the  plant  is  large, 
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but  the  form  of  organization  should  be  such  as  to  keep  this 
in  view.  Moreover,  there  are  many  matters  which  come  to 
the  president  because  of  dissensions  among  executives.  He 
should  know  how  to  integrate  such  differences.  Also  he 
should  know  how  to  give  actual  existence  and  official  status 
to  incipient  integration.  But  while  one  of  the  jobs  of  the 
chief  executive  is  to  resolve  differences  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  integrate  anywhere  down  the  line,  yet  he  should 
never  be  thought  of  as  an  umpire  or  arbitrator.  If  purchasing 
agent  and  production  manager  bring  him  different  conclu- 
sions, his  task  is  not  to  decide  between  them,  but  to  try  to 
unite  the  three  different  kinds  of  experience  involved — that 
of  purchasing  agent  and  production  manager  and  his  own. 

One  of  your  New  York  writers  on  management  would  not 
agree  with  me  on  this  point.  He  says  explicitly  that  the 
chief  executive  should  act  as  arbitrator,  that  if  he  did  not, 
the  heads  of  departments  would  settle  their  disputes  by  bar- 
gaining with  each  other.  I  agree  with  this  writer  that  the 
chief  executive  should  try  to  prevent  this,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  method  should  be  that  of  arbitration  in  its  stricter  sense 
of  adjudication.  He  should  try  to  iind  a  solution  which  will 
include  all,  or  as  many  as  possible,  of  the  different  values 
involved  in  the  varying  opinions.  Moreover,  we  should 
never  forget  that  the  chief  executive  does  not  judge  from 
outside.  He  has  to  weld  together  the  functions  of  critic, 
judge,  and  active  participator.  In  other  words,  if  we  say 
that  he  passes  on  a  situation,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  in 
that  situation.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  use  language 
which  puts  him  outside  that  process  of  management  of  which 
he  is  an  integral  part. 

The  chief  executive's  main  job  may  be  coordination,  but 
you  cannot  integrate  the  parts  of  your  business  successfully 
unless  you  have  your  purpose  clearly  defined.  The  chief 
executive  should  be  able  to  define  the  purpose  of  the  plant  at 
any  one  minute,  or  rather,  the  whole  complex  of  purposes. 
He  should  see  the  relation  of  the  immediate  purpose  to  the 
larger  purpose.    He  should  see  the  relation  of  every  sugges- 
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tion,  of  every  separate  plan,  to  the  general  purpose  of  the 
company.  He  should,  as  he  considers  each  problem  brought 
to  him,  scrutinize  the  proposed  solution  in  order  to  see  if  it 
will  promote  the  major  purposes  of  the  company.  Moreover, 
he  should  always  be  able  to  summarize  the  purposes  of  the 
company  and  say  how  far  the  company  is  reaching  them  and 
how  far  not.  The  president's  report  should  summarize 
present  achievements  and  should  always  include  what  is 
still  unachieved,  what  all  are  to  work  for  in  the  coming  year. 
It  should  encourage  to  further  endeavor  and  it  should  never 
be  vague  as  to  what  that  endeavor  is  to  be  directed  toward. 
It  should  not  only  inspire  to  do,  but  to  do  certain  things. 
Above  all,  he  should  make  his  coworkers  see  that  it  is  not  his 
purpose  which  is  to  be  achieved,  but  a  common  purpose,  born 
of  the  desires  and  the  activities  of  the  group.  The  best 
leader  does  not  ask  people  to  serve  him,  but  the  common 
end.  The  best  leader  has  not  followers,  but  men  and  women 
working  with  him.  When  we  find  that  the  leader  does  less 
than  order  and  the  expert  more  than  advise,  subordinates, 
both  executives  and  workers,  will  respond  differently  to 
leadership.  We  want  to  arouse  not  the  attitudes  of  obedi- 
ence, but  the  attitudes  of  cooperation,  and  we  cannot  do 
that  effectively  unless  we  are  working  for  a  common  purpose 
understood  and  defined  as  such. 

I  am  speaking  at  this  point  of  the  chief  executive,  but 
everything  I  am  saying  applies  to  all  leaders.  And  of 
course  subexecutives  should  be  chosen  with  that  idea  pri- 
marily in  mind,  namely,  whether  they  have  the  power  of 
leadership,  and  one  of  the  tests  of  that  should  be  whether 
they  have  the  power  of  making  purposes  articulate.  I  am 
convinced,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  strongly  I  feel  this, 
that  one  could  get  much  larger  output  from  the  rank  and 
file  throughout  a  factory  if  they  had  some  idea  of  what  they 
were  working  for,  of  what  it  was  all  about.  If  you  think 
that  the  foreman  is  not  the  man  that  you  could  expect  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  and  I  myself  should  not  expect  it  of  him, 
then  there  should  be  someone  in  the  department  who  could 
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connect  the  work  of  the  girls  or  the  men  with  the  major 
purposes  of  the  plant  or  the  industry.  They  need  not  feel, 
as  most  of  them  do  now,  that  they  are  mere  bits  in  a  huge 
machine.  Their  individual  worth,  their  own  wills  and  aims, 
could,  I  am  sure,  be  made  to  find  a  place  in  the  purposes  of 
the  industry  in  which  they  are  working.  When  employers 
see  the  relation  between  this  and  output,  then  something  will 
be  done  about  it. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  leader's  part  in  the  formation  of 
purpose  and  in  the  improvement  of  purpose,  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  have  not  allowed  the  word  "policy"  to  come 
into  this  paper.  The  consideration  of  these  subjects,  in- 
volving the  relation  of  the  chief  executive  to  the  directors, 
would  take  us  too  far  afield  for  one  evening's  talk. 

If  we  find  that  the  task  of  the  chief  executive  is  to  articu- 
late the  purpose  which  guides  the  integrated  unity  which  his 
business  aims  to  be,  if  it  is  his  task  to  understand  everyone's 
place  in  that  purpose  and  that  unity,  there  is  another  task 
which  no  leader  ever  forgets  without  disastrous  conse- 
quences, namely,  that  each  unit  has  to  be  fitted  into  a  whole 
which  is  constantly  changing,  that  is,  into  an  evolving  whole. 
In  business  we  are  always  passing  from  one  significant 
moment  to  another  significant  moment,  and  the  leader's  task 
is  preeminently  to  understand  the  moment  of  passing.  This 
is  why  the  leader's  task  is  so  difficult,  why  it  requires  great 
qualities — the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  perceptions,  imag- 
ination and  insight,  and  at  the  same  time  courage  and  faith. 
A  business  man,  the  president  of  a  large  industry,  once  told 
me  that  I  would  not  make  a  good  business  woman  because  I 
had  not  enough  faith.  He  did  not,  of  course,  mean  religious 
faith,  he  meant  faith  in  my  own  purposes,  that  I  wanted  to 
safeguard  myself  too  much,  that  I  would  trust  only  the 
present  which  I  could  see,  not  the  future  which  I  could  not 
see.  This  was  in  regard  to  some  committee  work  we  were 
doing  together.  I  thought  then  he  was  wrong,  not  about  me 
necessarily,  but  about  the  course  he  wanted  to  take  in  the 
matter  under  discussion,  but  I  have  come  to  think  he  was 
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right  in  the  matter,  as  I  have  come  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  what  he  was  saying. 

This  insight  into,  and  faith  in,  the  future  we  usually  call 
in  business  "anticipation."  In  defining  anticipation  three 
weeks  ago,  I  said  that  it  meant  far  more  than  meeting  the 
next  situation;  that  it  meant  making  the  next  situation.  So 
the  leader  should  be  able  to  do  more  than  predict;  he  should 
be  able  to  control.  The  highest-grade  decision  does  not  have 
to  do  merely  with  the  situation  with  which  it  is  directly 
concerned.  It  is  always  the  sign  of  the  second-rate  man  when 
the  decision  merely  meets  the  present  situation.  It  is  the 
left-over  in  a  decision  which  gives  it  its  greatest  value.  It  is 
the  carry-over  in  the  decision  which  helps  develop  the  situa- 
tion in  the  way  we  wish  it  to  be  developed.  The  ablest 
administrators  do  not  merely  draw  logical  conclusions  from 
the  array  of  facts  of  the  past  which  their  expert  assistants 
bring  to  them;  they  have  a  vision  of  the  future.  To  be  sure, 
business  estimates  are  always,  or  should  be,  based  on  the 
probable  future  conditions.  Sales  policy,  for  instance,  is 
guided  not  only  by  past  sales  but  by  probable  future  sales. 
But  the  leader  must  see  all  the  forward  trends  and  unite 
them.  Business  is  always  developing.  Decisions  have  to 
anticipate  the  development.  You  remember  how  Alice  in 
Wonderland  had  to  run  as  fast  as  she  could  to  stand  still. 
That  is  a  commonplace  to  every  business  man.  And  it  is  up 
to  the  president  to  see  that  his  executives  are  running  as 
fast  as  they  can.  Not,  you  understand,  working  as  hard  as 
they  can — that  is  taken  for  granted — ^but  anticipating  as  far 
as  they  can. 

I  told  you  in  one  of  my  talks  that  the  English  were  calling 
the  phrase  "in  the  long  run"  an  American  expression.  We 
should  try  to  live  up  to  this  opinion  of  us,  and  it  is  to  the 
chief  executive  especially  that  we  have  a  right  to  look  for 
our  long  views.  Some  years  ago  the  heads  of  a  number  of 
firms  in  Boston  met  to  consider  all-day  closing  on  Satur- 
days in  July  and  August.  At  that  time  they  could  not  agree 
about  it,  but  a  woman  at  the  head  of  a  string  of  restaurants 
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in  Boston  described  the  meeting  to  me,  and  she  said  she 
could  have  told  beforehand  who  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  and  who  against.  Those  in  favor  would  be,  and 
were,  she  said,  those  who  appreciate  the  value  of  the  long 
view,  who  understand  that  whatever  is  good  for  the  com- 
munity is  good  for  your  business  in  the  long  run.  I  must 
add  that  I  think  she  showed  herself  particularly  able  to  do 
this  when  she  voted  in  favor  of  all-day  closing  on  Saturdays, 
for  if  you  cannot  buy  a  dress  or  a  carpet  on  Saturday  you 
will  simply  buy  it  on  Monday  and  the  merchants  will  lose 
nothing,  but  you  cannot  eat  two  luncheons  on  Monday! 
Therefore  she  might  have  thought  that  she  stood  to  lose  by 
this  project  if  she  had  not  been  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  that  what  is  good  for  the  community  is  good 
for  business  "in  the  long  run." 

I  am  not  advocating  Saturday  closing.  I  am  merely  say- 
ing that  I  believe  that  a  business  will  not  long  be  successful 
if  it  runs  counter  to  the  good  of  the  community.  I  believe 
that  the  good  of  the  community  and  the  good  of  one's  busi- 
ness are  synonymous  and  therefore  the  leader  should  try  to 
understand  what  is  the  good  of  the  community. 

It  is  preeminently  to  the  chief  executive,  then,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  long  views.  We  look  to  him  to  open  up  new 
paths,  new  opportunities  for  the  development  of  individuals, 
of  groups,  of  the  whole  plant.  He  should  see  not  only  larger 
situations,  but  situations  of  greater  value  to  all  concerned. 
This  means  a  power  of  fine  discrimination.  "Growing  with 
the  business"  has  subtler  meanings  than  we  usually  realize. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  job  of  the  chief  executive  is  not 
easier  because  he  has  now  so  many  "facilitating  services," 
his  planning  and  coordinating  departments,  his  many  experts 
of  many  kinds.  It  is,  indeed,  much  harder.  It  requires  a 
higher  order  of  intelligence  and  more  training  to  be  the  head 
of  these  intricate,  highly  organized  units.  Moreover,  we 
have  been  speaking  only  of  the  leader's  relation  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  his  group.  We  must  remember  that  a  group 
has  always  two  aspects — its  internal  relations  and  its  exter- 
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nal  relations.  As  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  but  has  also 
to  consider  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  other  nations, 
so  it  is  with  the  chief  executive.  As  he  is  responsible  for 
those  internal  adjustments  which  make  for  the  effective 
operation  of  his  plant,  so  is  he  responsible  for  relating  these 
to  all  the  outside  forces  which  are  affecting  the  operation  of 
the  industry.  In  my  first  talk  to  you  this  month,  I  said  that 
we  get  control  through  unity.  The  great  leader  is  he  who 
so  relates  all  the  complex  outer  forces  and  all  the  complex 
inner  forces  that  they  work  together  effectively. 

I  have  given  coordination,  definition  of  purpose,  and  an- 
ticipation as  three  of  the  functions  of  the  chief  executive, 
and  I  have  said  these  are  the  functions  of  the  leader  wher- 
ever found,  whether  in  the  president's  chair  or  down  the 
line.  The  leader  may  even  not  be  the  head  of  a  department 
or  division.  In  a  committee,  the  man  tends  to  lead  who  can 
see  all  round  a  situation,  who  sees  it  as  related  to  certain 
purposes  and  policies,  who  sees  it  evolving  into  the  next 
situation,  who  understands  how  to  pass  from  one  situation 
to  another.  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point,  that  leadership 
appears  in  many  places,  because  what  I  find  in  regard  to 
leadership  when  I  go  into  plants  is  so  very  different  from 
what  I  usually  find  in  speeches  or  articles  or  books  on  the 
subject.  Forgetting  the  actual  practice,  which  most  of  these 
speakers  and  writers  must  be  more  or  less  familiar  with, 
they  hark  back  to  some  preconceived  idea  of  leadership. 
For  some  weeks  I  was  allowed  to  sit  in  with  the  coordinating 
committee  of  a  plant.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  that  committee  was  the  way  in  which  the  leadership 
was  sometimes  with  one  person  and  sometimes  with  another. 
Sometimes,  I  think  I  may  say  usually,  it  was  with  the  chair- 
man, but  sometimes  it  was  with  a  specialist,  and  sometimes, 
rather  often,  it  was  with  a  certain  man  in  that  committee 
who  seemed  to  have  an  unusual  power  of  grasping  the  situa- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  also  that  extraordinary  gift  of  identify- 
ing the  conditions  which  would  lead  them  most  effectively 
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from  that  situation  to  the  next.  The  leader  of  the  highest 
order  understands  the  evolving  present,  the  present  that  is  at 
the  very  moment  in  process  of  change. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  subject  of  leadership  in 
connection  with  subexecutives,  for  I  believe  that  there  is 
more  capacity  for  leadership  among  underexecutives  than  is 
utilized  by  our  present  forms  of  organization.  I  believe 
that  that  should  be  one  of  the  aims  in  further  developments 
in  organization,  namely,  to  provide  opportunities  for  utiliz- 
ing more  fully  the  capacities  of  underexecutives,  rather  than 
that  they  should  wait  until  they  get  into  some  higher  posi- 
tion before  they  can  use  their  capacities  a  hundred  per  cent. 

I  want  to  summarize  this  talk  by  taking  the  principles 
which  I  gave  you  three  weeks  ago,  and  which  I  consider  the 
fundamental  principles  of  organization,  namely,  evoking, 
interacting,  integrating,  and  emerging,  and  ask  what  part 
the  leader  has  in  all  these.  Under  evoking,  we  shall  all 
agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  leader's  chief  duties  to  draw  out 
from  each  his  fullest  possibilities.  The  foreman  should  feel 
responsible  for  the  education  and  training  of  those  under 
him,  the  heads  of  departments  should  feel  the  same,  and  so 
all  along  up  the  line  to  the  chief  executive.  In  fact,  several 
men  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Management 
Association  voiced  their  conviction  that  leader  and  teacher 
are  synonymous  terms.  If  we  are  coming  to  think  that  the 
leader  is  not  the  boss  but  the  educator,  that  seems  to  me  an 
indication  that  business  thinking  is  taking  a  long  step  for- 
ward. Our  old  idea  of  leadership  was  that  of  being  able  to 
impress  one's  self  upon  others.  But  to  persuade  men  to 
follow  you  and  to  train  men  to  work  with  you  are  concep- 
tions of  leadership  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  The  leader 
today  of  the  best  type  does  not  want  men  who  are  sub- 
servient to  him,  those  who  render  him  a  passive  obedience. 
He  is  trying  to  develop  men  exactly  the  opposite  of  this,  men 
themselves  with  mastery,  and  such  men  will  give  his  own 
leadership  worth  and  power. 

I  say  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  leader  to  educate  and  train. 
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He  must  know  how  to  do  this.  He  must  himself  understand, 
or  get  others  who  imderstand,  the  scientific  methods  which 
have  lately  been  applied  to  production,  to  marketing,  to 
office  management,  to  finance,  and,  perhaps  more  important 
than  all,  the  scientific  methods  which  psychology  is  giving 
us  for  the  understanding  and  controlling  of  human  relation- 
ships. 

Our  second  and  third  principles  were  interacting  and  in- 
tegrating. The  leader  is  more  responsible  than  anyone  else 
for  that  integrative  unity  which  is  the  aim  of  organization. 
As  our  business  undertakings  are  not  only  becoming  vast  in 
size  but  also  more  complex  in  character,  the  success  of  these 
undertakings  depends  on  their  parts  being  so  skillfully  re- 
lated one  to  another  that  they  function  effectively  as  a  whole. 
The  leader  should  be  leader  of  a  coherent  group,  of  men  who 
are  finding  their  material  welfare,  their  most  effective  expres- 
sion, their  spiritual  satisfaction,  through  their  relations  to 
one  another,  through  the  functioning  of  the  group  to  which 
they  belong.  If  the  old  idea  of  leader  was  the  man  with 
compelling  personality,  the  idea  today  is  the  man  who  is  the 
expression  of  a  harmonious  and  effective  unity  which  he  has 
helped  to  form  and  which  he  is  able  to  make  a  going  affair. 
We  no  longer  think  that  the  best  leader  is  the  greatest  hustler 
or  the  most  persuasive  orator  or  even  the  best  trader.  The 
great  leader  is  he  who  is  able  to  integrate  the  experience  of  all 
and  use  it  for  a  common  purpose.  All  the  ramifications  of 
organization  are  the  ways  he  does  this;  they  are  not  set  up 
to  provide  a  machinery  of  following. 

The  fourth  fundamental  principle  of  organization  which  I 
gave  you  was  what  I  called  the  emerging,  because  that  is 
the  expression  so  much  used  today  to  denote  the  evolving, 
the  creating  of  new  values,  the  forward  movement.  It  is  the 
word  with  most  significance  in  modern  literature.  Scientists 
are  using  it  to  describe  evolution — emergent  evolution — and 
the  business  man  is  as  interested  as  the  scientist  in  the 
emerging.  As  a  certain  psychologist  speaks  of  those  mo- 
ments in  creating  when  evolution  turns  a  corner,  as  Huxley 
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spoke  of  the  mystery  moments  in  evolution,  so  the  leader  in 
business  is  one  who  understands  the  creative  moment  in  the 
progress  of  business,  who  sees  one  situation  melting  into 
another  and  has  learned  the  mastery  of  that  moment. 

To  sum  up  my  summary:  the  leader  releases  energy,  unites 
energies,  and  all  with  the  object  not  only  of  carrying  out  a 
purpose,  but  of  creating  further  and  larger  purposes.  And 
I  do  not  mean  here  by  larger  purposes  mergers  or  more 
branches;  I  speak  of  larger  in  the  qualitative  rather  than  the 
quantitative  sense.  I  mean  purposes  which  will  include 
more  of  those  fundamental  values  for  which  most  of  us  agree 
we  are  really  living. 

I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  I  am  taking  a  rose-colored 
view  of  business.  Indeed  I  am  not.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  in  most  plants  the  attitude  is,  "I'm  the  boss,  you  do 
what  I  say."  But  aware  as  I  am  of  that,  at  the  same  time  I 
see  signs  of  something  else,  and  it  is  on  these  signs  that  I  am 
placing  my  hopes. 

If  any  of  you  think  I  have  underestimated  the  personal 
side  of  leadership,  let  me  point  out  that  I  have  spoken  only 
against  that  conception  which  emphasizes  the  dominating, 
the  masterful  man.  There  is  much  in  what  is  called  "the 
personal  view  of  leadership"  with  which  I  heartily  agree, 
but  I  began  by  saying  that  I  was  going  to  limit  myself  to- 
night to  certain  changes  in  our  ideas  of  leadership  which 
have  come  about  through  recent  changes  in  organization  and 
management.  So  please  remember  that  I  do  not  undervalue 
the  personal  side  of  leadership;  indeed,  there  is  much  in  this 
paper,  by  implication,  on  that  side.  But  since  business 
management  today  depends  so  largely  on  organized  control, 
what  I  have  tried  to  do  this  evening  particularly  is  to  find 
the  leader's  part  in  that  intricate  system  of  human  relation- 
ships which  business  has  now  become.  Our  generation  is, 
I  think,  contributing  something  to  the  history  of  thought  in 
this  matter  of  human  relations,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  busi- 
ness men  have  the  opportunity,  and  that  some  are  indeed 
using  it,  to  share  largely  in  that  contribution.    Academic 
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people  may  hope  that  what  they  are  teaching  will  be  followed 
by  their  students,  but  business  men  can  actually  themselves 
put  into  practice  certain  fundamental  principles.  They  may 
be  making  useful  products,  in  addition  to  that  they  may  be 
helping  the  individuals  in  their  employ  to  further  develop- 
ment, but  even  beyond  all  these  things,  by  helping  in  solving 
the  problems  of  organization,  they  are  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  of  human  relations,  and  that  is  certainly  the 
greatest  task  man  has  been  given  on  this  planet. 


XV 

LEADERSHIP 
By  Walter  V.  Bingham 

What  is  leadership?  What  are  the  particular  abilities 
which  contribute  most  to  effective  leadership?  How  can 
they  be  discovered  and  developed? 

It  is  possible  to  approach  these  questions  inductively. 
We  might  collect  concrete  instances  of  leadership,  examples 
of  what  leaders  do,  in  leading.  Then,  analysis  and  compari- 
son of  the  actual  behavior  of  these  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful leaders  would  throw  into  relief  the  contrasted  types  of 
behavior  they  exhibit  and  shed  light  on  the  laws  of  human 
behavior  which  are  the  psychological  foundations  of  leader- 
ship. Such  an  inductive  approach  is  the  subject  for  a  major 
research.  It  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  help  in  collecting 
factual  material  from  the  actual  experience  of  executives. 
The  methods  of  the  personal  interview  and  the  conference 
with  both  supervisors  and  supervised  should  be  supple- 
mented with  a  rich  assortment  of  written  anecdotal  mate- 
rial: accounts  of  precisely  what  happened  when  a  leader 
succeeded  or  failed  to  win  his  objective.  Material  from 
the  biographies  of  great  leaders  is  at  hand,  full  of  sug- 
gestiveness  but  rather  difficult  of  systematic  analysis. 

In  the  absence  of  facilities  and  time  for  a  major  inductive 
investigation,  our  present  study  of  leadership  must  take  the 
form,  rather,  of  a  definition  and  statement  based  upon 
analysis  of  the  concept  of  leadership,  illuminated  by  such 
concrete  illustrations  as  may  be  supplied  by  members  of 
this  group,  or  found  in  such  books  as  Craig  and  Charters' 
Personal  Leadership  in  Industry,  which  was  written  after 
an  inductive  study  of  no  successful  executives. 

244 
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Definition  of  leadership.  Leadership  is  the  organization 
of  the  activities  of  a  group  for  the  achievement  of  a  common 
purpose.  So  defined,  the  concept  is  broad  and  inclusive. 
Practically  all  groups — even  Quaker  meetings — ^have  their 
leaders.  Sometimes  the  leader  keeps  himself  in  the  back- 
ground and  is  not  overtly  recognized  or  named  as  such. 
Occasionally  the  real  leader  and  the  nominal  leader  are 
different  persons.  But  almost  always  a  group  of  people, 
whether  workers,  society  women,  business  men,  athletes, 
boys  or  girls,  when  active  together  in  accomplishing  a  group 
purpose,  defer  to  someone's  leadership  no  matter  how  in- 
formally the  group  is  constituted.  It  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  human  nature  for  any  person  in  dynamic  social  contact 
with  others  to  take  either  the  dominant  or  the  submissive 
attitude.  He  either  leads  or  follows.  So  one  might  range 
far  afield  for  examples  of  good  and  poor  leadership.  He 
might  observe  the  behavior  of  military  commanders,  like 
General  Butler;  social  reformers,  like  Wayne  Wheeler; 
priests  and  pastors,  like  Dr.  Fosdick;  political  bosses,  like 
Murphy  or  LaFollette;  heads  of  social  agencies,  like  F.  A. 
Woods  or  Jane  Addams;  chiefs  of  criminal  gangs,  like 
Gerald  Chapman;  arbiters  of  society,  like  Mrs.  Vanderblit; 
university  presidents,  like  Eliot  or  Harper;  chairmen  of 
women's  clubs;  explorers,  like  Stefanson  and  R.  C.  An- 
drews; orchestra  conductors,  like  Toscanini;  founders  of 
cults  and  schools  of  thought,  like  Mrs.  Eddy  or  John  Dewey. 
But  it  will  be  most  helpful  if  we  gather  at  least  a  major 
portion  of  our  data  from  the  zone  of  activity  with  which 
this  series  of  conferences  is  concerned,  namely,  industrial 
management.  Though  we  may  recognize  that  the  phenomena 
of  leadership  may  be  profitably  studied  in  politics,  war, 
social  reform,  philosophic  thought,  scholarship,  sports  and 
games,  hunting,  society,  criminal  gangs,  religious  bodies, 
juries,  school  and  college  classes,  professional  groups,  and 
the  family  (for  even  there  the  question  as  to  who  is  leader 
sometimes  arises),  nevertheless  it  will  be  advisable  for  us 
here  to  confine  our  thinking  to  problems  of  leadership  and 
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the  techniques  of  leadership  as  they  are  seen  in  business  and 
industrial  situations,  adverting  to  these  other  sorts  of  leader- 
ship only  for  incidental  purposes  of  illustration  or  contrast. 

Leadership  in  industry  provides  ample  variety  of  types 
for  study.  The  administrator  is  the  leader  determining 
policies.  The  planner  is  the  leader  thinking  out  policies  or 
procedures,  broadly  or  in  detail.  The  organizer  is  the  leader 
initiating  group  activities,  winning  acceptance  to  group  pur- 
poses, apportioning  individual  responsibilities  and  tasks, 
securing  cooperative  action.  The  executive  is  the  leader 
securing  results — maintaining  and  developing  the  organiza- 
tion, carrying  plans  and  policies  into  effect.  The  supervisor 
is  the  leader  in  personal  contact  with  his  subordinates, 
teaching  them,  assigning  them  their  duties,  motivating  them 
with  encouragement  or  with  reproof,  recognizing  merit  and 
superior  workmanship,  disciplining  when  necessary  but 
forestalling  wherever  possible  the  occasions  which  would 
lead  to  disciplinary  action. 

The  gang  boss  or  the  section  head  is  the  supervisor  who 
is  leader  of  a  front  line  group  of  workers.  The  foreman  or 
the  division  supervisor  is  the  leader  of  all  the  workers  and 
supervisors  in  his  department.  The  superintendent  is  the 
leader  of  his  foremen  and  of  his  staff.  The  general  manager 
likewise  is  the  leader  of  his  staff  assistants,  as  well  as  of  his 
superintendents  and  the  organizations  they  supervise;  and 
so  also  with  the  vice-presidents,  the  president,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  board.  All  exercise  leadership.  No  single 
executive  has  a  monopoly  of  the  function  of  leadership. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  stressed  that  there  are  also  in  almost 
every  industrial  group,  real  leaders  without  status — workers 
who  are  not  supervisors  or  executives  according  to  the  or- 
ganization chart,  but  who  by  sheer  force  of  superior  energy, 
intellect,  skill,  initiative,  persistence,  self-reliance,  friendli- 
ness, or  devotion  set  the  pace  for  their  fellows,  guide  their 
actions,  and — for  good  or  ill — mould  the  aims  and  standards 
of  the  group.  It  is  not  always  the  chairman  of  the  board 
who  swings  the  vote  at  the  directors'  meeting.     It  is  not 
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always  the  boss  of  the  gang  who  determines  its  attitude. 
Leadership  may  be  quite  independent  of  status.  We  can 
learn  a  good  deal  about  leadership  by  studying  instances  in 
which  the  actual  leadership  rests  elsewhere  than  in  the 
nominal  head.  Appointment  to  an  executive  office  does  not 
necessarily  carry  leadership  with  it.  Leadership  and 
authority  are  two  distinct  concepts.  Leadership  is  found, 
then,  throughout  the  entire  hierarchy  of  organization. 

What  are  the  main  elements  of  leadership?  Some  are 
intellectual;  some  are  predominantly  social — elements  of 
leadership  which  imply  the  actual  impact  of  personalities. 

Since  leadership  is  the  organization  of  the  activities  of  a 
group  for  accomplishing  a  purpose,  it  is  bound  to  be  in- 
effective if  the  purpose  or  objective  is  not  the  right  one,  or 
is  not  clearly  thought  out  and  formulated.  Some  leaders 
excel  because  they  can  plan.  They  can  think  all  around 
and  through  the  problem  which  confronts  the  group.  They 
can  see  their  goal  clearly  and  the  road  which  leads  toward 
it.  Intellectual  grasp  of  the  problem  would  seem  to  be  a 
prime  requisite  of  leadership  in  all  those  instances  in  which 
the  purpose  has  not  already  been  explicitly  defined. 

Leadership  in  its  intellectual  aspects,  then,  implies  ability 
to  define  the  ultimate  objective  and  also  the  immediate 
objective — what  is  to  be  accomplished  tomorrow.  Leader- 
ship in  industry,  no  less  than  in  war,  involves  both  strategy 
and  tactics.  Purposes  remote  and  immediate  must  be  for- 
mulated, and  the  best  means  of  realizing  them  thought  out. 

Other  things  being  equal,  that  leader,  then,  is  the  best 
leader  who  has  the  soundest  social  and  ethical  philosophy  as 
a  foundation  for  his  thinking.  Other  things  being  equal, 
that  leader  is  the  most  effective  who  has  the  keenest  mind, 
who  has  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  business  principles 
and  facts  pertinent  to  the  decisions  to  be  made,  who  under- 
stands most  completely  what  is  to  be  done,  how  results  are 
to  be  achieved,  and  who  can  be  counted  on  for  effective 
action.  Viewed  from  this  angle,  the  leader  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  scientist  as  well  as  a  social  philosopher;  for  then 
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he  will  not  only  be  a  respecter  of  fact  rather  than  opinion, 
but  will  know  how  to  secure,  analyze  and  interpret  the  in- 
formation necessary  in  order  to  make  the  sound  judgments 
that  are  at  the  basis  of  leadership.  The  leader  is,  then,  first 
of  all,  a  clear  thinker  and  a  wise,  skillful  planner;  and  he 
has  both  the  special  knowledge  and  the  fertile  imagination 
which  enable  him  to  exercise  a  leader's  foresight. 

A  leader  is  not  successful,  no  matter  how  effective  his 
personal  qualities  may  be,  if  the  goal  is  not  clearly  defined, 
the  means  to  its  achievement  clearly  thought  out  in  advance, 
the  plans  definitely  laid,  clearly  formulated,  and  put  in 
shape  so  they  can  be  understood.  These  requisites  of  leader- 
ship demand  a  store  of  technical  information,  the  ability  to 
plan,  foresight,  the  kind  of  imagination  that  enables  one  to 
anticipate  emergencies  and  forestall  difficulties.  The  exec- 
utive who  lacks  this  intellectual  equipment  may  still  be  a 
powerful  leader,  provided  he  has  a  superior  advisor  or  a 
competent  planning  department  to  do  his  thinking  for  him; 
but  it  is  indispensable  that  somehow  this  intellectual  element 
of  leadership  be  supplied.  As  industrial  management  has 
evolved,  this  intellectual  factor  has  assumed  relatively 
greater  and  greater  importance.  The  industrial  leader  today 
has  his  budgets,  working  plans,  production  schedules,  assign- 
ments, orders,  all  well  in  hand  in  advance. 

We  are  often  told  that  promptness  of  decision  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  successful  leadership;  but  too  frequent 
need  for  making  quick  decisions  is  a  confession  of  poor 
foresight.  Granting  the  value  of  technical  knowledge,  sound 
judgment,  and  the  freedom  from  inhibitions  which  makes 
prompt  decision  possible,  the  ability  to  forestall  the  need  for 
sudden  decisions  is  even  more  valuable.  Important  deci- 
sions are  more  and  more  often  made  on  a  basis  of  fact  rather 
than  of  expert  opinion.  And  it  takes  time  to  get  the  facts. 
Hence  the  great  industrial  leader  today  is  not  the  one  who 
is  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  making  sudden  deci- 
sions. 
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Planning  and  intellectual  foresight  are  unquestionably- 
basic  to  effective  leadership. 

But  suppose  the  objective  has  been  formulated.  The  Doss 
of  the  gang  has  been  instructed  to  dig  twenty  feet  of  sewer 
ditch,  and  the  familiar  blue  prints  are  at  hand.  The  sales 
manager  has  his  assignment  of  territory,  salesmen,  and 
quota.  The  office  supervisor  has  been  directed  to  take  care 
of  a  peak  load  of  correspondence  without  adding  to  the 
pay  roll.  The  president  has  received  from  his  board  the 
injunction  that  his  vice-presidents  should  be  brought  into 
closer  cooperation  on  an  announced  company  policy  regard- 
ing the  development  of  executives  through  systematic 
transfer. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  one  leader  will  fail  where 
another  succeeds,  not  because  the  goal  is  uncertain  in  his 
mind,  but  because  he  does  not  make  the  goal  clear  to  the 
members  of  his  group.  He  must  be  a  personal  leader  as 
well  as  a  planner.  When  he  falls  down,  the  defect  may  be 
through  failure  to  set  up  the  right  organization  to  achieve 
the  goal;  or  failure  to  impart  to  the  group  his  own  clear 
understanding  of  the  goal  and  the  share  of  each  in  working 
toward  it;  or  inability  to  teach  each  member  how  to  do  his 
part;  or  inability  to  inspire  him  to  want  to  do  it.  The 
leader  is,  then,  a  planner,  an  organizer,  a  teacher,  a  dis- 
ciplinarian in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term,  and  an  in- 
spirer.  Moreover,  he  must  combine  with  these  abilities  the 
personal  and  social  insight  or  tact  which  enables  him  to 
get  loyal  cooperation.  The  group  must  be  a  team,  pulling 
together.  How  this  is  done,  Miss  Follett  has  told  us,  most 
illuminatingly. 

In  the  Journal  of  Personnel  Research  for  June,  1925,  is 
an  article  by  Miss  Bills,  "A  Case  Study  of  Two  Business 
Men."  These  men  were  managers  of  chain  stores  in  cities 
closely  comparable  as  to  size  and  character  of  population. 
These  stores  were  about  equally  prosperous.  Their  mana- 
gers had  the  same  merchandise,  the  same  supervisors  and 
inspectors,  and  practically  the  same  employment  problem. 
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In  short,  by  outward  appearances  their  jobs  were  as  nearly- 
identical  as  one  can  find  in  a  complex  business. 

The  Bureau  of  Personnel  Research  at  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  was  at  the  time  making  an  investigation 
of  a  number  of  the  stores  in  this  chain  and  of  their  mana- 
gers. Each  of  the  managers  was  given  an  intelligence  test, 
a  will-profile  test,  and  a  social  relations  test.  There  was 
also  a  rating  of  all  the  managers  by  each  other  in  a  series 
of  traits,  a  detailed  study  of  the  store  methods  of  the  man- 
agers, and  finally,  a  study  of  the  record  of  every  store  as 
regards  turnover,  gross  sales,  mark-down,  and  gross  and  net 
profits. 

A  comparison  of  the  test  scores,  ratings  and  personal 
history  of  these  men  is  summarized  by  Miss  Bills  as  follows: 

We  have  in  A  the  keen  mind,  the  dashing  personality,  the  good 
fellow,  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  items  that  fill  ordinary  business 
conversation,  but  instability  and  unwillingness  to  settle  down  to 
daily  routine.  In  B,  we  have  the  man  of  average  intelligence  and 
quiet  personality;  a  man  not  socially  inclined  and  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  small  talk  of  the  business  world,  but  stable, 
saving,  and  a  hard  routine  worker. 

A  week  spent  in  each  of  the  stores  and  a  close  study  of  their 
sales  records  explained  why  two  men  of  such  entirely  different  tem- 
peraments were  apparently  making  equally  good  on  the  same  job. 

Manager  A  ran  his  store  by  brilliant  ideas  and  then  lapses. 
One  month  he  soared  and  the  next  month  showed  him  a  "tail- 
ender."  A  study  of  net  profits  over  a  five-year  period  just  closed 
shows  great  fluctuations  in  Manager  A's  record.  He  was  almost 
always  overstocked  in  one  department  and  much  understocked  in 
another.  The  chances  of  his  being  out  of  staples  was  high,  and 
his  mark-down  on  "fancy  goods"  was  often  serious.  The  week  we 
spent  in  his  store  he  had  the  town  "taking  notice"  on  one  sale,  but 
he  was  out  of  white  thread  number  50  during  the  entire  time  with 
no  apparent  idea  of  remedying  the  lack.  He  stood  well  in  the 
community  and  was  known  by  other  business  men.  Twelve  out 
of  fifteen  men  picked  at  random  and  interviewed  knew  him  by 
name.  During  this  week  he  received  17  friendly  calls  from  other 
merchants  in  the  town.  His  saleswomen  either  worshiped  him 
or  hated  him.  An  appeal  to  his  emotions  would  make  him  sacri- 
fice his  last  cent.  He  swore  like  a  trooper  but  most  of  the  time 
unconsciously. 
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Manager  B's  store  ran  steadily  along,  month  by  month  and 
period  by  period;  the  one  exception  to  the  even  run  being  occa- 
sioned by  a  condition  for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  He  saw 
to  all  details  of  store  management  with  the  greatest  care,  his 
staples  never  ran  low,  and  he  was  seldom  overstocked.  His  mark- 
up ran  consistently  good,  and  his  mark-downs  were  seldom  seri- 
ous. He  guided  his  buying  by  statistics.  If  he  bought  60  hot 
water  bottles  last  year,  had  6  left  and  expected  20%  increase  this 
year,  he  would  buy  66  hot  water  bottles.  His  stock  was  method- 
ically kept  neat  and  clean.  His  records  were  almost  perfect,  and 
his  day  was  regulated  like  clockwork.  The  store  stood  well  in  the 
community,  but  the  manager  was  not  known  personally  by  the 
other  business  men  in  the  town ;  only  two  out  of  eleven  picked  at 
random  and  interviewed  knew  him  by  name.  He  received  no 
calls  from  other  merchants  in  the  town  during  the  week  of  our 
stay.  His  saleswomen  had  "nothing  to  complain  of,"  but  they 
seldom  went  to  him  with  their  troubles. 

These  two  men  are  so  fundamentally  different  that  it  is  beyond 
imagination  to  think  of  them  ever  operating  under  the  same 
methods.  Four  years  of  effort  by  the  home  office  to  get  Manager 
A  to  buy  from  known  facts  rather  than  from  hunches  has  failed. 
Manager  B  cannot  build  up  enthusiasm  among  his  employees,  try 
as  he  will. 

The  general  method  of  management  of  these  two  men  might 
well  have  been  predicted  from  their  test  scores  and  personal  his- 
tory records.  Had  the  tests  ranked  these  men  equal,  we  would 
say  the  tests  were  worthless.  Since  they  clearly  differentiated  be- 
tween the  two  managers,  we  feel  that  they  have  shown  their  possi- 
bilities for  this  purpose. 

Four  years  have  elapsed  since  these  men  were  first  studied. 
Of  the  two.  Manager  B  is  now  showing  the  better  net  profits.  As 
has  been  noted,  ratings  of  the  two  men  by  the  other  managers 
failed  utterly  to  pick  the  better  man  for  the  job,  partly  because 
the  items  were  not  properly  chosen,  and  partly  because  a  man  of 
Manager  A's  type  tends  to  be  better  known  and  liked  within  a 
group  than  a  man  of  Manager  B's  type.  Ten  more  years  may  see 
such  development  in  the  standardization  of  the  job  that  two  such 
divergent  types  will  not  be  holding  managerships.  However,  both 
men  have  made  sufficiently  good  to  justify  fully  their  employment 
and  retention. 

Here  are  two  men,  heads  of  similar  organizations,  mark- 
edly different  in  personality,  markedly  different  in  intel- 
lectual ability,  each  succeeding  moderately  by  very  different 
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methods.  A  contrast  and  comparison  of  the  two  emphasizes 
points  in  which  each  one  would  be  a  better  leader  if  only 
his  abilities  were  supplemented  by  the  qualities  of  the  other. 

Ability  to  plan,  to  base  one's  judgment  on  facts,  and  to 
work  systematically  and  methodically,  which  Manager  A 
did  not  exhibit  and  which  Manager  B  did,  are  certainly 
elements  of  managerial  ability  in  that  situation.  They  are 
essential  attributes  of  leadership  whenever  there  is  a  real 
task  of  defining  the  objectives  or  working  out  organization 
plans  for  carrying  them  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manager 
who  lacked  these  particular  abilities  and  who  in  four  years 
of  supervision  failed  to  develop  in  these  regards,  neverthe- 
less succeeded  moderately  in  his  managerial  position  because 
he  had  the  social  qualities  that  made  people  like  him  and 
want  to  work  with  him,  that  made  customers  want  to  come 
to  his  store,  that  broadened  his  acquaintance  throughout  the 
town,  and  so  on. 

A  striking  instance  of  successful  leadership  in  factory 
management  was  described  by  Mr.  Hayden  Hull,  a  member 
of  the  class,  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  an  ex- 
ecutive can  imify  the  spirit  among  the  younger  executives 
and  become  a  power  in  the  organization: 

He  went  into  this  organization  and  simply  let  people  get  to 
like  him.  He  demanded  nothing,  he  made  no  overtures,  but  grad- 
ually let  himself  shape  into  the  consciousness  of  the  people  in  the 
company  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  he  also  mixed  in  the  com- 
munity. He  put  his  hooks  out  in  both  directions.  The  com- 
munity and  the  company  were  closely  related,  so  he  had  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  do  this.  The  first  thing  he  gained  was  actual 
confidence  in  himself  as  a  man — not  only  confidence  in  his  hon- 
esty and  personality,  but  confidence  in  his  judgment.  People 
gradually  began  to  see  that  when  he  said  something  he  meant  it. 
He  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  of  unusually  broad,  quiet,  bal- 
anced judgment.  Then,  as  he  found  himself  getting  stronger,  he 
gradually  began  to  assert  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
A  difficulty  would  come  up,  and  they  would  argue  it  awhile;  then 
he  would  break  in  with  his  own  ideas  and  opinions;  and  because 
these  men  had  all  come  to  like  him,  there  was  no  antagonism. 
They  had  confidence  in  him,  there  was  no  questioning  of  the 
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honesty  of  his  views  or  the  soundness  of  them.  He  gradually  ac- 
quired more  and  more  influence,  and  people  put  more  and  more 
responsibility  on  him — as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  they 
find  someone  who  will  carry  a  load.  Finally,  he  became  head  of 
the  organization  and  was  given  the  title  as  well. 

Can  personal  leadership  be  developed,  or  is  it  an  inborn 
trait  which  needs  only  opportunity  to  bring  it  out?  The 
intellectual  requisites  of  leadership,  everyone  will  grant,  are 
subject  to  the  common  familiar  educational  laws  of  learning. 

Are  the  personal  qualities  of  leadership  likewise  capable 
of  training  and  conscious  development  through  systemati- 
cally directed  practice?  Below  are  fifteen  qualities  or 
abilities,  selected  from  among  those  which  Craig  and  Char- 
ters, in  their  inductive  study  of  personal  leadership,  found 
to  be  characteristic  of  successful  supervisors: 

Forcefulness 

Ability  to  command  respect 
Impartiality 
Control  of  temper 
Personal  interest  in  the  men 
Ability  to  train  them 

Ability  to  give  clear  and  detailed  instructions 
Ability  to  follow  up  and  see  that  instructions  are  carried  out 
Ability  to  get  and  use  suggestions  of  subordinates 
Ability  to  get  teamwork 

Ability  to  praise  wisely  and  to  reprimand  effectively 
Ability  to  create  a  spirit  of  accomplishment 
Ability  to  develop  enthusiasm  when  that  is  desirable 
Self-confidence 

Ability  to  develop  self-confidence,  particularly  in  the  new 
employee. 

These  are,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the  important  compo- 
nents of  leadership  ability.  Can  they  be  developed?  Can 
they  be  taught? 

It  has  been  contended  that  leaders  can  be  discovered  but 
not  developed;  that  the  only  way  to  make  a  leader  is  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  lead,  to  exercise  the  unique 
traits  of  leadership  which  he  inherited.  The  student  of 
psychology  holds  precisely  the  opposite  position.  He  main- 
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tains  that  leadership  ability  can  be  developed,  and  that  it 
can  be  taught  much  more  effectively  if  the  task  is  ap- 
proached systematically  and  analytically,  and  with  definite 
rather  than  haphazard  purposes. 

In  this  regard  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  concepts 
of  leadership  and  of  personality.  Personality  used  to  be  a 
vague,  magic  term  referring  to  a  mysterious,  precious  quality 
with  which  some  are  bom  and  which  some  of  us  lack.  If 
you  have  it,  you  are  tremendously  fortunate.  Your  rating  on 
an  application  blank  will  be  high  and  the  chances  for  ad- 
vancement rapid.  If  you  go  on  the  stage,  you  will  be  a 
great  success  provided  you  have  personality.  If  you  are  a 
singer  with  a  wonderful  voice,  you  nevertheless  will  fail  of 
popularity  if  you  lack  personality.  And  so  on.  A  person 
without  this  rare  quality  is  doomed  so  far  as  his  success 
in  a  social  career  is  concerned.  If  he  has  it,  the  gods  be 
thanked ! 

The  day  has  passed  when  people  thought  of  personality  in 
that  way,  it  passed  just  as  soon  as  they  began  to  study  the 
actual  behavior  of  people  who  exhibited  effective  personality 
in  contrast  to  those  who  did  not.  They  found  that  there  are 
differences  of  behavior  patterns,  differences  of  ways  of 
speaking  and  using  the  voice,  of  gesture,  of  facial  expression, 
of  posture,  of  quickness  of  action,  of  emotional  expression 
and  emotional  control;  and  the  total  of  these  aspects  of 
behavior,  including  the  temperamental  characteristics, 
footed  up  to  what  one  formerly  called  personality.  Person- 
ality is  a  big,  broad  conception  covering  the  sum  total  of 
one's  characteristic  ways  of  behavior,  and  when  personality 
is  analyzed  into  its  many  components  and  the  question 
raised  whether  any  particular  components  can  be  developed, 
it  is  quickly  seen  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  subject  to 
improvement  through  intelligent  training.  If  you  have  con- 
trasted the  personality  with  which  a  gawky  or  timid  or  im- 
pudent freshman  enters  college  with  the  self-controlled,  con- 
fident, but  modest  attitude  with  which  he  leaves;  when  you 
think  of  some  of  the  rough  spots  that  were  knocked  off  by 
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his  classmates  and  fraternity  mates  or  by  his  experiences 
during  his  vacations,  selling  from  door  to  door,  you  will 
quickly  grant  that  the  personality  with  which  he  left  college 
was  not  something  with  which  he  was  born  nor  something 
that  he  brought  with  him  to  college,  but  something  that  he 
acquired  during  those  four  years. 

So  with  leadership.  Leadership  ability  is  complex,  but  it  is 
entirely  capable  of  analysis;  when  you  break  it  into  its  ele- 
ments and  note  the  specific  sorts  of  behavior  which  differ- 
entiate the  successful  leader  from  the  unsuccessful,  you 
discover  that  these  components  of  leadership  are  capable 
of  development  through  training. 

In  developing  these  different  components  of  leadership, 
the  general  laws  of  learning  apply  here  quite  as  much  as 
they  do  in  acquiring  skill  in  golf  or  in  playing  the  violin,  in 
acquiring  ability  as  a  public  speaker  or  an  actor.  The  laws 
of  learning  are  much  the  same  wherever  they  need  to  be 
applied.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  rehearse  the  long  schedule 
of  these  laws  of  learning  as  they  apply  to  acquiring  these 
abilities  of  leadership.  I  shall  emphasize  only  two  or  three 
important  points  sometimes  forgotten  but  nevertheless  useful 
in  training  one's  self  or  in  training  one's  subordinates  to  be 
good  leaders. 

The  first  of  these  is:  Concentrate  on  one  point  at  a  time. 
Don't  try  to  develop  the  whole  gamut  of  leadership  traits 
simultaneously.  This  presupposes  an  analysis  to  discover 
which  of  the  leadership  traits  one  already  possesses  and 
which  of  one's  behavior  patterns  are  most  in  need  of  correc- 
tion or  development.  Suppose  that  one  has  analyzed  himself 
and  found  that  one  outstanding  lack  in  his  leadership  be- 
havior is  evidenced  by  a  tendency  to  procrastinate  or  to 
delay  decisions.  There  may  be  rare  souls  who,  the  minute 
they  recognize  such  a  defect,  can  forthwith  decide  that  here- 
after they  always  will  make  up  their  minds  at  once  and  put 
the  decision  into  action  without  further  procrastination. 
That  is  not  the  way  most  people  are  made.  They  must 
bring  to  bear  the  laws  of  habit  formation.  They  must  work 
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out  a  definite  procedure  for  correcting  that  fault.  One  must 
bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  impetus  not  only  of  his  own  de- 
cision but  also  the  added  force  which  comes  from  letting 
other  people  know  that  he  is  working  on  that  point.  Then 
you  remember  the  law  of  habit  formation  which  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  letting  no  exception  occur  after  the 
new  course  of  action  has  been  started  upon.  You  work  out 
a  specific  program  for  dealing  with  that  one  particular  ele- 
ment of  leadership.  You  correct  the  wrong  habit  and  substi- 
tute a  specific,  positive  line  of  behavior  for  it.  When  it  is 
a  matter  of  getting  rid  of  a  fault,  the  way  to  get  rid  of  it 
is  not  merely  to  eliminate  the  fault  but  to  substitute  a  differ- 
ent action  pattern. 

There  are  further  the  laws  of  drill  and  repetition;  of  pro- 
viding occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  new  habit,  and  so 
on.  For  every  one  of  the  elements  of  leadership  behavior 
it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  program  of  habit  development 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  improve  in  reference  to  that 
particular  element.  It  is  not  implied  that  some  are  not  born 
with  a  great  deal  more  latent  leadership  ability  than  others. 
They  do  not  have  so  many  of  these  habit  patterns  to  acquire 
consciously,  nor  so  many  of  the  wrong  habits  to  eliminate. 

The  problem  of  the  development  of  leadership  in  industry 
is  a  twofold  one.  We  have  been  speaking  of  ways  of  improv- 
ing one's  ability  to  lead;  but  there  is  also  the  prior  con- 
sideration of  how  to  discover  natural  leaders.  The  most 
obvious  suggestion  is,  "Give  the  workers  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  leadership."  Mr.  Dennison's  factory,  as  you  know, 
has  a  great  many  committees.  I  have  heard  an  engineer  say 
that  there  are  altogether  too  many.  Mr.  Dennison's  re- 
joinder is  that  in  the  activities  of  these  committees  leader- 
ship ability  is  discovered.  When  the  employees  are  engaged 
on  committee  work  or  in  conference,  the  unsuspected  abili- 
ties in  this  direction  emerge.  Secondly,  these  committees  are 
useful  not  only  in  discovering  such  leadership  talent,  but  also 
in  giving  it  exercise.    So  Mr.  Dennison  persists  in  keeping 
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his  numerous  committees  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  some- 
times cause  trouble. 

The  way  to  discover  leadership,  then,  is  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  it  or  even  go  the  length  of  requiring  it.  As  an 
illustration  may  be  cited  an  experiment  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  in  connection  with  instruction  in 
mechanical  draughting.  This  experiment  followed  upon  a 
job  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  graduates  of  the  school, 
which  revealed  that  the  one  and  only  characteristic  common 
to  practically  all  of  the  jobs  was  that  they  demanded  ability 
to  manage  men.  But  the  curriculum  provided  no  specific 
training  for  leadership  as  such.  So  the  faculty  undertook  to 
remedy  the  situation  in  two  ways.  One  was  in  connection 
with  the  Industrial  Management  Course,  to  introduce  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  elements  of  successful  leadership  and  super- 
vision and  how  they  might  be  developed.  More  important 
was  that  the  faculty  undertook  to  work  out  a  program  of 
training  in  leadership  by  giving  the  students  a  chance  to 
exercise  leadership.  This  was  done  in  connection  with  the 
required  course  in  mechanical  draughting.  Not  long  after 
the  opening  of  the  year  the  class  of  a  hundred  students  was 
given  a  project  which  involved  the  detailing  of  the  parts  of 
a  rather  complex  machine.  That  was  a  difficult  task.  But 
the  task  as  a  whole  was  carefully  broken  down  into  many 
parts,  and  these  different  parts  of  the  job  were  assigned  to 
different  squads;  the  work  of  any  one  squad  of  three  or  four 
students  had  to  result  in  a  drawing  which  would  articulate 
properly  with  that  of  the  next  squad.  The  class  as  a  whole 
worked  together  on  this  one  project  and  the  resulting  prod- 
uct was  a  comprehensive,  detailed,  working  drawing  of  all 
the  parts. 

Each  of  these  squads  had  a  squad  boss.  Week  by  week, 
different  members  of  the  class  were  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  the  bosses  of  their  particular  squads.  Mem- 
bers of  the  sophomore  class  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
supervise  sections  of  two  or  three  of  these  squads;  and  the 
instructor  functioned  virtually  as  superintendent  or  general 
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foreman  of  the  whole  drafting  department,  as  it  were.  A 
serious  effort  was  made  to  give  every  member  of  the  class 
a  chance  at  supervision,  a  chance  not  only  to  read  from  a 
book  or  to  hear  lectures  about  it,  but  to  bump  up  against 
the  difficulties  a  supervisor  has  to  meet  in  getting  results 
from  a  group. 

Both  in  the  discovery  and  the  training  of  leadership,  op- 
portunity to  exercise  leadership  is  essential.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  most  successful  leadership  is  the  one  which 
provides  opportunity  and  incentive  for  the  exercise  of  leader- 
ship by  the  members  of  the  group,  as  well  as  by  the  titular 
executive  or  leader? 

My  fundamental  proposition  is  that  leadership  as  a  whole 
is  a  group  of  qualities  which  are  subject  to  improvement 
through  conscious,  systematic,  planned  training  and  develop- 
ment through  exercise. 

Then,  too,  the  fundamental  intellectual  basis  of  leadership 
must  not  be  forgotten.  As  Mr.  Dietz  says: 

Leadership  comes  only  through  mastery  of  a  business.  A  man 
makes  a  good  captain  of  a  football  team  because  he  knows  foot- 
ball. A  captain  of  a  ship  knows  navigation.  A  captain  of  a  mili- 
tary company  knows  military  technique.  General  Goethals  did 
not  know  business,  perhaps;  therefore  he  was  not  a  successful 
business  man,  but  he  was  a  successful  structural  engineer  and 
built  the  Panama  Canal.  Leadership  is  not  an  abstract  quality; 
there  must  come  with  it  a  basic,  inherent  knowledge  of  the  vehicle 
through  which  leadership  is  expressed. 

No  matter  what  one's  personal  qualities  are,  if  he  lacks  the 
technical  insight,  the  knowledge,  the  understanding,  the 
imagination,  essential  for  solving  his  particular  problem,  he 
lacks  leadership  ability  in  that  situation. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  one  quality  of  the  leader 
is  good  health,  energy,  vitality,  or  staying  power.  Leaders 
are  apt  to  have  greater  vitality  than  the  people  they  lead. 
These  physical  qualities  are  components  not  only  in  leader- 
ship but  in  other  sorts  of  accomplishment  as  well.  The  in- 
tellectual giants  who  have  done  great  scientific  work  have 
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mostly  been  people  with  vigorous  physiques,  with  enormous 
capacity  to  endure  fatigue  and  to  work  at  high  pressure  for 
long  hours. 

These  qualities,  too,  are  partly  native  endowment  and 
partly  an  achievement.  Witness  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
puny  youth,  the  powerful  president,  explorer,  fighter.  All  of 
us  can  either  waste  or  conserve  our  vitality  voluntarily.  Here, 
no  less  than  in  the  other  fields,  conscious  attention  to  a 
particular  element  will  sometimes  improve  one's  leader- 
ship accomplishments. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  incentives  to  leader- 
ship. Men  differ  greatly  in  their  desire  or  wish  to  lead.  Some 
are  fond  of  social  situations  and  prefer  to  assume  the  posi- 
tive rather  than  the  negative  end  of  these  social  situations. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  much  prefer  to 
work  at  something  which  does  not  require  social  contacts, 
which  does  not  call  for  any  exhibition  of  personal  leadership. 
It  is  distasteful  to  them.  When  it  is  a  matter  of  choosing  a 
career  or  choosing  a  job,  this  difference  of  temp>erament  and 
taste  in  the  matter  of  social  relationships  is  a  powerful  con- 
sideration. So  when  we  speak  of  discovering  leaders,  we 
certainly  want  to  find  those  who  are  fond  of  personal  con- 
tacts and  who  do  not  find  it  distasteful  to  supervise  and  deal 
directly  with  people. 

To  summarize:  The  intellectual  components  of  leader- 
ship that  are  involved  in  judicious  planning,  in  wise  organ- 
ization, in  foresight,  are  qualities  which  can  be  developed; 
and  the  techniques  of  developing  them  are  not  different  from 
those  of  any  wise  educational  procedure.  On  the  personal 
side  of  leadership,  also,  the  laws  of  learning  and  of  habit 
formation  apply.  Although  the  steps  have  not  been  written 
down  in  the  books  with  so  much  clarity,  nevertheless  it  is 
equally  true  that  habit  patterns  of  effective  personal  super- 
vision are  susceptible  to  training.  When  this  emotional  situa- 
tion and  that  social  situation  are  carefully  scrutinized,  and 
a  plan  prepared  for  its  successful  handling,  one  sees  that 
on  the  personal  side  no  less  than  on  the  intellectual  side,  it  is 
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feasible  to  develop  the  techniques  of  leadership.  So  may 
the  area  of  competent  leadership  be  broadened  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  increased  who,  understanding  their  function  as 
that  of  effecting  "a  constructive  and  integrating  growth"  of 
their  group,  have  the  skill  as  well  as  the  wisdom  to  accom- 
plish that  end. 


XVI 

ORIENTATION  AND  ATTENTION 

By  Elton  Mayo 

In  any  inquiry  which  has  for  its  aim  the  enlargement  of 
our  systematic  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
begin  by  definition  of  an  area  of  relevance.  This  cannot, 
of  course,  be  in  any  sense  substituted  for  those  more  closely 
circumscribed  investigations  which  are  experimentally  and, 
where  possible,  quantitatively  controlled.  Every  investiga- 
tion thus  controlled  which  proves  its  relevance  makes  neces- 
sary a  redefinition  of  the  general  problem  or  question  which 
is  the  science.  But  a  collection  of  minor  investigations 
which  are  not  illumined  by  any  more  general  conception 
tends  to  develop  an  appearance  of  being  random  or  chaotic. 
When  I  used  the  phrase,  "a  psychology  of  total  situation"  I 
intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  psychology  of  the  present  suffers  just  such  a  disability. 
I  do  not  imply  that  any  existent  investigation  termed  psy- 
chological is  actually  irrelevant  or  valueless.  But  I  do  mean 
that  in  this  our  time  (which  is  more  fruitful  in  respect  of 
psychological  inquiries  than  any  other  period  of  history) 
there  is  a  certain  suggestion  of  the  random  in  the  multitude 
of  unrelated  approaches,  of  the  chaotic  in  the  general  field. 
It  was  to  the  question  of  a  remedy  for  this  condition  that  I, 
in  part,  addressed  myself  two  years  ago  before  the  Taylor 
Society.  In  so  far  as  we  fail  to  define,  and  constantly  to 
redefine,  the  general  problem  and  the  general  field,  we  are 
incurring  a  danger  of  omitting  certain  highly  relevant  re- 
searches. In  the  absence  of  these  researches  we  may  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  the  significance  of  other  investiga- 
tions.   I  feel  strongly  that  this  has  happened  in  psychology. 
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It  is  not  a  multiplicity  of  minor  inquiries  that  make  a 
science;  it  is  an  ordered  relation  of  minor  inquiries  to  a  gen- 
eral question  and  so  to  each  other. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  an  investigator  to  study 
all  the  aspects  of  a  complex  situation  simultaneously;  he 
has  to  specify  a  particular  question  and  neglect,  for  the 
time  being,  other  questions  that  may  be  asked.  But  he 
should  have  in  mind  some  notion  of  the  general  fact  he  is 
studying,  some  notion  of  the  relation  of  his  specific  inquiry 
to  this  general  fact.  This  brings  me  to  the  question  as  to 
what  the  general  fact  is  for  psychology.  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  define,  however  tentatively,  the  general  fact  or  datum 
with  which  psychology  deals,  we  shall  so  far  be  able  to 
eliminate  much  that  is  random  in  our  work  and  uncertain 
in  our  thinking.  It  would  seem  advisable  in  the  present 
condition  of  psychological  research  that  some  such  attempt 
should  be  made. 

The  problem  is  ultimately  biological — there  is  need  to 
study  the  organism,  its  surrounding,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween them.  In  the  biological  laboratory,  it  is  customary 
to  use  as  material  simpler  organisms,  such  as  the  amoeba. 
It  is  consequently  possible  to  study  more  or  less  simul- 
taneously the  organism  and  its  surrounding.  So  Dr.  Cham- 
bers is  able  to  describe  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
aqueous  medium  in  which  an  amoeba  lives,  in  respect  of 
sodium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  and  so  on.  He  is  also  able 
to  vary  the  experiment  by  injecting  these  and  other  salts  into 
the  amoeba  itself  and  watching  the  effect. 

This  type  of  experimentation  (that  is,  simultaneous 
study)  is,  however,  impossible  in  the  case  of  more  complex 
organisms.  We  find,  in  consequence,  that  two  directions  of 
study  have  developed — physiology  and  psychology.  Physi- 
ology is  concerned  with  the  structures  and  functions  of  the 
organism  itself  and  their  integration.  Psychology  studies 
the  integration  of  the  organism  with  its  surrounding,  and 
the  means  by  which  such  integration  is  effected  and  altered. 
The  two  studies  are  obviously  closely  related.    Any  psycho- 
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logical  change  of  interest  in  or  activity  towards  the  sur- 
rounding provokes  a  series  of  physiological  changes.^  That 
such  changes  occur  even  when  the  change  of  attitude  is  very 
slight  is  shown  by  a  recent  inquiry  conducted  by  Cannon 
and  his  colleagues.^  It  is  also  true  that  in  any  bodily  condi^ 
tion  where  for  organic  reasons  the  necessary  organic  changes 
are  prevented  or  diminished,  the  mental  interest  in  or  activ- 
ity towards  the  surrounding  is  abolished  or  reduced.  Any 
of  the  medical  studies  of  diabetes  or  Pierre  Janet's  study  of 
fatigue^  illustrate  this  fact.  Miller,  in  his  recently  published 
small  book.  Types  of  Mind  and  Body,  points  out  that  any 
study  of  emotion  or  activity  must  at  least  take  account  of 
mental  attitude,  endocrine  secretions,  and  vegetative  nerv- 
ous system.  This  general  claim  is  reinforced  in  a  paper  by 
Fraser  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  February  27,  1926. 

There  is,  then,  a  need  for  close  relationship  in  work  be- 
tween the  physiologist  and  biochemist  on  the  one  hand,  the 
psychologist  on  the  other.  Since  no  one  person  is  capable 
of  pursuing  all  these  directions  of  inquiry,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  future  researches  will  be  undertaken  by  groups 
— each  member  with  his  own  specific  interest,  but  this  inter- 
est illumined  by  some  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the 
interests  and  achievements  of  the  group  at  large. 

Having  said  this,  I  am  at  liberty  to  turn  towards  my  own 
special  interest,  the  problem  of  psychology  properly  so 
called.  I  should  like,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  every  psychological  leader  we  have  had 
since  the  time  of  John  Locke  has  been  mainly  preoccupied 
with  the  problem  of  the  interrelation  between  the  organism 
and  its  surrounding.  Locke  and  his  successors  were  con- 
cerned to  show  that  all  our  knowledge  begins  in  (and  is  con- 
fined to)  sensory  experience;  "in  that,  all  our  knowledge  is 
founded,  and  from  that  it  is  ultimately  derived."     There 

^See,  for  example,  W.  B.  Cannon,  Studies  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear  and  Rage. 

^W.  B.  Cannon  and  S.  W.  Britton,  "The  Influence  of  Motion  and  Emo- 
tion on  Medulliadrenal  Secretions,"  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  VoL 
79,  No.  2,  January  2,  1927. 

^  Les  Nevroses  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1915),  pp.  348-360. 
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followed  for  some  centuries  an  illuminating  and  highly 
necessary  study  of  sensation.  This  study  reached  its  con- 
clusion in  the  psychology  of  James  Ward,  who  maintained 
that  sensations  in  themselves  are  of  less  interest  than  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  to  select  among  the  sensations 
that  besiege  the  organism,  to  inhibit  some,  and  to  attend  to 
or  concentrate  upon  others.  In  thus  making  concentration 
an  important  datum  of  psychological  study.  Ward  was  un- 
knowingly echoing  the  claim  made  by  medical  psychology 
at  the  hands  of  Pierre  Janet.  Janet's  claim  that  the  mental 
health  and  normality  of  the  individual  is  conditioned  by  his 
capacity  for  achieving  a  condition  of  "tension"  indicates  an 
inquiry  that  will  mediate  between  the  physiological  re- 
searches of  Cannon  and  those  psychological  inquiries  which 
are  summarized  and  stated  by  James  Ward. 

In  the  writings  of  Ward,  one  finds,  however,  another  claim 
which  in  these  days  has  been  permitted  to  drop  out  of  psy- 
chological speculation  to  far  too  great  an  extent.  It  is  true 
that  concentration  and  attention  are  the  means  by  which 
the  individual  effects  an  adjustment  to  his  environment; 
they  are  the  means  by  which  he  "learns."  But  concentra- 
tion does  not  completely  describe  either  the  relation  of  the 
organism  to  its  surrounding  or  its  round  of  mental  activi- 
ties. Ward  suggests,^  as  a  topic  of  study  proper  to  psy- 
chology, "excentration"  as  well  as  concentration.  And  by 
this  he  means  not  only  the  study  of  revery  and  hypnoid 
states,  which  alternate  with  concentration,  but  also  that 
remainder  of  conscious  awareness,  the  continuing  relation 
to  a  "totum  objectivum"^  which  specialized  investigators  of 
concentration  first  assume  and  then  neglect.  It  is  this  neg- 
lect which  makes  me  somewhat  absurdly  insistent  on  the 
need  for  a  psychology  of  total  situation. 

Since  it  is  neither  relevant  nor  possible  for  me  to  develop 
a  general  critique  of  psychology  in  this  place,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  an  endeavor  to  make  clear  two  facts  for  your 

*  James  Ward,  Psychological  Principles,  pp.  62,  63 
^Op.  cit.,  pp.  76,  100,  118, 
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consideration.  These  two  are,  first,  that  the  wider  aware- 
ness of  surrounding  within  which  concentration  occurs  can- 
not be  neglected  without  damage  to  our  study  of  concentra- 
tion, and  second,  that  minor  mental  activities,  such  as  revery 
or  dispersed  attention  and  hypnoid  state,  directly  condition 
and  are  necessary  to  subsequent  acts  of  concentration. 
These  two,  taken  together,  approximately  constitute  the 
study  of  "excentration"  suggested  by  James  Ward. 

Psychology  is  preeminently  the  study  of  learning  or  the 
conditioning  of  responses  or  the  acquisition  of  meaning. 
There  is  no  great  difference  in  respect  of  actual  significance 
between  these  phrases.  It  is  true  that  discussion  of  condi- 
tioned response  appears  to  be  more  "objective"  than  discus- 
sion of  "meaning."  Actually,  however,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence, since  in  either  case  we  are  considering  the  extent  to 
which  the  response  of  an  organism  to  a  present  situation  is 
determined  by  the  effect  of  past  experiences.  Descriptions 
of  experience,  present  and  past,  tend,  however,  to  be  inade- 
quate. In  his  Outline  of  Psychology,  Titchener  points  out 
that  the  "consciousness"  of  any  given  movement  is  made 
up  of  a  multitude  of  minor  awarenesses  which  are  definitely 
"outside"  the  attentive  act.  Now  all  these  awarenesses 
taken  together  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  orien- 
tation of  the  individual  to  his  surrounding;  it  is  within  this 
total  orientation  that  the  act  of  concentration  occurs.  One 
has  therefore  to  consider  the  relation  of  concentration  to 
orientation,  or  of  object  of  attention  to  total  object.  One  has 
also  to  consider  the  difference  which  "conditioning"  or  the 
acquisition  of  meaning  makes  to  this  relation. 

This  may  be  more  clearly  set  out  thus.  In  our  waking 
life,  we  are  aware  of  and  oriented  to  ( i )  a  total  surrounding 
and  (2)  to  some  aspect  of  this  total  to  which  we  are  attend- 
ing. 

( I )  The  total  surrounding.  From  a  purely  technical  point 
of  view,  one  may  say  that  the  total  surrounding  never 
changes.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  actual  "width  of  our  aware- 
ness continues  unchanged  through  the  lifetime  of  the  indi- 
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vidual;  further,  that  the  knowledge  we  gain  in  one  concrete 
situation  is  applicable  in  another.  This  statement  no  doubt 
needs  qualification.  It  is,  however,  truer  and  more  important 
to  claim  that  the  total  surrounding,  in  some  sense,  persists 
through  the  changes  of  experience  than  to  permit  the  impli- 
cation that  it  alters  as  a  whole  with  such  changes.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  infant  and  the  adult  is  not  that  the 
world  of  the  adult  has  actually  enlarged ;  it  is  rather  that  in 
adulthood  the  individual  has  gained  in  capacity  to  assign 
ordered  significance  to  his  total  surrounding.  This  capacity 
to  give  meaning  is  consequent  upon  attentive  acts — it  repre- 
sents what  Stout  calls  ''the  cumulative  effect  of  attention 
upon  its  own  process."^ 

There  are  many  problems  of  considerable  complexity  and 
difficulty  which  suggest  themselves  at  this  point.  Since  I 
cannot  introduce  such  discussion  into  this  paper,  I  should 
like  in  passing  to  refer  those  interested  to  the  work  of  the 
Gestalt  psychologists.  While  this  school  fails,  as  its  chief 
advocate  points  out,"^  to  attack  the  larger  problem,  its  ap- 
proach, nevertheless,  constitutes  a  new  and  valuable  depar- 
ture for  psychological  experimentation.  For  purposes  of  this 
paper,  I  have  to  pass  over  many  interesting  but  unduly 
technical  problems;  I  have  to  content  myself  with  more  im- 
mediately practical  issues.  In  order  to  do  this  I  have,  how- 
ever, to  discuss  briefly  one  technical  problem  whose  im- 
portance is  such  that  it  overshadows  all  these  others.  This 
problem  is  that  as  to  the  influence  of  orientation  upon 
attention. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  pointed  out  that  it  is  within  an  indi- 
vidual's total  orientation  to  his  surrounding  that  the  act 
of  concentration  or  attention  occurs.  There  are  many 
studies  of  the  relation  of  attention  to  total  orientation,  but 
since  these  studies  have  for  the  most  part  been  undertaken 
by  physiologists,  psychiatrists,  and  neurologists,  the  official 
psychologists  pay  scant  attention  to  them.    Cannon's  studies 

^  G.  F.  Stout,  Analytic  Psychology,  Vol.  I. 

'C.  K.  Ogden,  The  Meaning  of  Psychology,  p.  no. 
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of  medulliadrenal  function,  A.  V.  Hill's  of  the  fatigue  that 
follows  metabolic  disorder,  Pieron's  of  the  conditions  of 
nervous  "tension,"  Janet's  of  ''psychological  tension" — all 
these  are,  in  effect,  inquiries  into  the  effect  of  disturbances 
of  orientation  upon  capacity  to  attend.^  Psychology  has 
been  responsible  for  excellent  studies  of  attention  and  sen- 
sory discrimination.  But  attentive  process  and  sensory 
discrimination  are  not  the  only  nor  indeed  the  chief  prob- 
lems. For  all  purposes  of  practical  application,  it  is  more 
important  to  know  the  organic  and  mental  conditions  which 
make  attention  possible  than  to  know  the  nature  of  special 
acts  of  concentration  under  laboratory  conditions.  The 
individual  can  attend  only  if  his  orientation  (organic  and 
mental)  is  sufficiently  well  organized.  The  conditions  which 
enable  him  to  attend,  that  is,  to  work  or  concentrate,  there- 
fore demand  study. 

The  general  orientation  of  an  individual  may  be  adversely 
affected  in  such  a  manner  that  he  cannot  attend  or  work  by: 

1.  Organic  causes — illness,  injury,  unbalance,  fatigue,  hunger. 

2.  Mental  causes — ignorance,  obsession,  fatigue. 

Fatigue  is  mentioned  both  as  organic  and  mental.  In 
the  former  instance,  the  fatigue  specified  is  of  the  type 
studied  by  A.  V.  Hill.^  In  the  latter  case,  the  fatigue  is  of 
the  types  studied  by  Janet  in  Les  Nevroses  or  by  Kleitman, 
as  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1924. 
All  these  various  causes  interfere  with  the  capacity  of  an 
individual  to  work  because  they  affect  in  some  manner  his 
relation  or  orientation  to  his  surrounding.  The  difficulty 
may  be  due  to  simple  "sleepiness"  or  it  may  follow  on  severe 
injury.  Between  these  extremes,  all  instances  must  be  con- 
sidered as  implying  a  mild  or  serious  disability  in  respect 
of  organic  integration  and  integration  with  the  surrounding. 
That  condition  of  "nervous  tension"  (Pieron)  or  "psycho- 
logical tension"  (Janet)  which  issues  in  the  "attention"  of 

^  See,  fcr  example,  Pierre  Janet,  The  Mental  State  of  Hysterics  (transla- 
tion), p.  501. 

^  Bayliss,  General  Introduction  to  Physiology. 
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the  official  psychology  cannot  be  achieved  except  under 
conditions  of  mental  interest  and  favorable  organic  function. 
It  is  with  something  of  this  in  mind  that  we  approach 
industrial  investigation.  The  researches  of  biochemistry 
and  physiology  are  vital  and  important:  it  is,  however,  es- 
pecially from  the  work  of  Pierre  Janet  that  one  gains  a  point 
of  view  which  relates  together  the  various  contributory 
studies.    Briefly  put,  this  is  the  Janet  claim: 

1.  That  capacity  to  work,  or  to  fix  and  sustain  attention,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  total  orientation. 

2.  Any  circumstance,  organic  or  mental,  which  adversely 
affects  an  individual's  capacity  for  organizing  his  general 
attitude  or  orientation  will  immediately  show  itself  in  re- 
duced capacity  for  active  work  and  attention. 

3.  In  proportion  as  an  individual's  capacity  for  active  atten- 
tion is  reduced,  he  will  become  increasingly  preoccupied 
with  obsessive  reveries. 

In  all  industrial  investigation,  it  is  therefore  important  to 
take  careful  account  of  obsessive  preoccupation  in  individ- 
uals and  in  groups.  It  is  also  important  to  devise,  where 
possible,  methods  of  measuring  diminished  organic  tension 
or  any  form  of  organic  unbalance. 

It  was  with  this  last  idea  in  mind  that  we  began,  rather 
more  than  two  years  ago,  to  measure  blood  pressures  in 
selected  individuals  at  various  periods  in  the  working  day. 
The  preliminary  and  tentative  results  of  this  procedure  I 
reported  here  a  year  ago.^°  In  the  intervening  period  we 
have  continued  the  investigation  and  we  still  find  that  the 
pulse  pressure,  the  differential  pressure,  tends  to  increase 
as  the  day  passes.  The  increase  is  in  large  part  due  to  a 
diminution  of  diastolic  pressure — the  systolic  either  going 
up  or  remaining  relatively  high.  The  diagrams  shown  on 
page  288  illustrate  this  claim.  In  the  one  case,  the  two 
workers  had  rest  periods  interpolated  at  critical  moments 
of  the  day.  Four  times,  in  addition  to  the  lunch  interval, 
these  workers  rested  prone  on  an  army  cot.     They  show 

^"See  pages  274-290. 
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only  one  reading  which  is  above  the  margin  prescribed  by 
the  conventions  of  medical  practice.  The  other  two  workers 
had  no  such  rest  periods;  they  show  only  one  reading  within 
the  prescribed  margins. 

To  show  that  one  must  take  account  of  "any  circum- 
stance, organic  or  mental,  which  adversely  affects  an  indi- 
vidual," I  add  a  blood  pressure  record  which  is  eccentric  in 
that  it  reverses  the  type  of  reading  we  have  come  to  expect. 
This  worker  is  a  girl  of  27.  On  the  day  in  question,  she 
began  with  a  systolic  pressure  that  was  too  high  (above 
130)  and  a  diastolic  that  was  too  low  (68).  As  she  worked, 
her  systolic  pressure  came  down  and  her  diastolic  rose,  so 
that  in  the  afternoon  period  her  records  are  entirely  normal. 
Inquiry  showed  that  she  had  attended  a  dance  with  her 
husband  the  previous  night.    They  had  danced  until  2  a.m. 
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Figure  i:  Blood  pressure  record  of  a  female  factory  worker. 
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and  had  taken  some  drinks  of  "synthetic"  gin  cocktails. 
Being  an  organically  fit  person,  she  had  overcome  the  effects 
of  the  somewhat  poisonous  drinks  by  working,  and  after 
lunch  commented  upon  the  disappearance  of  her  fatigue. 

I  have  simplified  my  statement  of  the  industrial  approach 
to  terms  of  organic  fitness  and  mental  interest,  both  broadly 
interpreted.  I  must  say  something  on  the  latter  topic,  men- 
tal interest,  before  I  conclude.  In  these  days  of  mass  pro- 
duction, there  is  a  tendency,  especially  in  so-called  job 
analysis,  to  consider  the  machine  rather  than  the  man,  to 
pay  small  attention  to  the  (objective)  conditions  governing 
human  adaptability.  The  smallest  attention  given  to  this 
latter  problem  is  often  productive  of  disproportionately 
large  results.  I  refer  once  again  in  illustration  to  the  dia- 
gram of  the  productive  efficiency  in  the  spinning  department 
of  a  textile  mill.^^  The  diagram  shows  the  effect  of  intro- 
ducing four  ten-minute  rest  periods  in  a  ten-hour  day. 
Before  the  rest  period  experiment,  the  productivity  had  not 
been  better  than  70%  in  the  best  month.  The  diagram 
shows  the  situation  after  the  institution  of  rests — in  the  one 
month  that  is  low  (70%),  the  rest  periods  were  temporarily 
abandoned.  The  other  months,  taken  together,  show  a 
"fiat"  average  of  over  80%  for  the  two-year  period.  Simul- 
taneously, an  "emotional"  labor  turnover  was  overcome. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  organized  mass  production 
very  frequently  favor  a  mental  condition  of  diminished 
"tension."  The  individual  soon  acquires  sufficient  skill, 
and  thereafter  his  work  demands  no  active  mental  effort. 
In  this  situation,  since  he  cannot  actively  turn  his  thought 
in  other  directions,  he  is  likely  to  develop  obsessive  preoc- 
cupations when  he  is  unduly  fatigued.  The  nature  of  the 
obsessions  will  depend,  in  such  instances,  on  the  individual 
circumstance.  What  evidence  is  there  of  such  situations  in 
our  industrial  life? 

I  have  already  presented  evidence,  before  this  group 
and  elsewhere,  that  "industrial  unrest"  has  its  source  in 

"  See  Figure  i,  page  278. 
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obsessive  preoccupation.  Many  other  workers  in  the  field, 
here  and  in  England,  are  finding  facts  which  support  this 
claim.  We  have  recently  become  interested  in  three  types 
of  work  done  by  women  in  certain  textile  mills.  These  are 
winding,  beaming,  and  harnessing  the  beams  for  the  oper- 
ation of  weaving.  In  discussing  these  operations  I  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  speaking  of  a  particular  mill;  I  draw 
my  instances  from  several  widely  separated  plants,  under 
different  ownership  and  management.  Nor  am  I  in  any 
sense  criticising  operatives,  executives,  or  owners.  We  are 
simply  interested  to  find  out  what  is  happening  in  the  adap- 
tation of  individuals  to  these  three  operations. 

Winding  is  done  almost  always  by  the  adolescent  girl. 
Since  the  term  includes  a  variety  of  machines  of  different 
types,  this  is  not  invariably  so.  But  it  is  certainly  true  for 
the  greater  number  of  winding  machines.  Silk  winding,  for 
example,  as  we  have  seen  it,  is  done  by  girls  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  22.  The  girls  are  paid  a  piece  rate,  and  the 
better  workers  among  them  earn  good  wages  in  comparison 
with  adult  workers  elsewhere  in  the  mill.  We  were  told  that 
the  attendance  was  irregular;  inspection  of  the  attendance 
records  suggested  that  the  absenteeism  was  not  so  great 
as  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  records  seem  also  to 
show  that  absenteeism  takes  the  form  of  missed  weeks 
rather  than  missed  days  or  lateness. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  at  this  stage  even  to  speculate 
as  to  the  reasons  why  there  are  no  older  women  working 
on  these  machines.  The  work  involves  an  unusual  posture 
— the  arms  raised  above  the  head.  A  winding  operation 
which  does  not  require  this  posture  is  done  by  older  women. 
The  prevalent  preoccupations  in  these  departments  are 
much  concerned  with  "boys"  and  social  occasions.  In  cer- 
tain mills  one  finds  individuals  and  groups  who  show  signs 
of  preoccupations  of  this  order  which  are  socially  unde- 
sirable. 

Beaming  is  done  by  both  men  and  women.  The  women 
are  paid  the  same  piece  rate  as  the  men  and  tend,  on  the 
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whole,  to  equal  earnings.  That  they  sometimes  earn  more 
is  attributed  by  those  in  charge  to  the  fact  that  the  women 
are  less  restless  and  do  not  interrupt  their  work  as  frequent- 
ly.   These  women  are  beyond  the  adolescent  stage. 

The  women  who  draw  the  "ends"  on  a  beam  through  the 
harnesses  are  also  beyond  the  adolescent  stage.  This  oper- 
ation looks  monotonous  to  an  external  observer.  There  are, 
however,  no  signs  that  the  workers  find  it  so.  It  is  possible 
that  the  task  of  threading  2,400  ends  through  small  eyelets 
in  the  harness  actually  demands  close  concentration.  There 
is  small  evidence  of  morbid  preoccupation,  given  that  a 
tendency  to  adorn  the  walls  with  pictures  of  "movie"  heroes 
is  not  so  to  be  interpreted.  This  group  is  renowned  for  its 
steady  work  and  continuous  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  even  in  a  modem  mill 
there  seems  to  be  a  type  of  work  that  is  better  done  by 
women.  I  am  not  claiming  that  this  is  a  sex  difference;  it 
may  be  due  to  a  type  of  preoccupation  that  is  traditional  for 
women  rather  than  distinctively  feminine.  The  feminine 
groups  seem  to  be  more  sociable  than  the  masculine.  There 
is  more  gossip  and  group  interest  and  less  evidence  of  pre- 
occupation of  a  limited,  personal  type.  What  problem 
there  is  seems  to  center  about  the  winding  department  rather 
than  the  other  two.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  "gossip" 
frequently  constitutes  a  problem  for  the  mill,  though  not 
for  the  department  itself. 

An  advantage  which  the  United  States  holds  over  industry 
in,  for  example,  British  countries  is  that  there  is  here  much 
more  of  the  "team  spirit"  than  elsewhere.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  in  countries  where  class  conscious- 
ness has  complicated  and  made  difficult  all  the  problems  of 
production,  something  of  a  team  spirit  originally  existed. 
This  attitude  to  work  was  lost  at  a  time  when  extensive 
reorganization  of  machinery  and  method  was  undertaken 
without  any  correlate  study  of  human  readaptations  in- 
volved. Such  a  happening  is  always  probable  in  any  indus- 
try which  does  not  endeavor  to  discover  what  actually  hap- 
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pens  to  the  human  organism  as  it  works.  Welfare  work  and 
special  campaigns  are  no  effective  substitute  for  such  knowl- 
edge and  understanding.  Industry  has  learned  that  success 
in  production  cannot  be  achieved  except  by  knowledge  of 
materials  and  processes.  It  has  still  to  learn  that  knowledge 
of  the  human  organism  and  the  conditions  determining  hu- 
man attitudes  is,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  even  more 
vitally  necessary. 


XVII 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  IN  INDUSTRY 
By  Elton  Mayo 

To  advocate  the  application  of  psychopathology  to  in- 
dustry in  an  intensive  fashion  may  seem  at  first  to  be  a 
strange  proposal  to  place  before  an  audience  of  business 
men.  It  is  not,  however,  an  entirely  novel  suggestion.  The 
late  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard  of  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 
gave  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  insistence  on  the  need  for 
psychiatric  studies  of  industrial  situations.  He  did  not 
conceive  such  studies  as  chiefly  directed  to  the  removal  of 
persons  mentally  abnormal  from  the  factory.  His  object 
was  rather  to  devise  methods  of  observing  more  closely 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible  the  shifting  attitude  of 
an  individual  to  his  work  and  his  associates.  Sanity  in  the 
sense  of  emotional  steadiness  and  normality  of  outlook  is  not 
a  quality  that  any  one  of  us  achieves  once  and  for  all 
time;  it  varies  from  day  to  day  and  moment  to  moment  in 
response  to  variations  in  our  bodily  well-being  and  in  the 
conditions  of  our  life  and  work.  Some  people,  fortunate  in 
their  organic  endowment  and  personal  history,  live  at  a 
higher  level  of  physical  well-being  and  mental  serenity  than 
others.  But  for  all  of  us  alike  variations  of  mental  response 
follow  variations  in  circumstance.  It  is  only  from  this  point 
of  view  that  human  situations  in  industry  can  be  satisfac- 
torily studied. 

I  have  been  asked  to  state  briefly,  at  the  outset  of  this 
discussion,  the  causes  which  led  me  to  negotiate  the  hazard- 
ous passage  from  the  hospital  clinic  to  the  machine  shop. 
I  cannot  give  time  to  prolix  description  of  my  personal  his- 
tory. I  can,  however,  mention  in  passing  certain  experiences 
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as  a  younger  man  which  brought  forcibly  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  merely  economic  discussion  does  little  to  amend 
industrial  differences;  that  all  such  discussions  tend  to  in- 
clude factors  of  irrationality  which  do  not  receive  the  meed 
of  critical  attention  which  is  their  due.  I  was  for  many  years 
interested  in  adult  education,  especially  workers'  education, 
and  a  member  of  a  joint  committee  which  provided  teachers 
of  academic  standing  for  workers'  classes.  In  this  capacity 
I  occasionally  attended  trade-union  meetings  and  was  in- 
terested to  observe  the  group  of  "radical"  members  which  al- 
most invariably  occupied  the  back  benches.  One  heard  few 
revolutionary  opinions  from  the  occupants  of  the  front  seats, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  rear  seats  to  society  was  often  merely 
destructive.  Simultaneously  I  was  interested  in  clinical  psy- 
chopathology,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  relatively  high  incidence  of  actual  "nervous 
breakdown"  amongst  the  ultraradical  group.  In  addition  to 
this,  I  encountered  occasional  instances  of  individuals  who, 
on  recovery  from  a  psychoneurotic  affliction,  recovered 
also  from  a  merely  destructive  "radicalism."  These  facts 
emerged  slowly  from  a  multiplicity  of  experiences  and  gave 
one  material  for  thought. 

One  cannot  approach  the  problem  of  assessing  the  mental 
serenity  or  sanity  of  an  individual  without  becoming  aware 
that  the  problem  is  very  complex  indeed.  One  has  to  take 
account  of  his  physical  condition  and  medical  history,  his 
personal  experiences  and  his  reflection  on  such  experience, 
his  present  domestic  situation,  and  his  adaptation  to  his 
work.  These  are  four  general  directions  of  inquiry,  none  of 
which  may  be  neglected,  each  of  which  demands  careful 
(and  complex)  investigation.  Many  of  these  factors  are 
outside  the  knowledge  and  control  of  the  factory  or  office; 
the>  may  affect  each  other  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Two 
women  had  worked  side  by  side  at  a  bench  for  many  months. 
Suddenly  the  productivity  of  one  showed  a  remarkable  im- 
provement, that  of  the  other  as  remarkable  a  decrease.  The 
one  had  been  very  happily  married,  the  other  had  fallen 
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into  great  domestic  stress  and  difficulty.  The  effect  of  repeti- 
tive monotony  is  conditioned  not  only  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  worker,  but  also  by  his  living  conditions.  Interesting 
work  does  something  to  atone  for  other  misfortunes;  a 
happy  home  life  diminishes  somewhat  the  effect  of  monotony 
of  work.  In  approaching  the  factory,  therefore,  the  psycho- 
pathologist  has  to  realize  that  in  every  situation  he  in- 
vestigates he  will  have  to  take  account,  not  only  of  factory 
conditions,  but  also  of  those  other,  and  personal,  situations 
named  above. 

It  is  probable  that  the  narrowly  individual  investigation 
will  prove  in  the  end  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  this 
work  because  out  of  it  will  come  a  great  illumination  for 
medicine  and  for  anthropology  in  the  broadest  sense.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  not  in  the  meantime  some- 
thing more  general  to  be  done  for  industry.  It  is  of  exceeding 
importance  that  psychopathology  should  study  the  effect 
upon  the  individual  of  the  conditions  of  his  work  in  every 
known  business  situation.  Incalculable  benefits  to  business 
and  to  humanity  must  accrue  when  this  work  is  properly 
undertaken.  I  cannot,  of  course,  claim  that  at  the  present 
stage  of  development  I  have  any  sufficiently  established  in- 
stances to  show  of  such  benefit.  I  can  only  state  my  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  the  biological  sciences  to  settle  happily  differ- 
ences which  a  previous  generation  mistakenly  considered 
economic  and  inevitable.  I  can  also  show  some  indications 
that  the  method  of  investigation  will  at  some  future  time 
be  entirely  worth  the  labor  it  now  demands. 

Rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  the  Industrial  Research 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  asked 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  a  high  labor  turnover 
in  the  spinning  department  of  a  textile  mill.  The  firm  n^as 
accustomed  to  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maint  iin- 
ing  a  full  complement  of  piecers,  especially  in  times  when 
the  demand  for  work  was  urgent.  Directly  the  mill  became 
fully  occupied,  workers  on  the  spinning  mules  began  to  drop 
away,  and  the  personnel  officers  had  to  give  up  much  time  to 
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searching  for  substitute  workers  in  order  that  the  supply 
of  yarn  for  the  knitting  department  might  be  maintained. 
This  problem  in  turnover  was  highly  localized  within  the 
mill;  all  the  other  ©{Derations — ^pickering,  sorting,  carding, 
winding,  knitting,  and  finishing — were  satisfactorily  per- 
formed and  without  any  hint  of  similar  trouble.  In  the 
factory  as  a  whole  the  labor  turnover  was  very  low,  but  in 
the  one  department  about  100  hands  had  to  be  taken  on 
every  year  in  order  to  keep  about  40  working. 

The  preliminary  investigation  and  the  remedy  adopted 
have  been  reported  elsewhere.^  I  wish  in  this  paper,  first, 
to  summarize  and  report  progress  and,  second,  to  describe 
an  attempt  to  devise  a  more  intensive  inquiry. 

The  investigation  was  begun,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
circumstances  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  management, 
though  consistently  friendly  and  helpful,  though  unusually 
enlightened,  was  unable  for  various  reasons  to  put  us  in 
the  mill  officially  as  investigators.  We  had,  therefore,  to 
adopt  at  first  the  role  of  interested  persons  with  permission 
to  visit  the  factory.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  mental  hygiene  to  know  that  our  first 
step  forward  was  the  discovery  of  a  practically  universal 
incidence  of  pessimistic  or  paranoid  preoccupations  in  the 
workers  in  the  spinning  department.  These  depressed  rev- 
eries, it  became  clear,  constituted  a  monotonous  accompani- 
ment to  the  work  of  piecing.  When  an  individual  left  the 
factory  in  disgust,  his  mental  mood  was  apparently  just 
such  a  "crisis  of  revery"  as  that  described  by  Janet  in  his 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  obsession.^  At  an  early  stage  in 
the  investigation  the  management  consented  to  allow  us 
to  institute  four  lo-minute  rest  periods  in  the  lo-hour  day. 
In  these  rest  periods  we  asked  the  workers  to  lie  down  and 
instructed  them  in  methods  of  muscular  relaxation.  The 
effect  of  these  rest  periods  upon  the  productive  efficiency  of 

^"Revery  and  Industrial  Fatigue,"  Journal  of  Personnel  Research,  Vol. 
3,  No.  8,  December,  1924. 

'^  Les  NevroseSfPp.  79  ff;  279  ff. 
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Figure  i:  Average  monthly  production,  in  terms  of  efficiency  percentages, 
in  the  spinning  department  of  a  textile  mill. 

the  department  is  best  illustrated  by  the  diagram  in  Figure 
I,  which  is  the  official  return  of  the  department  for  a  period 
of  two  years  of  experiment.  Before  the  institution  of  rest 
periods  the  department  had  never  succeeded  in  achieving 
a  75%  efficiency  in  any  month;  there  is,  indeed,  a  prob- 
ability that  their  performance  had  never  been  better  than 
70%.  In  the  first  five  months  of  experiment,  in  which  the 
rest  periods  were  somewhat  irregular  of  incidence,  they 
achieved  an  average  of  80%  for  the  five-month  period;  no 
single  month  was  lower  than  78%%.  At  this  point  the 
demand  for  work  became  more  urgent,  and  in  March,  1924, 
a  minor  official  put  an  end  to  the  rest  period  system.  This 
lasted  for  only  10  days,  but  the  returns  for  the  month 
dropped  to  70%.  From  this  point  onward,  the  regular  inci- 
dence of  the  four  rest  periods  has  been  assured,  and  for  the 
16  months  from  May,  1924,  to  August,  1925,  inclusive,  the 
output  of  the  department  has  averaged  83%  over  the  whole 
period.    The  highest  months  in  the  series  reached  85%% 
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(September,  1924)  and  86^%  (May,  1925);  the  lowest 
months  were  December,  1924,  and  January,  1925,  each  with 
79^%-  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the  rest  period 
system  the  productive  efficiency  is  highest  when  the  demand 
for  the  product  is  greatest,  and  that  the  output  falls  to  a 
lower  efficiency  only  when  work  is  slack  and  irregular.  In 
the  whole  of  this  two-year  period  there  has  been  no  problem 
of  labor  turnover,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  no  worker  has 
left  the  factory;  I  mean  that  the  former  acute  problem  of 
an  emotional  labor  turnover  has  ceased  to  exist.  Since  Sep- 
tember, 1924,  the  management  has  maintained  an  army  cot 
for  every  spinning  "alley";  four  times  a  day  each  worker 
lies  down;  the  majority  have  learned  to  sleep  through  the 
rest  periods. 

Thus  far  I  have  done  no  more  than  bring  my  former  re- 
port up  to  date.  I  wish  now  to  describe  briefly  our  attempt 
to  develop  the  investigation  in  a  more  intensive  fashion. 
As  it  stands,  the  inquiry  is  incomplete;  we  know  too  little 
of  the  ill  the  workers  suffered,  and  the  experiment  is  open 
to  misunderstanding.  As  an  instance  of  the  last,  I  may  quote 
the  comment  of  a  British  newspaper  upon  my  first  report, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Psychology  in  London  under  the  caption  "Revery 
and  Industrial  Fatigue."  The  comment  of  the  newspaper 
writer  was  "fatigue,  of  course,  but  why  drag  in  revery?"  It 
is  precisely  this  vague  use  of  the  word  "fatigue"  which  is 
so  unsatisfying  in  industrial  investigation.  The  writer  in 
question  entirely  failed  to  see  that  the  fact  upon  which  we 
based  our  experiment  was  the  universal  incidence  of  pessi- 
mistic or  paranoid  revery;  the  suggestion  of  fatigue  was  no 
more  than  a  guess,  politely  termed  an  inference.  The  whole 
interest  of  the  work  is  contained  in  the  grounds  for  the 
guess,  or  inference,  call  it  which  you  will.  These  grounds 
derive  from  the  work  of  A.  V.  Hill  in  London,  Janet  in 
Paris,  Kleitman  in  Chicago,  Cannon  in  Boston,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  other  contributory  inquiries. 

A.  V.  Hill,  of  University  College,  London,  is  one  of  the 
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foremost  physiological  authorities  on  muscular  action  and 
muscular  fatigue.  In  an  article  in  the  Scientific  Monthly, 
1925,  he  calls  attention  to  the  vagueness  of  the  term  "fa- 
tigue" as  ordinarily  used  and  proceeds  to  specify  three  types 
of  fatigue.  All  three  types  are  organic;  the  first  two  are 
muscular;  the  third  is  not  primarily  muscular,  although  the 
whole  organic  capacity  for  work  is  affected.  Muscular  fa- 
tigue may  follow  (i)  violent  exertion  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  or  it  may  follow  (2)  a  steadier  exertion  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  The  third  form  of  fatigue  is  attributed  to 
*'the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body  as  a  whole";  it  may  be  caused 
by  "metabolic  disturbances,"  "insomnia,"  or  any  form  of 
emotional  stress.  This  last  form  of  fatigue  may  beset  an  in- 
dividual long  before  his  muscular  apparatus  is  exhausted. 
Hill  adds  that  the  first  form  of  fatigue  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  controlled  laboratory  experiment;  the  second 
form  is  in  process  of  being  brought  under  similar  control. 
The  third  form  of  fatigue  is  not  yet,  he  considers,  being 
experimentally  investigated. 

Two  comments  immediately  suggest  themselves.  The  first 
is  that  study  of  this  third  form  of  fatigue  is  probably  more 
important  in  industrial  situations  than  the  other  studies. 
Work  does,  of  course,  involve  varying  degrees  of  muscular 
exertion,  and  nothing  can  be  allowed  to  minimize  the  value 
of  physiological  investigation  of  muscular  action.  But 
"causes  affecting  the  organism  as  a  whole,"  causes  which 
may  give  rise  to  fatigue  "long  before  the  muscular  apparatus 
is  exhausted,"  are  obviously  the  physiological  counterpart 
of  the  four  directions  of  inquiry  I  have  specified  above. 

The  second  comment  is  that  a  beginning  has  been  made 
of  the  appropriate  physiological  investigation.  In  saying 
this  I  am  thinking  especially  of  the  work  of  Ludlum  in 
Philadelphia  and  Kleitman  in  Chicago.  Professor  S.  D. 
Ludlum,  of  the  Graduate  Medical  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  for  many  years  taken  a  variety  of  careful 
measurements  of  blood  pressure  in  cases  of  obsession  with 
fatigue;  he  has  also  made  records  of  acidity  or  alkalinity 
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and  of  the  condition  of  the  smooth  muscle  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  N.  Kleitman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  during 
three  years,  has  developed  an  interesting  inquiry  into  the 
effects  of  lack  of  sleep  upon  the  organic  and  mental  capaci- 
ties of  the  individual.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
both  inquiries  subsequently. 

Scientific  investigation  proceeds  from  the  clinic  to  the 
laboratory  and  back  again  to  the  clinic.  Questions  set  for 
controlled  inquiry  in  the  laboratory  find  their  origin  in  care- 
ful clinical  observation.  Hill  is  right  in  his  assertion  that 
the  laboratory  investigation  of  general  fatigue  has  far  to  go. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  already  available  a  wealth  of  clinical 
material  on  this  aspect  of  fatigue — and,  amongst  this,  there 
is  no  material  of  greater  value  than  the  recorded  observa- 
tions of  Pierre  Janet.  Janet  began  an  investigation  of  the 
psychoneurotic  ills  that  afflict  humanity  forty  years  ago  at 
the  Salpetriere  Hospital  in  Paris.  This  work  he  still  con- 
tinues; it  has  been  the  origin  and  foundation  of  all  the 
the  various  modem  schools  of  psychopathology. 

Janet's  studies  lead  him  to  distinguish  two  forms  of  neu- 
rotic mental  ill — ^hysteria,  and  an  obsessional  disorder  which 
he  terms  psychasthenia.  Clinically  these  two  are  not  usually 
difficult  to  distinguish.  The  thinking  of  the  hysteric  is  inter- 
rupted; he  suffers  curious  amnesias,  he  is  frequently  hypno- 
tizable.  The  thinking  of  the  obsessioned  is  quite  different; 
he  is  unable  to  interrupt  his  pessimistic  preoccupations  even 
when  he  desires  to  sleep.  He  consequently  suffers  insomnia 
at  night  and  difficulties  of  concentration  upon  work  or 
amusement  during  the  day.  Janet,^  in  his  general  discussion 
of  neurotic  ills,  points  out  the  very  close  relation  that  obtains 
between  the  obsessional  typ>e  of  neurosis  and  a  bodily  con- 
dition of  general  fatigue.  The  mental  symptoms  of  fatigue 
are: 

I.  A  lowered   capacity   for  producing  the   organic  tension 
which  work,  or  any  active  relation  to  a  present  surround- 
ing,  demands; 
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2.  A  consequent  diminution  of  capacity  for  perception  of,  or 
action  upon,  the  immediate  environment; 

3.  A  tendency  to  oscillation  of  the  mental  level  such  that  the 
active  relation  to  reality  changes  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment; this  leads  to  the  typical  indecision  of  obsession  or 
fatigue;  it  may  show  itself  in  the  form  of  apparent  hallu- 
cination, the  confusion  of  reality  and  dream; 

4.  The  emergence  of  obsessing  reveries,  in  proportion  as  the 
active  capacity  for  producing  organic  tension  is  dimin- 
ished. 

Janet  emphasizes  the  fact  that  ''motor  agitation,  tics, 
obsessive  reveries,  and  visceral  disturbances"  are  characters 
equally  of  obsession  or  general  fatigue."*  The  difference  is, 
of  course,  that  whereas  these  symptoms  are  persistent  in 
obsession,  they  are  transient  in  fatigue  and  disappear  when 
the  individual  is  sufficiently  rested. 

Here,  then,  is  a  much  neglected  study  of  the  mental  symp- 
toms of  fatigue.  Janet's  work  has  been  confirmed  recently 
by  the  further  studies  of  Kleitman  and  Ludlum.  Kleitman 
induced  certain  of  his  students  to  go  without  sleep  for  sev- 
eral successive  nights  in  order  that  he  might  study  the  effects 
of  general  fatigue.  His  findings  tend  to  confirm  the  observa- 
tions of  Janet  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Sleep  is  coincident 
with  relaxation  of  the  skeletal  muscles.  Little  obvious  evi- 
dence of  actual  physiological  fatigue  follows  loss  of  one  or 
two  night's  sleep.  But  the  evidences  of  fatigue  described 
by  Janet  appear  quite  soon.  Certain  difficulties  of  motor 
control,  as  in  writing,  appeared  on  the  second  day.  On  the 
fourth  day,  a  subject  who  was  calling  logarithms  correctly 
imagined  himself  to  be  engaged  in  an  argument  on  trade- 
unionism.  There  was  a  progressive  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing between  reality  and  dream,  as  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
awake  became  greater.  In  other  words,  we  may  say  that 
when  the  fatigue  of  insomnia  is  artificially  induced,  the 
symptoms  are  "oscillations  of  the  mental  level,"  the  emer- 
gence of  hallucinations,  and  difficulty  in  maintenance  of  the 
organic  tension  necessary  for  either  muscular  work  or  men- 

*Ibid.,  p.  358  ff. 
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tal  concentration.  Kleitman's  conclusions  have  been  con- 
firmed by  other  investigators. 

The  methods  of  Ludlum  provide  a  means  of  observing 
with  some  accuracy  the  symptoms  of  diminished  organic 
tension.  The  blood  pressure,  or  arterial  tension,  of  obses- 
sional neurotics  is  usually  low.  The  musculature  of  the 
hollow  viscera  is  unduly  active  and  the  digestion,  in  its 
initial  stage,  too  rapid.  The  urine  and  saliva  tend  to  be 
acid.  The  general  picture  is  that  of  physiological  fatigue. 
These  symptoms  serve,  upon  the  whole,  to  distinguish  the 
obsessional  tj^e  of  patient  from  the  other  type — the 
hysteric.  Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  of  Ludlum's  ob- 
servations, in  this  context,  is  that  as  to  the  diminished 
vasomotor  tone  in  the  obsessioned.  When  the  blood  pres- 
sures of  a  normal  person  (who  is  not  fatigued)  are 
taken,  first,  as  he  lies  prone  and,  second,  as  he  stands 
up,  there  is  usually  a  rise  of  from  six  to  ten  points  in  both 
his  systolic  and  diastolic  pressures.  If  this  experiment  be 
performed  upon  the  obsessioned,  it  very  frequently  happens 
that  the  rise  of  pressure  does  not  take  place;  there  may  even 
be  a  fall  of  pressure,  especially  systolic,  as  the  patient  gets 
upon  his  feet.  I  shall  illustrate,  subsequently,  that  we  have 
found  in  the  factory  a  tendency  of  blood-pressure  records 
to  move  in  this  direction  as  the  day  goes  on.  Individuals 
who  at  first  show  a  normal  rise  begin  to  react  as  the  ob- 
sessional does  late  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  sometimes  the 
case  even  when  there  are  no  other  obvious  symptoms  of 
fatigue. 

It  was  with  this  work  in  mind  that  we  returned  to  the 
investigation  of  the  situation  previously  described  in  the 
spinning  mill.  The  observations  of  Janet,  Ludlum,  and 
Kleitman  abundantly  justify  the  assumption  that  the  emer- 
gence of  pessimistic  reveries  is  good  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  fatigue  of  the  third  type  specified  by  Hill. 
We  realized  that  the  institution  of  rest  periods  in  the  spin- 
ning department  of  the  factory  named  above  had  remedied 
or  alleviated  some  organic  ill  of  the  nature  of  fatigue.   But 
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we  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  ill,  apart 
from  the  symptomatic  pessimistic  preoccupations.  We  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  measure  diurnal  variations  of  blood 
pressure  in  certain  selected  workers,  using  as  control,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  empirical  standards  observed  in  medical 
practice  and  the  statistical  tables  of  the  leading  life  insur- 
ance companies.  The  question  we  wished  to  determine  was 
a  question  as  to  whether  variations  in  vasomotor  tone  could 
be  observed  and  whether  such  variations,  if  observable, 
would  constitute  an  indication  of  organic  integration  for 
work.  I  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  report  the  merest 
beginning  of  inquiry;  I  wish  to  be  clear  on  the  point  that 
the  observations  which  follow  do  not  prove  or  disprove  any- 
thing. They  are  merely  a  beginning  and  are  insufficient. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  are  encouraged  to 
continue. 

Our  first  measurements  were  made  nearly  three  years  ago. 
At  the  time,  the  piecers  were  working  regularly  and  well; 
they  had  been  using  the  rest  period  system  for  considerably 
more  than  a  year.  We  selected  three  men,  noted  for  their 
regularity  of  attendance,  their  efficient  workmanship,  and 
their  rare  use  of  the  dispensary.  Our  first  plan  involved  20 
measurements  of  each.  As  this  seemed  excessive  and  a 
possible  interruption  of  the  work  of  the  department,  we 
reduced  the  number  to  16.  The  measurements  were  made 
by  two  observers.  Miss  Emily  Osborne,  R.N.,  my  research 
assistant,  and  Mr.  G.  Buhl,  who  volunteered  his  services 
with  the  approval  and  consent  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Ludlum.  Blood 
pressures  were  measured  at  the  end  of  the  first  working 
period,  on  the  eighth  minute  of  resting,  and  on  standing  up 
after  resting.  These  measurements  were  repeated  at  the 
second  morning  rest  and  in  the  two  afternoon  rest  periods. 
Measurements  were  also  taken  lying  down  and  standing 
up,  before  and  after  lunch.  Every  reading  was  carefully 
checked. 

Of  the  three  workers  selected,  I  have  for  the  present 
excluded  one  as  of  doubtful  normality;  the  measurements 
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of  the  other  two  constitute  the  material  of  my  report.  A 
is  51  years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  and  slight;  B  is  20 
years  old,  six  feet  tall,  and  of  muscular  build.  If  we  accept 
the  empirical  observation  of  medical  practice  known  as  the 
''one-two- three  rule"  (pulse  pressure=i;  diastolic=2; 
systolic  =  3 ) ,  then  the  average  measurements  of  these  two 
are  sufficiently  near  the  normal. 

Resting  Standing  After  Working 

A  102 — 62  108 — 73  109 — 71 

B  118—78  116 — 86  121—84 

According  to  the  rule,  the  figures  should  be  (taking  the 
diastolic  as  basis  of  measurement) : 

Resting  Standing  After  Working 

A  93 — 62  109 — 73  108 — 72 

B  117 — 78  129 — 86  126 — 84 

A's  systolic  pressure  when  resting  averages  slightly  higher 
than  the  rule;  B's  systolic  when  standing  after  resting  is 
less  than  the  rule.  These  variations  may  be  differences  due 
to  age. 

These  figures  are  of  interest  as  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  age  is  not  the  most  important  factor  determinant 
of  blood  pressure.  I  shall  make  reference  to  this  subse- 
quently. Beyond  this,  the  "flat"  averages  are  of  small  in- 
terest as  compared  with  the  actual  variations.  The  diagram 
in  Figure  2  gives  the  systolic  and  diastolic  readings  for  the 
mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  work  periods.  I  have  added 
a  line  to  indicate  the  approximate  "safety  margin"^  or  the 
approximately  correct  pulse  pressure'^  (Norris,  Stone, 
Barker).  I  am  aware  that  this  is  an  empirical  rule  and  that 
one  cannot  wisely  develop  a  complex  superstructure  of 
theory  on  this  as  basis.  I  put  it  in  for  a  reason  which  I  shall 
presently  show. 

Speculating  upon  these  diagrams,  one  observes  that  dur- 
ing the  morning  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  afternoon  work 

^  W.  Langdon  Brown,  The  Sympathetic  Nervous  System  in  Disease. 

''  "Pulse-pressure"  is  used  technically  to  denote  the  difference  between 
systolic  and  diastolic  pressures. 
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Figure  a:  Blood  pressure  records  of  two  male  workers  in  the  spinning  de- 
partment of  a  textile  mill. 

period,  the  pressures  of  both  workers  are  within  the  so- 
called  "safety  margin."  At  the  end  of  the  second  afternoon 
work-period,  A's  systolic  pressure  has  fallen  slightly;  his 
diastolic  has  fallen  farther,  with  the  result  that  his  pulse 
pressure  has  become  greater  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
rule.  B's  systolic  pressure  has  risen,  but  his  diastolic  has 
risen  proportionately,  so  that  at  a  higher  pressure  he  has 
the  same  margin  as  before.  It  is  probable  that  both  read- 
ings indicate  fatigue;  the  question  in  one's  mind  is  whether 
A's  fall  of  diastolic  pressure  does  not  indicate  a  diminution 
of  vasomotor  tone.  This  supposition  is  possibly  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  subsequent  rest  his  pulse  pressure 
became  even  greater.  Both  individuals  slept  soundly  during 
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both  afternoon  rest  periods.  The  chief  point  of  interest 
with  respect  to  B  was  that  during  his  first  afternoon  sleep 
his  systolic  pressure  rose  12  points  as  he  lay  upon  the  cot 
and  his  diastolic  rose  12  points  also. 

The  general  result  for  us  was  that  we  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  adequacy  of  our  "control."  We  therefore  obtained 
permission  to  visit  a  factory  equally  humane  and  well  man- 
aged but  without  a  rest  period  system,  in  order  to  take  8 
measurements  of  selected  workers  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  Once  again  we  selected  men  of  good  factory  and 
personal  records  through  many  years  of  employment.  Once 
again  we  had  to  exclude  one  individual  because  his  measure- 
ments were  decidedly  abnormal.  This  left  us  with  two 
workers,  C  and  D.  C  is  30  years  old,  a  little  over  six  feet 
tall,  and  weighs  161  pounds;  he  has  a  relatively  low  blood 
pressure,  varying  between  120  and  106  systolic  and  74  and 
68  diastolic.  D  is  33  years  old,  is  five  feet  six  inches  tall, 
and  weighs  138  pounds;  he  has  a  blood  pressure  possibly 
slightly  higher  than  C,  varying  between  136  and  106  systolic 
and  78  and  62  diastolic.  These  two,  C  and  D,  work  for  9% 
hours  daily  as  compared  with  10  hours  worked  by  A  and  B; 
but  they  work  without  any  rest  period.  In  neither  factory  is 
there  any  speeding  up  or  pressure  to  secure  "efficiency." 

The  figures  are  highly  interesting,  but  leave  us  with  the 
conviction  that  we  are  stating  a  question  rather  than  answer- 
ing it.  We  shall  need  to  collect  many  more  instances  from 
many  more  factories  before  we  shall  find  any  conclusion 
possible.  I  give  in  Figure  3  a  diagram  showing  the  compara- 
tive pulse  pressure  of  A  and  B,  C  and  D,  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  work  periods.  In  both  diagrams  I  have  included 
the  line  suggested  by  the  "one- two-three  rule"  in  order  to 
make  ready  comparison  possible.  You  will  observe  that 
whereas  in  the  first  factory  there  is  only  one  measurement 
(A's)  during  the  day  where  pulse  pressure  exceeds  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  rule,  in  the  second  factory  every  measurement 
we  took  shows  a  pulse  pressure  above  what  Langdon  Brown 
terms,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  safety  margin.     If  we  com- 
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Figure  3:  Blood  pressure  records  of  two  male  workers  with  rest  periods 
(A  and  B)  contrasted  with  those  of  two  without  rest  periods  (C  and  D). 

pare  B's  flat  average  pulse  pressure  with  that  of  D — since 
both  seem  to  be  fairly  normal  persons — we  find  that  where 
B  averages  37  for  the  day,  D  averages  49.  Remembering 
that  life  insurance  companies  tend  to  look  critically  at  pulse 
pressures  above  40,  one  finds  this  suggestive.  No  conclusion 
can  be  drawn,  however,  since  the  conditions  of  measurement 
in  the  factory  and  in  a  life  insurance  office  are  different. 
The  really  interesting  fact  is  that  in  the  second  factory  all 
measurements  of  pulse  pressure  exceeded  those  prescribed 
by  the  rule  except  D's  measurement  before  lunch  (not 
quoted  above),  which  was  exactly  right;  in  the  first  factory, 
working  with  a  rest  period,  only  one  measurement  in  those 
I  have  quoted  shows  a  similar  excess. 
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Figure  4:    Increments  of  blood  pressure,  male  factory  worker  A,  spinning 
department  of  a  textile  mill. 

I  have  one  other  point  to  bring  to  your  attention.  I  re- 
ferred previously  to  Dr.  S.  D.  Ludlum's  observation  that 
obsessive  patients  very  rarely  show  the  ten-point  rise,  both 
systolic  and  diastolic,  on  standing  up  after  lying  down, 
which  he  regards  as  approximately  normal.  We  took  this 
type  of  measurement  in  the  first  factory  in  order  to  see  if 
there  was  any  indication  of  a  diminution  in  this  respect  as 
the  day  wore  through.  The  diagram  in  Figure  4  gives  the 
increments  of  pressure  in  A,  both  systolic  and  diastolic — 
three  measurements  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon. You  will  observe  that  systolic  increment  at  the  end 
of  the  morning  is  only  two  points;  after  the  second  afternoon 
rest  it  actually  falls  two  points.  The  diastolic  increment  falls 
from  30  to  6  in  the  whole  morning  period;  after  the  second 
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afternoon  rest,  the  increment  is  only  2  points.  This  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  A's  increased  pulse  pressure  mentioned 
above,  and  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  general  fatigue — 
that  is,  as  indicative  of  a  decrease  in  capacity  to  achieve 
the  organic  tension  or  integration  which  work  demands. 

As  a  final  point,  and  one  which  shows  very  directly  the 
nexus  of  interest  which  links  the  factory  and  the  psychiatric 
clinic,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  relevance  of 
certain  commonplaces  of  mental  hygiene  to  industry.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  part  played  by  pessimistic  and 
paranoid  preoccupation  in  determining  labor  turnover  and 
low  output.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  blood  pres- 
sures of  A  are  generally  similar  to  the  typical  measurements 
of  obsessive  cases  as  observed  by  Ludlum.  These  cases, 
when  mild,  display  a  tendency  to  alcoholism.  A  has  been  a 
regular  worker  all  his  life  and  a  good  husband  and  father. 
Until  a  short  time  ago,  he  used  to  have  periodic  bouts  of 
alcoholism — the  only  interruption  of  his  otherwise  regular 
attendance.  Since  working  under  the  rest  period  system,  he 
has  given  up  this  habit  and  admits  that  he  does  not  know 
why. 

This  paper  is  not  more  than  suggestive.  No  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  either  from  the  facts  I  have  placed  before  this 
group  or  from  those  which,  by  reason  of  the  time  allotted 
me,  I  have  had  to  withhold.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that  research  in  mental  hygiene  is  greatly  needed  by  in- 
dustry and  should  receive  every  encouragement  from  em- 
ployers and  from  the  community  at  large.  The  more  closely 
we  observe  the  individual  at  work,  the  more  do  we  tend  to 
this  opinion. 


XVIII 
TRAINING  IN  LIFE  MANAGEMENT 

By  H.  A.  OVERSTREET 

After  reading  over  the  lectures  given  in  this  course  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  material  they  contain  may  quite  pos- 
sibly serve  a  far  broader  and  deeper  purpose  than  was  orig- 
inally intended.  I  should  like  this  afternoon,  if  I  may,  to 
speak  to  this  broader  and  deeper  purpose. 

You  have  been  discussing  the  psychological  foundations 
of  business  management.  Your  speakers  have  indicated  how 
persons  may  be  trained  in  the  art  of  such  management. 
But  as  I  read  what  they  say,  I  seem  to  find  that  what  they 
offer  refers  not  only  to  business  management  but  to  all 
management — the  management  of  a  household,  of  a  social 
survey,  of  a  political  campaign,  of  a  piece  of  research.  All 
life  management,  in  fact,  seems  to  involve  precisely  the 
psychological  factors  dwelt  upon  by  your  speakers. 

Preparation  for  business  management,  then,  is  not  a 
special  thing  to  be  taken  up  in  some  kind  of  special  school. 
It  is  the  kind  of  preparation  which  everyone  should  have 
for  his  life  enterprises.  And  so  I  ask  the  question,  Ought 
we  not  to  make  a  plea  for  introducing  into  all  our  schools 
a  new  objective — a  training  for  life  management?  After 
all,  life  management  should  be  our  major  art;  and  if  the 
schools  are  serving  their  proper  purpose,  there  is  nothing 
to  which  they  should  pay  more  fundamental  attention.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  schools  are  fairly  confused  as  to  the 
ends  they  serve.  In  the  main,  they  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  training  in  knowledge.  Much  of  this  knowledge,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  equipping  a  person  for 
an  intelligent  entrance  upon  his  life  activities.     But  sup- 
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pose  that  all  education  were  quite  clearly  to  accept  as  its 
major  end  training  in  life  management.  All  the  studies  and 
disciplines  would  then  instantly  fall  into  line.  A  great  many 
things  that  are  now  done  on  the  side,  so  to  speak,  would 
be  central  to  the  entire  enterprise.  Learning  would  not  then 
be  an  end  in  itself  but  would  be  subordinate  to  the  task  of 
managing  one's  life  situation. 

What  interests  me  now  is  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  material  presented  in  this  course  would  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  such  a  revised  and  expanded  educative  scheme. 
There  is,  first,  the  point  dwelt  upon  by  a  number  of  your 
speakers,  of  the  necessity  for  a  training  in  teamwork.  You 
will  remember  the  example  cited  by  Dr.  Bingham  of  the 
teaching  by  teams  and  rotating  bosses  done  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  All  education  should  be  by  teams 
— or  at  least  by  groups — from  the  kindergarten  up.  For 
only  by  such  constant  working  in  the  group  can  the  indi- 
vidual develop  the  habits  of  cooperative  give  and  take  which 
will  make  him  later  in  life  a  useful  member  of  his  working 
group. 

In  the  second  place,  you  will  remember  Dr.  Yoakum's 
advice  that  we  "place  the  human  relations  in  the  focus." 
All  education  that  looks  to  the  training  in  life  management 
as  its  chief  objective  must,  of  course,  provide  for  this.  Its 
first  task  must  be  to  try  to  understand  the  individual  stu- 
dent. At  present  the  first  task  of  the  teacher,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  to  understand  his  subject,  not  the  student.  Its 
second  task  must  be  to  try  to  find  out  the  special  abilities 
of  the  student  and  how  they  can  be  most  effectively  trained 
and  utilized.  This  means  that  in  the  future  the  psychol- 
ogist will  be  in  every  school;  also  that  every  teacher  will  be 
enough  of  a  psychologist  to  cooperate  with  the  findings. 

In  the  third  place,  you  will  remember  Dr.  Person's  ad- 
monition that  we  eliminate  the  factors  which  hinder  com- 
plete functioning.  Let  me  refer  here  to  Dr.  Person's  list. 
It  applies  admirably  to  the  entire  educational  enterprise. 
The  factors  making  for  emotional  fatigue,  he  says,  are  first, 
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"physical  conditions."  Recall  the  poor  ventilation,  light, 
seating  conditions,  noise,  in  many  of  the  schools.  Second, 
"technical  inadequacy  of  equipment."  Recall  the  poor  text- 
books, not  to  speak  of  the  teachers  themselves.  Third, 
"lack  of  adaptation  to  the  job."  Recall  the  backward  stu- 
dents dragging  along  behind  the  more  brilliant  minds  and 
the  latter  marking  time  for  the  dullards.  Fourth,  "lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  total  picture  of  which  he  is  part." 
Recall  the  fragmentary  way  in  which  a  child  learns — now 
a  little  of  this  and  now  a  little  of  that;  the  absence  of  any 
sense  of  the  way  in  which  all  the  parts  fit  together  into  a 
coherent  scheme  of  life.  Fifth,  "unpleasant  contacts."  Re- 
call the  nagging  or  the  dominating  or  the  sarcastic  teacher, 
the  terrifying  principal.  Sixth,  the  unsolved  domestic  sit- 
uations. Recall  the  unwise  parents  who  dragoon  their  chil- 
dren into  learning,  who  overindulge  them  or  overcommand 
them.  Seventh,  "fears  about  insecurity."  Recall  the  haunt- 
ing terrors  of  low  marks,  of  failure  of  promotion,  of  dis- 
approval of  the  home  folks.  Dr.  Person's  eighth  factor, 
"concern  for  old  age,"  would  hardly  seem  to  fit  into  our 
scheme.  And  yet  if  we  think  of  this  as  a  fear  about  the 
next  stage,  the  child  is  haunted  by  such  a  fear  in  his  con- 
cern about  his  vocational  future.  Where  the  school  leaves 
him  completely  without  vocational  enlightenment  the  future 
looms  with  a  certain  kind  of  terror.  Dr.  Person's  ninth 
factor  is  of  peculiar  importance.  He  calls  it  the  "absence 
of  a  great  objective."  I  think  we  should  all  probably  agree 
that  this  is  the  profoundest  weakness  of  our  education. 
We  lose  the  forest  for  the  trees.  With  many  things  learned, 
we  hardly  learn  the  one  great  thing  so  necessary  to  a  vigor- 
ous engagement  with  life,  namely,  what,  in  a  profound 
sense,  it  is  all  for  and  about. 

When  we  have  removed  the  hindrances,  we  proceed  to  the 
constructive  task  of  building  up  what  Dr.  Yoakum  calls  "the 
positive  behavior  patterns."  These  concern,  first,  "output 
of  energy."  In  the  schools  this  would  mean  training  chil- 
dren in  the  ability  to  put  a  thing  through;  to  start  without 
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dawdling  and  finish  with  a  snap;  to  work  hard  and  to  play 
hard.  The  second  behavior  pattern  is  "originality."  This 
is  a  pattern  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  present  type 
of  schools.  The  emphasis  is  chiefly  placed  upon  developing 
obedience  to  instructions  and  a  faithful  giving  back  of  what 
is  handed  out — the  pattern  of  acquiescence  and  of  imitation 
rather  than  of  initiative  and  originality.  The  third  behavior 
pattern  suggested  by  Dr.  Yoakum  is  that  of  "tact."  By  this 
he  means  the  ability  to  live  and  work  harmoniously  together. 
Here,  too,  the  present  educational  system  suffers  from  a 
serious  lack.  No  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  personality  qualities  which  go  far  toward 
easing  the  human  situation  and  gaining  for  the  individual 
a  maximum  of  fine  effectiveness.  The  fourth  behavior  pat- 
tern which  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  develop  is  "self- 
control."  Here  again,  present-day  education  is  notoriously 
weak.  We  impose  commands.  We  give  children  little 
chance  to  command  themselves.  We  make  choices  for  them. 
We  give  them  little  opportunity  to  choose  for  themselves. 
Strong  personality  develops  in  direct  proportion  to  the  habit 
of  controlled  choosing.  Hence  an  educative  scheme  looking 
to  life  management  as  its  chief  objective  must  emphasize  a 
growth  in  self-directed  life,  as  over  against  life  directed  by 
those  in  command. 

In  the  next  place,  again  following  Dr.  Yoakum,  we  must 
"loosen  the  hold  that  prejudice,  bias,  and  custom  have  on 
us."  Few  things  are  more  needful  in  a  revised  system  of 
education.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  through  our 
newer  psychological  studies  how  large  a  part  wish-thinking, 
prejudice-thinking  and  temperament-thinking  play  in  our 
adult  lives.  It  is  profoundly  needful  that  we  begin  as  early 
in  life  as  possible  to  guard  against  these  insidious  substitutes 
for  straight  thinking.  Traditional  education  has  paid  almost 
no  attention  to  them.  It  has  assumed  that  when  we  think 
at  all  we  think  straight.  It  is  for  that  reason,  no  doubt, 
that  so  many  adults  in  their  business  and  civic  life  are 
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passionately  certain  that  their  thoroughly  prejudiced  think- 
ing bears  the  hall  mark  of  veracity. 

In  the  next  place,  life  management  requires  that  we  learn 
to  "put  ourselves  in  others'  places."  You  will  remember  Mr. 
Garvey's  ingenious  plan  of  sending  out  his  foremen  to  seek 
jobs  for  themselves.  Putting  themselves  in  the  place  of 
job-seeking  workers,  they  soon  became  aware  of  the  wrong 
attitudes  which  they  themselves  had  assumed  toward  those 
who  came  to  them.  Here  again,  we  have  a  technique  hardly 
at  all  employed  in  education.  What  is  needed,  apparently, 
is  to  develop  in  our  children  a  vivid  social  imagination. 
They  should  be  placed  in  different  life  situations,  given  an 
opportunity  to  understand  the  human  enterprise  by  actual 
contact  with  its  various  phases.  The  Antioch  scheme 
whereby  the  college  student  goes  away  from  the  college  in 
order  to  return  to  it  better  instructed  about  human  relations 
is  a  case  in  point. 

And  then  we  come  to  Miss  Follett's  significant  contribu- 
tion. We  must  "develop  an  interweaving  mind."  To  this 
end  all  learning  should  be  a  process,  not  merely  an  attain- 
ment. The  process  should  never  be  of  a  "fight"  nature — 
"you  are  wrong;  I  am  right."  The  aim  should  be  in  every 
situation  to  bring  about  an  integration. 

Finally,  in  order  that  the  foregoing  may  be  accomplished 
most  effectively,  we  should  study  concretely  types  of  finely 
functioning  lives.  You  will  remember  Dr.  Bingham's  sug- 
gestions along  this  line.  Such  study  of  lives  is  almost  en- 
tirely lacking  in  our  educative  scheme.  Boys  and  girls 
study  arithmetic,  geography,  science,  the  history  of  battles 
and  dynasties,  but  never,  or  almost  never,  human  beings. 
And  yet  the  very  essence  of  it  all  is  human  beings.  A  re- 
vised scheme  of  education  must  unquestionably  turn  to  the 
great  personalities  and  make  them  the  dynamic  patterns 
for  those  who  are  to  be  trained  in  the  most  effective  carry- 
ing on  of  their  own  lives.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  find  that 
the  greatly  functioning  life,  first,  has  a  clear  objective; 
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second,  can  plan  and  organize  its  materials;  third,  can  work 
with  others  and  make  others  like  to  work  with  him. 

In  the  foregoing,  as  you  will  easily  note,  I  have  been 
simply  giving  back  to  you  what  your  lecturers  presented 
during  the  progress  of  the  course.  All  that  I  have  done  has 
been  to  give  another  slant  to  the  material.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  something  has  been  developed  here  of  far  wider 
application  than  to  business  alone.  Education  today  stands 
in  need  of  profound  reconstruction.  In  a  civilization  rap- 
idly changing,  it  is  trying  to  find  itself.  At  present  it  is 
confused  and  ill  at  ease.  It  makes  changes  here  and  changes 
there.  Its  great  need  is  that  it  discover  for  itself  a  com- 
manding objective.  Once  that  objective  is  found,  it  can 
swing  the  rich  material  of  our  scientific  century  into  its 
service, 

I  think  tonight  we  have  come  within  sight  of  this  ob- 
jective. The  task  of  education  is  to  train  in  the  art  of  life 
management.  Business  management  is  only  a  branch  of  that 
art.  To  train  in  business  management  without  educating 
in  the  broader  and  deeper  art  of  life  management  is  to 
build  our  house  upon  the  sands.  That  is  perhaps  why  busi- 
ness attitudes  and  practices  so  often  remain  unsatisfactory, 
lacking  in  understanding,  superficial  in  purpose.  Business, 
like  much  else  in  our  life — religion,  wedlock,  art  and  recre- 
ation— is  the  victim  of  education  that  has  not  yet  really 
come  to  grips  with  its  own  essentials.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  plea  that  business  can  make — for  its  own  sake — is 
that  education  grow  up  to  a  more  real  sense  of  its  proper 
function  in  the  life  of  mankind. 
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